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JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men 
who've found the per- 
fect shave—the cool 
shave with | 


LISTERINE 


! SHAVING CREAM 











Those who have experienced Mono- 
coupe flying enthusiastically acclaim the 
sturdy riding qualities and simplicity 
of control. 

The Monocoupe is recognized by the 
air-minded public as the outstanding 
achievement in aviation today. Especially 
designed by skilled aeronautical engi- 
neers to place within the reach of the 
private owner, swift, economical trans- 
portation with utmost safety. 

Indicative of the fact that Monocoupe 
is fulfilling the ever-increasing demand 
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¢ Price $2675 


F ly away. at 
Moline, Il. 


for private flying, comes this interesting 
statement regarding airplane production 
for 1928: Of the total government ap- 
proved airplanes produced by all manu- 
facturers during the entire year, more 
than 10% were Monocoupes built and 
sold in only six months. 

“Simplified Flying”’ is profusely illus- 
trated and written in everyday language 
by a layman flyer. It explains in non- 
technical terms the fundamentals and 
laws governing flying. Send for this in- 
teresting booklet today. 





MONO- “AIRCRAFT, Ing, 


FREE Clip and mail this coupon for your copy of "Simplified Flyin, "fi 
Don't delay—only a limited supply of this edition is avatlable 
ee ae 
MONO-AIRCRAFT, Inc., Moline, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, 


> 
¥ 


“Simplified Flying.” I am enclosing 10c to cover handling,» 
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AN 
EDITORIAL 
ANNOUNCEMEN 


In this column, wh 
we usually talk about ¢ 
features for the next moni 
we wish to make t 
following announceme 


With this issue the New! 

Clure’s suspends as a se 
rate publication and from 
on will be combined with Sm 
Set magazine. The winner of. 
Detective-Mystery Novel C 
test, will be announced in 
May issue of Smart Set, on ; 
April Ist. 


Last month we printed 
first instalment of one of 
most vivid mystery stories 
recent years, “The Stolen } 
lionaire,” by Seldon Truss. In 
issue we are giving you all 
remaining instalments right uj 
the end of the book—a two-< 
lar novel virtually complete 
the price of this issue. 


But that’s not all! We kr 
you have liked the first ins 
ments of “Singing Arrows,” 
Edison Marshall, because so m 
of you have written us of y 
appreciation. In this issue we 
giving you complete the last |! 
of this gripping story. 


Finally, take a look at Sm 
Set. We are making its fict 
as notable as that you found 
the New McClure’s, and now t 
we are concentrat'@§ on ¢ 
magazine we ought to do a m 


better job. And we're going 


The Editor 


The NEW McCLURE’S, Published Monthly by the Magus Publishing Company, Inc., at 221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Clure’s is fully protected by copyright and noth 
that appears in it may be reproduced either wholly 
in part without permission. 


Manuscripts will be handled with care, but this ma 
zine assumes no responsibility for thew safety 


The New Me. CLURE 
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Worry 


the first step to Success! 


your lot—merely hoping for things 
to come your way, the chances 
are you’ll stay where you are. 

If you’re dissatisfied—discontented 
—studying over what the future holds 
and how you’re going to get ahead — 
that can be your first step to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but 
don’t stop there—let your dissatisfac- 
tion stir you to constructive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, 
find out why you aren’t going ahead, 
see what successful men have done to 
deserve success. 

You'll find that there’s an easy way 
out—a short cut to bigger ability and 
larger success—if you are really in 
earnest. 

It lies through the field of special- 
ized business training—that’s where 
the big rewards are paid. That’s where 
you should be. 


|: you’re contented—-satisfied with 


+ * 


Listen a moment to what other 
men who were in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports come over our 
desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money but he didn’t 
wish to change employers—he made up his mind to get more 
money right where he was. That meant he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer, and that, in turn, meant 
training. LaSalle training was the answer—in two years, his 
salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paul F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Eleven months after enrolling with 
LaSalle, he was promoted and his salary increased 30 per cent. 
Since then he has been made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, and today he is being entrusted 
with larger and larger responsibilities. 

These are men who grew without seeking new employment. 
On the other hand, you may want to be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and J. H. Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson was a young grocery clerk at $40 a month. Today 
he is president of the Bryson Novelty Manufacturing Company, 


LaSalle 


THE Ww 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 9 
Secretarial Work 


—and if you want to start right and ad- 
vance rapidly, investigate Stenotypy, “the 
machine way in shorthand” —the pre- 
ferred way to the better position. 
Stenotypy adds to your personal ability 
the accuracy, speed and ease of the ma- 
chine. Easy to learn, easy to write and 
easy to read. You start with marked ad- 
vantage —and that advantage increases. 
Stenotype means faster, er work, 
and better work means better pay. The de- 
mand for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 
Send the cou for a free trial lesson. 
See for yourself how the Stenotype opens y 
G ii 





unusual opportunities for you. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 356-R 


Sales and Executive positions. 

Cc) Higher Accountancy. 

CJ Expert Bookkeeping. 

CJ Cc. P. A. Coaching. 

C) Modern Salesmanship. 

CJ Traffic Management. 

CJ Railway Station Management. 
Modern Business Correspondence. 

(_] Stenography —Stenotypy. 


of Fayetteville, Tenn., doing a nation- 
wide business. Mr. MacNeal was a 
mature, successful executive, vice- 
president of an old established com- 
pany. Today, he is owner, president 
and general manager of Knadler & 
Lucas of Louisville, Ky. 


If you believe that your future suc- 
cess lies in a new field or with a dif- 
ferent employer— 

Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, 
of Tennessee, U. S. McIntyre of Ala- 
bama, and Zura E. Bells of California. 


Mr. Farris, at 45, was a Credit Man- 
ager at a small salary—now he is a 
Certified Public Accountant and head 
of a highly successful accounting firm. 
Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is oper- 
atinga traffic bureau for three southern 
cities with an income increase cf 
several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store— 
now he is vice-president and sales 
manager of a prominent real estate 
firm and earning several times as 
much as when he enrolled with LaSalle. 


* + 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of similar cases of dis- 
content leading to success through LaSalle training but these 
should be enough. What you need now is to act. 

We have prepared a special, new 64-page book for you. It tells 
in detail about LaSalle spare time training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. It analyzes and discusses your field of business 
in a very interesting, vital way. It will be valuable to you for that 
information alone—if, in addition, it leads you to take advantage 
of LaSalle training, only your future can ever measure its real 
value to you. 

The coupon will bring this book, and another, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” to you quickly and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low cost and easy 
terms—you can turn discontent into success if you are the 
right man. 

Measure the real meaning of your discontent by what you 
do with this coupon NOW. 


Extension University 


S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — —: — — 
CHICAGO 
¢ 


» 71 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a ON 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation. . va YCars ¢ 
OD Business Management: Managerial, CT) Law: LL.B. Degree. pr ’MOtion j 


C) Industrial Management. / In One 
C) Modern Foremanship. f 
C) Personnel Management. g | 
CJ Banking and Finance. } 
C) Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 
(] Business English. [_] Effective Speaking. mail 
C) Commercial Law. (] Commercial Spanish, pew 
C) Telegraphy— Railway and Commercial. 
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No More 


HINK of it! 


365 keen, cool 
shaves a year from the same 
blade! That’s what the revolutionary 
invention of a St. Louis man is doing 
for American shavers everywhere! 
KRISS-KROSS marks the beginning 
of a new era in shaving comfort and 
economy. Its performance is so sensa- 
tional that it seems hardly fair to call it 
a stropper. Rather it is a super-stropper 
or blade-rejuvenator! Almost literally, 
it makes a new blade out of an old one 
every day. No longer do you find that 
your blades “die” after five or six 
shaves. KRISS-KROSS “brings ‘em to 
life” a surprising way, week after week 
and month after month, and endows 
them with a keenness that they seldom 
possess when brand-new! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke 

KRISS-KROSS employs the famous 
diagonal stroke, same as a master barber 
uses. Never before has anyone captured 
the secret of reproducing it automatically. 
Eight “lucky leather grooves” do the trick 
in 11 seconds with a precision it takes a 
master barber years to attain 

But that’s not all, KRISS-KROSS em- 
bodies still another feature that has 
hitherto baffled mechanical reproduction. 


ri“ KRISS KROSS 


RHODES KRISS-KROSS CORP. 


DEPT. C-3343, 
Largest 


Razor Blades to Buy ! 





=> i 


3-Way Razor FREE 


Most astonishing razor you ever saw Really 3 





razors in one Instantly adjustable 
ing position Novel feature reduces 
15% Nothing like it ever on the 
I'll send you one FREE to 
KROSS super-stropper. 
about it today 


to any shav- 
beard resistance 
market before. 
intreduce KRISS- 
Limited offer Find out 











It strops from heavy to light. It’s abso- 
lutely uncanny the way the strokes start 
with strong pressure and grow lighter and 
lighter until an adjustable, automatic jig 
flies up and notifies you that your blade 
is ready—ready with the keenest cutting 
edge that steel can take! 


FITS ALL BLADES 

KRISS-KROSS produces unbelievable 
sharpness and prolongs the life of any 
razor blade for months and even years. 
Fits all brands and makes except Dur- 
ham. Eliminates 83% of shaving costs 
and ends all bother about remembering 
to buy new blades! Solves your blade 
problem for all time and gives you keen, 


STROPPER 


1418 PENDLETON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World 


kind 


velvet-smooth shaves forever—the 
you ve only dreamed of until now! 


Sensational Offer 

And now for my surprising offer. To 
introduce KRISS-KROSS to those who 
have not yet seen it, I am giving with it 
Free a new kind of razor. Possesses re- 
markable features. Instantly adjustable 
to any shaving position. A flip of the 
finger makes it (1) T-shape; (2) straight 
(old style); (3) or diagonal (new way). 
Gives a sliding instead of pulling stroke 
Simply zips right through the toughest 
crop of whiskers and leaves your face 
satin-smooth and cool. Comes with 5 
special-process blades and is entirely un- 
like anything you ever saw before! 


GET FREE OFFER 


Send for details and information on these 
surprising new KRISS-KROSS inventions 
today. See for yourself exactly how un- 
canny and ingenious they are. Clip the 
coupon for illustrated description and free 
razor offer. Fill it out now! Mail it today! 


AGENTS 


money with KRISS-KROSS 
FREE razor boosts your profits amazingly. H. King 
made $66 in one day. N. C. Paige made $104 . 
3 days! Others average $350 and up to $750 

month! Spare-time workers, Office and Factory 
men make $6—$12 extra a day showing KRISS 
KROSS to friends and fellow employes S. Kantala 
made $154 extra just working evenings 3 weeks 
Get details at once. Check bottom of coupon and 
mail it tonight! 





Make excellent 











RHODES KRISS-KROSS CORP. “Dest. C-3343, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Mo. 

Without obligation eee aad me illustrated «le 
scription and full details of your special introductory 
offer on KRISS-KROSS super-stropper and FREE 
3-way razor 
Name 
Address 
City State 

( ) Check here if interested in making mo 
fone authorized KRISS-KROSS representative 
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GUILD MEMBER 
SAVED °1,150,0 
LAST YEAR! 








What Pid YOU fave on Your Books ? 


EARLY 70,000 people took 
advantage of this opportunity 
to reduce the cost of the best 
new books without a guarantee of 
satisfaction. And they were more 
than satisfied! Now, a final check 
against the slightest displeasure has 
been added to the Guild plan and the 
membership is growing by thousands. 


Members have received the follow- 
ing outstanding literary successes— 
at a tremendous cash saving: 


TRISTRAM 

CIRCUS PARADE 

TRADER HORN 

BLACK MAJESTY 

BAD GIRL 

HAPPY MOUNTAIN 

FRANCOIS VILLON 

POINT COUNTER POINT 

MEET GENERAL GRANT 

ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
POETRY 

MAGIC ISLAND 


And many others—all at a price 
that makes non-membership a useless 
extravagance. 


Books of this kind—important, 
worth while, the best thought and 
writing of our day, will be published 
in the future just as they have been 
in the past. You will buy your share 
of them some way. You will not al- 
low the few exceptional titles that 
appear, to escape you if you know of 
them. But WILL you know of them? 
And—if you do—will you pay full 


price for them? IT IS NOT NECES- 
SARY'! You can have the twelve best 
books of the year delivered at your 
door, one each month, for a single 
subscription fee that reduces their 
cost materially. 


You may naturally assume, that to 
produce expensive books like those 
listed here for a great deal less than 
the publishers’ prices, that some econ- 
omy is practiced in the printing or 
binding. THIS IS NOT THE 
CASE! Every book is 
handsomely bound in the 
best cloth. Many are il- 
lustrated. The paper and 
printing are, in every case, 
excellent. The exclusive 
Guild edition differs from 
the trade edition only in 
points of taste. Never is 
it inferior in any way; 
often it is better. 


You receive your books 
on the same day the book 
appears on sale in the 
stores. You are reading 
tomorrow's best sellers 
while the reviewers are 
writing their opinions. 


Now, to the scores of 
many thous- 
ands of intelligent readers 
have found for joining 
the Guild, the privilege 
of exchanging books has 


been added! 


reasons so 





THE LITERARY GUILD 


Dept. 72 McC 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MARCH, 


1929 





Your books are chosen by an emi- 
nent Board of Editors headed by Carl 
Van Doren. They are selected from 
manuscripts before publication. The 
record of this Board’s past success is 
a guarantee of the quality of their 
future selections. 


You Cannot LOSE! 


Mail the coupon today for the new 
booklet WINGS and complete details 
of the exchange privilege. 


Tue Lrrerary Guitp, Dep't 72 McC 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let WINGS free and without obligation. 
Name 
Address 


City... State 











(Guarantee 


New hai 


| grown quickly 
or no pay— 


The amazing story of 


INFRA-RED RAYS 


Now at last—through the elec- 
tric magic of Infra-red Rays— 
Science has found a startling way 
to grow new hair quickly. 


No matter how fast your hair 
is falling out, no matter how 
much of it is gone—this is our 
guarantee : Thisamazing newelec- 
trical discovery will end your 
dandruff, stop falling hair and 
grow thick, luxuriant new hair in 
4 weeks—or you pay nothing! 
You risk nothing. You are the 
judge—your own mirror will fur- 
nish the astounding evidence. 


Famous Surgeon’s Discove 
ry 


All observant men have no- 
ticed that their beard grows 
faster in hot weather than in cold. 
What causes that? 

Simply this: Heat rays of a 
certain kind that stimulate and 
vitalize the hair-growing tissue. 

Two years ago a noted surgeon, 
seeking to bring back his own 
hair—applying all his scientific 
knowledge to the problem—made 
a remarkable discovery. It is the 
first time a scientific man of his 
standing has ever entered this 
field of helpfulness. 

He discovered a simple way in 
which to use life-giving invisible 
heat rays—known to all scien- 
tists—to restore health and nor- 
mal conditions to the scalp tissues 
and so RESTORE HAIR in all 


but certain rare instances. It 
ended his own baldness. Today 
his hair is unusually thick and 
luxuriant. 


Called Dermo-Ray 


Because of his scientific con- 
servatism and his standing in his 

rofession, the discoverer of 

rmo-Ray made no general 
announcement of his startling 
discovery. But, as the head of 
his own hospital, his own case 
records—with hundreds of men 
and women—proved scientific- 
ally, conclusively, that this new 
discovery grows hair, when noth- 
ing else will—grows hair, ends 
dandruff, in NINE OUT OF 
TEN CASES. Now that the 
amazing power of Infra-red 
Rays is known to the entire 
scientific world—and DERMO- 
RAY has been proved to be one 
of the most startling scientific 
discoveries of recent years—now 
for the first time, has Dr. 
Theodore H. Larson permitted 
public announcement of his dis- 
covery to be made. 


Infra-red Rays Reach 
the Roots 


In nine out of ten so-called cases of 
baldness the hair roots are not dead. 
They are only dormant. But when you 
try to reach them with hair tonics, oils 
massages and meee are obviously 
wasting both time money. For you 
treat only the surface skin—never get 
to the roots. 





Free trial- 
mail coupon 


below—NOW! 


© 





Rough Diagram Su. ing: Left 
—the long-wave Infra-Red rays; 
right — we Ultra- Violet. 


Your own physician will tell you that 
the warm, soothing Infra-red Ray pen- 
etrates more deeply through human 
tissue than any other harmless heat-ray 
known to science. It reaches the hair 
root and electrically, almost magically, 
revitalizes it. Hair literally ‘‘sprouts” 
as a result. 


Send No Money 


You can use DERMO-RAY in any 
home with electricity. The warm, sooth- 
ing, Infra-red Rays vitalize your scalp 
while you rest or read—a few minutes 
each day is all the time required. 

In four weeks you will be free forever 
from the social and business embarrass- 
ment of baldness—or you pay nothing. 

Complete facts about this astoundin 
new scientific discovery, opinions 0! 
authorities, incontrovertible evidence, 
and details of special trial offer will be 
sent free, if you mail the coupon below. 
To forever end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name 
and address plainly—and mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


r---FREE TRIAL OFFER---+ 














' THE LARSON INSTITUTE, } 
: 216 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 374 : 
1 Send me at once without obligation, full ! 
! particulars — in in envelope —of yout ! 
| 30-day Free Trial of DERMO-RAY. | 
1 1 
: Name : 
1 Address I 
1 i 
: City ; 
1 State ! 
En cnsscndlighantenaiadtemetaiammemanaiicemmens am | 
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I Turned To Ice When 





Tried To Talk 


— But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amusing 
way. In just a few months I was able to make cam 
paign speeches for a local candidate—I who a short 
time before had turned to ice when I tried to carry 
on an ordinary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, popu 
larity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able to rise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency 
with just the right words, to 





would want to voice my 


approach all types of people 
with ease and fearlessness. And 





own opinion—yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was 
always afraid of “what 
people will say,” of ridi- 
cule. Since my childhood I 
had had a secret desire to 
appear in public—to be 
active in politics—but my 
shyness was so great that 
I turned to ice when I tried 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How te talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to teasts 

How to address board meetings 

How @ stories 

How speech 

How te make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How te train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will power and 
ambition 

How to become a clear accurate thinker 

How te develop your power of con- 
centration 





I accomplished all this by devel 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 
+ * > 

There is no magic, no trick, 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker 

a brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, so- 





to talk— in even the small- 





How to be the master of any situation 


cial standing and success. To- 
day, business demands for the 








est gathering! 

y inability to talk was also 
affecting my business success. I dreaded going in and 
asking for a raise—I was afraid of any situation that 
meant using my voice—having to express myself. 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a plodder, a truck 
horse, capable of doing a lot of heavy work but of no 
use where brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so thorough nor 
so hard working as I, promoted to positions where 
they made a brilliant showing—not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of being effi- 
cent and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 
And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands—how to say just the right words at the 
right time, how to win and hold the attention of 
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big, important, high - salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others do as they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech that causes 
one man to jump from obscurity to the presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim- 
portant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a 
post of national importance; a timid retiring, self-con- 
scious man to change almost overnight into a popu- 
lar and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing 
Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to every one ——. the coupon at 
right. This book is called How to Work Wonders 
With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 


stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of less ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book—and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack"’-—the natural gift within you 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 





North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7313, Chicago, Illinois 


! ‘ 
' ' 
§ North American Institute, i 
{ 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7313, i 
i Chicago, Hlinois. ' 
' Please send me F RE E and without obligation i 
' my copy of your'‘inspiring booklet How to ! 
; Work Wonders with Words and full informa- ; 
1 tion regarding your Course in Effective Speak- ‘ 
! ing. ' 
! ' 
1 Name ; 
' 

; Address ; 
' ' 
} City State ; 
' p 
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The New Jiffy-Tite 

The tool which is taking the country by storm! 
Perfected only a few months ago, it is the 
greatest and most practical improvement in 
screw drivers in over 2000 years. The tool 
which has rightly been called ‘“‘The greatest 
time and temper saver ever invented A 
screw driver which retains all of the good qual- 
ities of the best type of ordinary driver but in 
addition grips screws of any material so tightly 
and firmly by their slots that they can be en- 
tered and removed from the most inaccessible 
places with one hand and with the greatest of 
ease 


Needed by Every One 


Every one—everywhere,—needs this re- 
markable new tool. It is nec essary for thou- 
sands of every day jobs encountered in homes, 
offices, factories, machine shops, garages, etc 
It takes its place as handy man in the home 
for such work as is often required on the car, 
washing machines, sewing machines, radios, 
furniture, window shade and drapery hangers, 
door hinges, etc; in the office on typewriters, 
adding machines, multigraphing machines, 
etc.; in the factory for production and repair 
work and in thousands of other places too 
numerous to mention here 


Extremely Simple 

In spite of its revolutionary advantages 
Jiffy-Tite is extremely simple for its great 
usefulness is accomplished by means of only 
two extra parts. It has nothing to get out of 
order, nothing to give trouble. So simple is 
it that those who first see it often exclaim 





to cover 


Name 


Address 


City 


‘'0-Gneree ee 


SCREW DRIVER’ 


a 
A Marvelous Brand New 
Patented Invention! 


“Why didn't some one think of that before?” 
This simplicity enables us to sell Jiffy-Tite at 
the price of only $1.50. 


Made in Two Sizes 


Jiffy-Tite is made in two sizes which handle 
90% of all screws used Model No. 1, large 
size. with 5" blade is 9" long and has a gen- 
erous enameled hardwood hexagon handle 
giving a powerful grip. It will take all ordi- 
nary wood screws and machine screws except 
the smallest sizes 

The small size model No. 2, all steel, is 8* 
long with a blade 4 4" wide and is designed 
for smaller screws such as are found in radios, 
typewriters, small electrical machines. etc 

Both tools are of the highest grade material 
and workmanship throughout and fully guar- 
anteed 


Mail Coupon Now! 


Fill out the attached coupon and mail today 
Secure your Jiffy-Tite now at the special 
introductory price of $1.00. Select either size 
but better yet order a set of Jiffy-Tites for 
2.00 








DI STRI BUTORS in exclusive city and state 
territories! A special sales 
plan has been arranged to enable you to make substantial 
earnings selling Jiffy-Tite to all classes of trade. Valuable 
protected territory granted to producers with full co-opera 
tion including demonstrator, sales aids, etc. Remember, 
Jiffy-Tite is brand new and its advantages and sales merits 
are so apparent that it has an irresistible appeal to every one 
who sees it. Jiffy-Tite is a genuine opportunity for capable 
men to organize selling forces and highly profitable big pay- 
ing business based on the merits of a remarkable new inven- 
tion. Mail the coupon now for complete information 








( ) Check here if you desire exclusive Distributors’ Proposition 


MILLEN MEG. CO. 
1001 Winthrop Bldg., 


MILLEN MFG. CC 
1001 Winthrop Bide. Boston, Mass. 


Please send postpaid items checked below. I ench 
(Enclose money 
registered mail, for both sizes.) 


Boston, Mass. 


lose > 
ier or check. Send $2.00 in bills 





( ) No. 1 Large size Jiffy-Tite $1.00 
( ) No. 2 Small size Jiffy-Tite 1.00 
( ) No. 3 Set of both sizes 2.00 
| 
' 
i 
State 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 

















IS life is made up of rosy visions. 
He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president | 


of a firm—-with a $20,000 —perhaps even as a 
millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell eased 
estate. 

But all this deur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW-—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him | 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find | 
a ay where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER | 
ES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he | 


REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 

What he needs is a STICK OF yang rapt tm | 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities N 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 


more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter | 
out’ into a failure—A JOB COWARD-—a cog in a business 


; machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psycholo, 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 


have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.’’ 
The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME egy eri 
TION with their attainments that you are feeli: Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replz ed procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now’’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 


abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! | 


Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it! 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men } 1 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un- 
—. And among the better known persons who use and advo. 
cate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons” 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 

Prank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 

Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial General Staff 


Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Trainin 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED PREE 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 

| ‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
ay a cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 

something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
650,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
| of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
| ‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 
book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The a nciple of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let oe 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the cow 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOME G 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th Street Dept. 453 New York City 
Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 








Dethi, Durban and Melbourne 

The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 453 
New York City 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has oe done oe 
over 650, people. Please send me your free book, ‘ 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation bonne ae 
Name ore 
Address " siiieencliiind aia 
a - State____s 
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Dorit Pay Me a Cent 
If | Cant Give You 


a Magnetic Personality 
~5 Days FREE Proof! 


O matter how lacking you are in 
qualities of leadership, no mat- 
ter how colorless, timid, unsuccess- 
ful and discouraged you may be, I 
GUARANTEE to so magnetize your 
personality that your whole life will 
be completely transformed! 
I can give you poise 
ishes self-consciousness, 
makes you __irresisti- 
bly popular, personal 
power that will in- 
delibly influence the 
minds of others and 
amaze your friends. 
I'll make you a fas- 
cinating force in so- 
cial life, a powerful, 
dynamic, command- 


ban- 
that 


that 
charm 





marvelous personal force, released 
and magnified a hundredfold in an 


amazingly clear-as-crystal, scientific 
way! More necessary than good 
looks. More valuable than money. 


For without it a salesman is hand- 
cuffed! Without it a business man 
is powerless to command! No actor, 
no teacher, no orator, no statesman 
can long hold his au- 
dience spellbound 
without this supreme- 
ly influential mag- 
netic force! 

Personal Magnet- 
ism! How easy to 
release it! How 
wonderful its results! 
No long study or in- 


ing figure in your What Is It? convenience. Not the 
profession. You'll be- What is that magnetic, slightest self-denial. 
come more popular, powerful influence that draws Just a simple, clear, 


more prosperous, = a 


more gloriously suc- 
cessful than you ever 
dreamed possible! 


spark that 


the proof—absolutely 
free! If within 5 days it 
you do not experience 


You have it 





one woman— 
forever, irresistibly? What 
is that strange, never-failing 
awakens love? 
What is it, 
woman, that seems to draw 
Let me send you and fascinate 
power that no one can resist? 
Everyone has 
But do you use it? 


the hypnotic 


age-old principle, that 
taps the vast thought 
and power resources 
within you, releases 
the full sweep of your 
magnetic potentialities 
and makes you almost 
a new person from 


in man or 








a decided change in 

your personality, if you do not find 
yourself making new friends with 
ease, if you do not discover yourself 
already on the way to social popu- 
larity, business success and personal 
leadership—just say so. Tell me my 
principle of personal magnetism 
can’t do every single thing that I 
said it would do. And you won’t 
owe me one penny! 


What Is Personal Magnetism? 


What is this marvelous force that 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a new confident 
personality, the unsuccessful to posi- 
tions of wealth and astonishing 
power? 

You have it—everyone has it— 
but not one person in a thousand 
knows how to use it! It is not a fad 
nor a theory. It is simply you, 
yourself—your manner—your own 
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what you were before! 
Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism. 
Hypnotism deadens. Magnetism awakens, 
inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism 
is not electricity. It is like electricity 
in one way—while you cannot see it, you 
can observe its startling effects. For the 
moment you release your Personal Mag- 
netism you feel a new surge of power 
within you. You lose all fear. You gain 
complete self-confidence. You become al- 
most overnight the confident, dominant, 
successful personality you were intended 
to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to You as irresistibly as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


The Facts Are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal 
Magnetism have been put into an extra 
large volume under the title of “Instan- 
taneous Personal Magnetism.” It is bound 
in beautiful dark burgundy, with the title 
gold embossed. Its scope is as broad as 


life itself. “Fires of Magnetism.” “Sex 
Influences,” “The Magnetic Voice,” “Phys- 
ical Magnetism,” “The Magnetic Eye,” 

















“Oriental Secrets,” “Rapid Magnetic Ad- 
vancement,” “The Magnetic Mind,” and 
“Magnetic Healing,” are only a few of the 
subjects covered in this amazing book. A 
magnificent book that tells you just how 
to cultivate the magnetic influence of your 
nature. 

You can sway and 
control others. You 
can command success. 
You can _ influence 
people to do_ the 
things you want them 





What Others 
Say! 


‘Has been worth ten 
thousand dollars a year.” 


to do. Through this “J am glad that I 
amazing book you | dared to buy the books.” 
gain the key to a “The + oo Mag- 

: . Soe, netism books have raised 
magnetic personality me from poverty to my 
in 5 days—or you present position.” 
don’t pay one penny. “There is nothing 
That is my free offer | better.” 


to you! “I would not part 
with them for any sum 


Se f money.” 
n o 
nd Cou; “One of the great- 
Today est books I have ever 
seen — the greatest in 
You must see this | °*'ste"e- 
wonderful volume— Made me a success 
. ; 7 — financially, socially 
examine it — let it | and morally.” 
influence indelibly “I regard it as the 
your own personal- | biggest and best invest- 
; 4 ment a man could make. 
ity. You send no Realized the experience 


money with the cou- 
pon -— you pay no 
Cc. O. D. You get 
the book first. If 
you aren’t stirred 
and delighted in the 
5-day period, return 
it and pay us noth- 


of entering a new realm 
of life.” 

“Certainly wonderful; 
like walking up a stair- 
way to a higher life.” 

“‘Have examined ‘Per- 
sonal Magnetism’ and am 
astonished how dormant 
my faculties were in that 
direction.” 








ing. Otherwise keep 
it as your own and 
remit $3 in full payment. You are the 
sole judge. You do not pay unless you 
are absolutely delighted. And then only $3. 

You simply can’t delay. Clip and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


Ralston University Press 
Dept. 137-F, MERIDEN, CONN. 








RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 137-F, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism 
for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my 
home. Within the 5 days I will either remit the 
special low price of only $3 or return the boo 
without cost or obligation. 


Name.... 
Address 


0 ee dedée Devise 

Special cash price $2.00 if payment accompanies 
coupon. This saves heavy bookkeeping. ood 
clerical expense. Money refunded if dissatishi 
and book is returned within five days. 
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Every Lover of 
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Fine Woolen BLANKETS 


Will Weleome This Amazing Offer! 





E WILL send you—ON APPROVAL—a rich, 
WV ice woor sateen-bound blanket measuring 
66” wide and 80” long which sells for the 
unheard-of-price of only $6.98. And what pleases us 


most is our abiliry to make this sensational offer when 
cold nights make one doubly appreciate a warm, cozy bed. 


This Is Why We Can Do It 

On the. banks of a turbulent river in the heart of old New 
England is located a 100-year-old blanket mill noted 
throughout the world for the quality of its products. 
Since early last Spring the looms had been turning out 
thousands of blankets for the trade, but when all orders 
had been shipped in the Fall it was discovered that sev- 
eral hundred blankets were left over. 

Of course, these extra blankets could have been kepe until 
next Fall, but this particular mill is famous for the freshness 
of its products ia it is against a long established policy to 
carry stock over from one season to another. 


Our Cash Offer Is Your Gain 
As soon as we heard of this unusual situation we made a 
spot cash offer for the entire lot. Our price was accepted 


























Every 
Blanket 
Guaranteed 


All Pure Wool Choose from these 


pastel shades: 
TAN BLUE 
GREEN GOLD 
; ORCHID ROSE 


with the result that we can sell you one of these high- 
grade blankets for only $6.98. And if you care to order 
two blankets you may have them for $12.00—a clear sav- 
ing of aimost $1.00 on each. 

Please bear in mind, these blankets are ALL WOOL 
pure wool of high quality. They are so firmly woven 
that you'll be snug and warm even on the coldest nights. 
Yet they are not heavy; you do not feel their weight be- 
cause they are so fleecy, light and fluffy. Each blanket 
is bound in sateen of rich quality, and there are six fascin- 
ating pastel shades to choose from: Tan, Orchid, Jade 
Green, Gold, Rose or Blue. Remember, these are SOLID 
COLORS in accord with the current mode. 

There is only one thing we cannot tell you about these 
blankets—that is, their trade-name. The contract which 
permits us to sell them at such a ridiculous price forbids the 
use of their nationally-known trade-mark. 


You Take Absolutely No Risk 

However, we do not ask you to accept our statements 
regarding the quality of these blankets without seeing for 
yourself. So we offer to send you—ON APPROVAL 
one or more without a single penny of deposit. Yow pay 
no money when you send the order nur do we ask you 
to pay the postman when he delivers the blankets. You 
can examine them right in your own home for ONE 
WEEK, feel of their soft, downy texture, compare them 
with others selling anywhere near our price. 
Then, after you have had the blankets for a full seven 
days, you send us the amount of our invoice—provided 
you ave completely satisfied with them in every respect. 
Otherwise, you simply return the shipment by parcel post 
and there is no further obligation on your part. Certainly 
nothing could be fairer than that. You assume no risk— 
you take no chances. 


Sign and Mail the Coupon New 
--- TODAY! 


The attached coupon brings the blankets to you. 
Simply indicate the number you want and mail the 
coupon today. But—DO IT NOW! All in all 
we have less than one thousand of these blankets 
so quick action is necessary. Sign and mail the 


coupon NOW! 
PLYMOUTH 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Sulte 1165 


— 1440 Broadway, New York 











es M3 
Plymouth Distributing Co. A-5 
Suite 1165, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please ship at once ON APPROVAL . nseeeeAll Wool 
Blankets as described in your announcement At the end of 
‘ P the examination period of one week I will remit their cost 
~— provided I am completely satisfied. Otherwise I will return 
SEND NO MONEY... DON’T PAY POSTMAN! | the shipment by parcel post 
Just sign and mail the coupon. And remember, you can order as many Name 
blankets as you wish under the same arrangement. If you order one the re A aie 
Price is $6.98. If you order two or more the price is $6.00 each. These 
blankets, by the way, are ideal birthday or wedding presents. Some folks, City and State ...... neoencemnccnecouneonesens wocennennesmelaoocanemacs 
foo, use them for bridge prizes. Indicate your choice of these colors: 
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Pardon Me, 


Do You Get My 


oint2 


By The Editor 


“yO YOU know what's the trouble with most young 
men hunting jobs or trying to hold jobs today?” 

The questioner was an outstanding industrial leader, 
whose preeminence has been attributed to luck by many 
younger men and by many older men to common sense 
and directness. The audience was a group of men of his 
kind, seated in a golf club and in chat reflective mood that 
follows a game well played. 

“Young men today expect the business world to ferret 
out their latent qualities. Few have the tenacity to dis- 
play their qualities in one job over a long period,’ replied 
the emp!oyer of hundreds of youngsters. 


“PMHE average young man today puts too high a value 

on pomp and front and has his mind too eagerly 
upon the fancied glories of the ‘inner office.’ He would 
do better to center his energies upon doing his little job so 
well that the next step up would be inevitable.”’ 

That from the insurance executive. 

“T want to allow for the fact that all youth is callow and 
bumptious,’’ remarked the advertising man, “and we all 
expect to find that—rather welcome it. But I think that 
most youngsters today, especially the college boys, are 
inclined to deal in superfluities and inconsequentials—”’ 


NS. we are getting to the point,’’ interrupted the 
industrial leader, ‘All your observations were good. 
I think all were all right: I'll put all of your answers into 
one: “Young men and some old men in business today do 
not get to the point, to the essentials, quickly enough.’ 
In the first place young men, and especially college boys, 
do not early enough in life get to the point of deciding 
what they want to do after college. They take college 
as a great big four years’ spree of good times, and we 
fathers are largely responsible because we want to see the 
boys have a good time before they enter the grind of 
business. 

The intelligent lad who gets into our businesses without 
college training gets quickly to the point of deciding what 
he wants todo. If he doesn't like the job he finds one he 
does like, and he gets a good start on the college-trained 
boy. I think that’s one reason why half the executives 
in my outfit are not college boys. 
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‘But I'm getting off the point. I started to talk about 
a common failing. That is, many young men in thinking, 
writing and talking do not get to the point. In thinking 
they do not find the easy, simple solution of a problem 
and every problem has it. Not four miles from here is a 
great manufacturing plant built in a few vears from a small 
business, by a man who has never seen the inside of a 
college. I asked one of his boys here at the club what 
made his boss what he is. 


‘J'LL tell you a story,’ he said. ‘The other day we had 

one of those damnable plant conferences where a 
lot of loose talk is spilled. Only this time the subject was 
serious. A lot of involved solutions were offered by the 
smart boys, and then the boss came in. The plant manager 
told him what was what. ‘‘Why don't youdo this?’ the old 
man said, ‘and, by gosh, that was the answer.’ It only 
took a minute, and it was the right answer. That fellow 
gets to the point of everything and that’s what helps to 
make him. Merely the right use of common sense. 


“i ALF my boys fail to get to the point in their talks 

with me. They may have their fingers on the point 
but they hide it in a fog of words. They drift into incon- 
sequential explanations and trivial details. And that's 
why I dropped group conferences. 

‘Here's the reason, also, why a day filled with callers is 
killing. Even men of large interests fail to talk clearly 
and tersely. The Twentieth Century never runs at high 
speed on a side-track, but some of my callers do. 


Ae talk about writing! How many of your subor- 
dinates write in one-two-three fashion? Their dic- 
tated letters are agony to read. God pity the poor stenog- 
raphers! 

*“Any subject of a letter can be put on a short page 
and still I get letters running two and three pages of 
whereases, howevers, therefores and on-the-other-hands. 
The point is buried under a pile of words a mile high. 
Brevity isn't a lost art, but merely ose that's rarely found. 

“Well, I've got to go. And now tell me, did I, myself, 
get to the point?” 
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A Vivid Article Ripping Open 
The Trickery of Wall Street’s 


Fakers in Finance 


AVE you ever played the new Wall Street 
game ‘‘Dollarette?"’ 

If you haven't it is time to learn the 
rules. It is a very simple game and quite fasci- 
nating, but very dangerous if you have money 
put away for your old age, or to send sonny to 
school, or even the comparatively small amount 
needed to buy a new car. 

The beauty of ‘‘Dollarette’’ is that no man or 
woman is too poor to play, nor too rich. It is open to all 
and it is said that 20,000,000 Americans are now playing 
it. Their losses are estimated at somewhere between 
one billion and five billion dollars a vear 

The game is played over 
the telephone and tele- 





graph wires and by 
mail. Your opponent is 
a slick salesman you never 
see. His cards are all aces 
and they are represented 
by little sheets containing 
stockmarket information, 
known as ‘Tipster 
Sheets,’’ rush telegrams 
and hurry long distance 
telephone calls. 


All you have to play 


ON’T buy 


seen. 


DON’T BE A SUCKER 


stocks 
telephone from a_ salesman 
you do not know and have never 


ON’T risk your money on 
anonymous tips on stocks un- 
known to you. Investigate! 


Drawing 
By 
R. M. 
BRINKERHOFF 


over the 


dapper, young men who used to 


with are pretty rainbow- 
colored stock certificates, 
your dreams and your 
money. It must be thor- 
oughly understood that 
you are the only player 
who puts up any money 
Now the game is to find 
out if you can hold on to 
your money or whether 


yw ag your banker or broker 
before buying stocks recom- 
mended by strangers or boomed in 
telegrams or newspapers opérated 
in the manner described in this 
article on Page 74. 


|. ytd stocks and bonds as you 
buy ordinary articles—care- 
fully and after thorough examina- 





ring your door-bell to switch you 
out of good stocks into bad ones, 
are Cleaning up beyond the wild- 
est dreams of former swindlers. 
And their game besides being tre- 
mendously profitable is absolutely 
safe. The stock swindler was al- 
ways hard to catch and convict 
even in the old days. Now it is 
almost impossible to convict him 





the unseen salesman gets om. 


it. You are certain to 
lose but you are equally 
certain to have a few 
thrilling weeks. 





ON’T be gullible! 
see bait, look for the trap. 


because his victims never see him 4 
and, therefore, can make no 


When you _ ther 
identification. 





T IS believed that there are op- 





The only new thing 
about “‘Dollarette’’ is the 
name. It is simply a bigger, better and brighter edition of 
the ancient ‘‘come on" swindle that has steadily drained 
this country of part of its savings for years. 

It is played by the same old heartless ‘‘Dynamiter,”’ or 
high-pressure salesman, in a new guise. But it must be 
said for these gentlemen who infest the lunatic fringe of 
finance that in the past few vears they have developed their 
profession into a high art. 

The ‘‘Dynamiter’’ was always dangerous. Now he has 
become a national menace. With his new game of *“‘Dol- 
larette’’ he has penetrated into the homes and stores in 
every little town and hamlet in the country. In his opera- 
tions he has been greatly helped by the big Bull Markets on 
the Stock Exchange. Every first page story in the news- 
— telling of a stock market advance has been a million 
dollar advertisement for ‘‘Dollarette."’ 


The “Tipsters,” who have replaced the old-fashioned, 
14 


erating in Wall Street today at 
least fifty *‘ Boiler Shops,"’ as these 
nests of swindlers are known to the professionals. Each 
boiler shop employs anywhere from 5 to 150 salesmen. One 
-— raided had ten rooms with twelve men to a room 
Each salesman was supposed to call at least 300 prospects 4 
day. The salesmen got five per cent commission and each 
made about $300 a week. The authorities proved that the 
gang running the shop had cleaned up $500,000 in three 
months. They had a sucker list of 250,000 names. 

A bond salesman friend of mine was out of a job some 
months ago and answered a glowing advertisement in the 
newspaper for salesmen. He stumbled into a ‘‘Boilet 
Shop."’ He was interviewed by a stout man with a high 
forehead and horn-rimmed glasses who was reeking with 





prosperity. After a few questions, he was sent into the 
next room for lessons in high-pressure salesmanship. There 
were about twenty foxy leaking young men in the class 
which was being lectured by a dynamic crew manager. 
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Better Business 
Bureau 


The honey-tongued 
salesman baits the 
trap, but is rarely 
trapped by the au- 
thorities because 
his victims cannot 
identify him 


By FRANK J. 
WILLIAMS 


Author of “White Collar Bandits” 


woman in the country, no matter how poor, is 
on one sucker list or another. It is a great in- 
dustry. With a few hours’ notice you could 
obtain a list of any class of persons in the United 
States. 

A few days after vou become a stockholder of 
record in any good company your name pass¢s 
into the hands of a “‘Dynamiter.’" The sucker 
list industry serves the purpose of legitimate in- 
dustry to a certain extent but it is absolutely 
indispensable to the stock swindler. 

Sucker lists bring fancy prices—and why not? 
They are worth their weight in gold to a ‘‘Dyna- 
miter.’’ I have heard swindlers boast that with 
a good sucker list, a few hundred thousand 
shares of worthless stock and the telephone they 
could ride to fortune in a few months. 

I looked over the catalogue of a concern in 


<=> : 
~~ SS ~ 
“0 he at 74 
My friend said that after Pa (t« % i . 
4 - -. 2 “a, ; a“ P 
he had completed his Mar, Pts tes, ts A typical come- 
course he felt that he _™ 4p > 4iz Tip tel f 
rould be abl Pay te May Ky Se on telegram o 
ter ge : able to 0, cop Chasy | Regs the shady oper- 
Pek the trut hat Wee Ais ‘in i ky, ee ator who is build- 
Before being sent “SS, “ty “a, ts, ™ ing up a stock by 
out he was once again he Way, urgin rospects 
interviewed by the ee to yw , Thou- 
prosperous looking —— ands of aes 
gentleman with the horn- are spent every 
rimmed glasses. The Boss da pays 8 rams 
reached down into one of the desk JA - 
d and long distance 
tawers and pulled out a sheet of paper. arn Ils b 
“y "he said. 'H oy ; telephone calls by 
“Young man,”’ he said. ere is a list com chose enodeness 
piled by one of the large insurance companies showing the ” 
moncy ) to beneficiaries during the last month. You 
will find the names of widows here who have received from 
$500 to $50,000. It is a rich field and you should make a_ the ‘‘Sucker List’ industry a few days ago. A list of 
lot of money. Now go out and show us what you cando."’ selected wealthy widows was offered for $1,500. Ordi- 
nary widows, not selected, brought only $300. A list of 


“TYyO YOU mean,”’ he said with rising indignation, 
“that you want me to go out and sell your rotten 
stock to those poor people?”’ 

The Boss stared, ft wwe utely overcome by such scruples. 

“If you want to get on in the world,"’ he said, ‘‘you will 
have to do a lot of things you don't like. I see you are not 
the material we want. Good day.” 

Now without these sucker lists the game of ‘‘Dollarette’’ 
could not be played. But how are they obtained? Have 
you ever registered at a high class hotel and a few weeks 
later received advertising matter? Do you remember that 
shortly after you joined your golf club you started to get 
Circulars in the mail? 

Certainly the hotel or the golf club didn’t give up your 
mame. You might just as well know that every man and 
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wealthv dentists could be bought for $3,000. There were 
lists of doctors, priests and ministers, retail grocers and 
druggists, plumbers and even housemaids. These were 
offered at prices governed by the known gullibility of 
the class. 


A> of members of prominent golf clubs brought only 
$150. A list of wealthy Gentiles, 1,400 of them, 
was offered at $300 while a list of 6,000 wealthy Jews 
brought only $100. 

I heard an amusing story of double crossing in the 
‘sucker list’’ world. A notorious swindler bought what 


was supposed to be a gilt-edged list and he paid a high 


price for it. He spent thousands of dollars canvassing the 


(Continued on page 72) 
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names on the list without 
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By 
GEORGE 
S. 
BROOKS 


IGHT-WATCHMAN John Powers 

was a methodical and a lonely 

man. ‘‘A queer one,’ his wife 
called him Except for a haunting, 
dreamy look about his pale blue eyes, 
he was as insignificant a man as could be 
found in the city. 

He seldom talked except to himself 
But, when in his own society, John Powers 
was an amusing conversationalist. He frequently told 
himself, jokingly, that his only friends were the hours 
marked upon the dial of his huge silver-cased watch 

Since he worked twelve hours each night, John Powers 
had twelve friends. The first three of them, Messrs. Six, 
Seven, and Eight O'Clock were very busy. They were 
taken up with the shrill-voiced scrub women who invaded 
the building, as soon as the six-o'clock whistle blew 
Like street car acquaintances, thev scarcely took time to 
nod a ‘good evening"’ to the watchman but were perfectly 
familiar through years of association 

Nine, Ten and Eleven, on the other hand, were com- 
panionable hours. They had easy leisure to spend with 
John Powers. They loafed with him in the Employment 
Superintendent's office, looking out the front window at 
the pedestrians and automobiles passing and repassing in 
the street. 

Twelve O'Clock was John Powers’s supper companion. 
They ate together from his dinner pail. One O'Clock was 
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a gad-about neigh- 
bor with whom he 
smoked and gos- 
siped. Two, Three 
and Four were in- 
terminable bores, who could scarcely be yawned off. 

Five O'Clock was a welcome caller, always appearing 
to remind John Powers that he might go home and sleep 
luxuriously just at the time when other men were rising to 
go to work. John Powers always left the factory at the 
moment when Six O'Clock and the day-watchman rapped 
on the front door together. 

So, after twenty years of night-watching, John Powers 
felt that he knew the hours much better than he knew his 
own family. He thought of them as closer and dearer to 
him, as more alive and vital than his own wife and 
children. 

With his oldest son, the watchman scarcely had a sens¢ 
of parentage or even of relationship. James, a department 
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If You See a Crime 


Beware! 


For It Is Sometimes Better to Know Nothing 


Than to Possess Terrible Knowledge 


store delivery clerk, left 
home each morning before 
his father returned to it 
And at night John Powers 
usually started for the fac- 
tory before his first born was through work. 

The oldest daughter, now in business school, was as 
alien to him as if she belonged in another household. 
Even Mary, his wife, and the three little children, seemed 
to live in a different world and to speak an alien tongue. 

John Powers had two nights off each month. On the 
day after each night off, he went on a solitary fishing ex- 
pedition if the weather were fair. If it stormed, he at- 
tended four movies in succession : 

His family said: “‘Pa’s funny.’ 

John Powers was inclined to agree with them. He had 
less contact with the world in which he lived than many 
life prisoners. He was not unhappy. In fact, he liked the 
solitary remoteness of existence which he achieved in the 
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The policeman 
walked slowly, it 
seemed reluc- 
tantly, to the 
murder car and 
the lifeless clay 
it contained 


very center of the always active and crowded city 

Moreover, as John Powers once remarked while eating 
his supper with Twelve O'Clock, he was no great hand to 
read be papers. 


om Y BOY James, him that’s in the department store, 
he’s always bringing newspapers home with him,” 
he said as he munched a cold, fried egg sandwich. ‘'I tell 
him he'd do better if he saved his two centses and three 
centses. He'd have nickels.” 
John took a swallow of coffee, which he had warmed 
on the steam pipes. 
‘The trouble with newspapers is they always look alike. 
I tell my boy that there's always the same news in them. 


Just the same news with the names and places changed.” 


Of course, John Powers had never dared tell James any- 
thing of the kind. For James and Mary and Stella, not 
forgetting the three little children, would ali have con- 
tradicted him louddy and shouted him down. It had been 
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years since the watchman had ventured to voice an opin- 
ion at home. 


INCE he seldom read the daily grist of news, since he 

seldom talked with those who iid, since his only con- 
fidants were the hours of the night, which hear much and 
say nothing, John Powers knew little of a storm which 
was brewing in the city’s governmental mills. - He was 
unaware of an extraordinary session of the Grand Jury. 
He did not know of a special state investigator appointed 
by the Governor. The head-lines cried through the 
streets had neither offended nor pleased his ears. 

In a word, John Powers might be said to have been the 
most unworldly and the shyest man among a half million 
of his fellows 

On the evening of September eleventh, John Powers 
was sitting on the Information Clerk's cushion which he 
had placed in the Employment Superintendent's chair. 
He was talking with Ten O'Clock and looking through 
the window at the street outside. 

‘There must be a hole in the pavement,’’ observed the 
watchman. “That fellow out there moved three red 
lanterns right down to the middle of the block.”’ 

Ten O'Clock made no reply. Ten O'Clock was a good 
listener. 

But strangely enough, as John Powers watched, a man 
im a gray overcoat and derby hat walked all about the 
lanterns he had placed, demonstrating that the asphalt 
was unbroken 

‘Looks tome like there's some funny business going on." 

Ten O'Clock might have told much, but did not. John 
Powers pulled his chair back into the shadow of the office 
partition. 

“There are two other fellows hiding in that doorway 
across the street. One of them's lighting a cigarette."’ 

Unconsciously, John Powers lowered his voice. Then, 
as he gazed with his timid blue eyes, another bit of panto- 
mime was added to the little street drama. A policeman 
strolled down, looking sharply at the men in the doorway 
and the man in the gray overcoat who had brought the 
lanterns to the spot. It seemed to John Powers that the 
policeman was angry, until he approached close enough to 
the wearer of the gray overcoat to see the man's features. 

The policeman turned and walked very quickly to the 
corner and out of sight. 

The watchman, in his interest in these inexplicable 
movements, forgot Ten O'Clock entirely and waited ex- 

ctantly to see what would 
Lepeen next. The gray over- 
coat suddenly ran to cover in 
a doorway. , 

At the other end of the i 
street a big touring car ap- 
peared. The driver, seeing 
the red lanterns stretched 
across the pavement, applied 
his emergency brake. The 
car came to a sudden halt. 


yt ee John Powers's 
blinking eyes, a battle 
began. From a dozen door- 
ways, automatic pistols spat 
at the wor ort x and its 
occupants. The chauffeur of 
the automobile rose from his 
seat, tugging at a revolver in 
his pocket but before he 
could swing it into action he 
collapsed across the wheel. 
In the still street the shots 
sounded loud as cannon. John 
Powers, wishing to close his 
eyes and yet wide-eyed, shrank 





back into his chair, cowering as if he, himself, were the 
target for these bullets. In gasping horror, he saw half a 
dozen men rush the car, firing as they approached it and 
emptying their pistols into the already lifeless bodies of 
the occupants. 

Then, in a mad stampede, the assassins wheeled and ran 
in the same direction where the policeman had vanished, 
The last one, who ran with a slight limp, turned the 
corner. The automobile was left standing there, by the 
three red lanterns. 

John Powers sat limp in his chair. His lips were dry and 
his tongue did not moisten them. He felt weighted down 
by an overwhelming sense of guilt, as if he had been a 
party to the murder. 

The distant street light showed it with peculiar realism. 
At the same time, he thought of hiding in the stockroom 
and remaining there until some one removed the murder 
car and the lifeless clay it contained. 

Torn by a desire to get away, and yet unable to move, 
the watchman sat still, his breath coming through his 
parted lips in whistling gasps. It seemed hours that he 
waited. The policeman, who had run away, returned, 

The officer walked slowly, it seemed reluctantly, to the 
machine, cut off the motor which was beginning to steam 
and flashed a torch light upon the bodies. The gleam of 
the pocket light made John Powers shudder. The police- 
man walked back to the corner, blew his whistle and 
rapped on the sidewalk with his stick. 


i ip horrible nightmare, in all of its grotesque reality, 
lasted until daylight. Coroners and. morgue atten- 
dants came, to carry away the bodies in their Siicher coffins. 
Detectives and policemen, reporters, photographers, assis- 
tant district attorneys, surveyors, experts in firearms, curi- 
ous Citizens, men, women and children, filled the street. 
Some of them rapped on the factory door, but did not 
stir John Powers. He was paralyzed by the memory of the 
thing he had seen. 

All the formalities that custom and the law direct were 
scrupulously observed. 

When John Powers admitted him, the day-watchman 
was talkative. He volleyed questions at John Powers, to 
which the night man replied in monosyllables and from 
which he eventually fled like a guilty conspirator. 

On his way out, John Powers bought two morning 
papers. 

The story John Powers had not known was told under 
the screaming head- 
lines, in ink red as the 
blood that had spilled 

“I’m asking you for money upon the pavement. 

for this man. You know An ‘‘independent’’ city 

why he’s leaving town. contractor, his part 
Do I get it?” ner, his brother, and 
his chauffeur were the 
victims. They had 
been threatening dis- 
closures about the 
+ building of a city gar- 
bage disposal plant. 
They had died, only a 
few hours before they 
were to testify before 
the Grand Jury 
One paper called on 
the police for whole- 
sale arrests. The other, 
equally vehement, de- 
manded that the Mayor 
appoint a special board 
to investigate some- 
thing. John Powers was 
not quite clear what. 


John Powers dared 
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From his window, the night-watchman saw two other fellows hid- 


ing in the opposite doorway. 


the next bit of pantomime would 


He was unnerved, dazed, and worried. 
seven blocks to the park, over 
his starting 
traveled that 


not go home. 
He walked the streets, 
through the bridle path, and back again to 
point. He did not know how many times he 
Circuit, or paused to rest upon a bench. 
At five o'clock, when he should have been eating his 
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He waited expectantly to see what 


be in this strange street drama 


breakfast or leaving for the factory, he was seized with a 
sudden panic. He became afraid of the questions he might 
encounter, of the people who might speak to him. He 
walked rapidly westward through the downtown streets, 
out toward the setting sun. 

By seven o'clock, he was at the (Continued om page 108) 
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The Man who 





No wonder the pineapple has a 
romantic personality when its 
realm boasts landscapes like this! 


ONEY’S not worth a tinker’s 
dam to a man unless he uses it 
the right way," said a San Fran- 

cisco banker as we sat in his skyscraper 
office looking down on the Bay. 

“What is the right way?"’ I asked. 

All bankers are indirect except when 
they say, ‘“No,"’ so this one replied by 
indirection. 

“Possibly the handling of money has 
warped my moral judgment,"’ he replied, 
“but here's the sort of thing I mean. In 
1901, the Hawaiian Islands had a mixed 
population of natives, Chinese, Japanese 
and white folks. Ships came and went with 
fair regularity and trade goods moved in and out. Together, 
exports and imports wouldn't have strained an eight figure 
adding-machine, while the tourist traffic was nothing 
much. That's one-half of the picture. Here's the other: 

‘Up in Maine, the same year, a young man was sweating 
over a patch of ground making things grow. While the 
other lads were whanging a baseball, or going fishing, or 
sitting on some girl's front porch, this fellow was figuring 
the why and where of Old Lady Ceres’s methods. That 
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The evolution of the pineapple into the 
most economical shape 


And Dragged the Islands 


By CAMPBELL 


fall his father gave him fifteen hvn- 
dred dollars. What the boy did with 
that money helped jump the Islands’ 
trade to some two hundred million 
a year.” 


Vo ELL, what's the 
tion?’’ I inquired. 

“T’ve learned a lot of things in 
this banking business,’’ he replied 
“Among them, that an outstanding, 
well-handled product, with some 
romance about it, invariably pulls 
the general level of business in that 
community up with it. There's De- 
troit, for example, or—but you go on 
over across the street there and get 
Jim Dole to tell you about pineapples. 
He won't want to talk about himself, 
but you drag the story out of him, be- 
cause it was Jim who really and 
truly put the Hawaiian islands on the 
commercial! map.” 

So I went across 
Market Street and 
called on this 
Jim Dole — James 
Drummond Dole, 
miliionaire, of 
Honolulu, if you 
have to be formal 
—in his part-time 
office where he 
spends three 
months of the year. 
The other nine 
find him some- 
where en the plan- 
tations or in the 
canneries, busy on 
his job. 

Parenthetically, 
the Hawaiian Is- 
lands grow and export a lot of things, the principal pros 
ucts being pinea = and sugar. And here's an odd thing’ 
Captain Cook found sugar-cane when he discovered the 
“Sandwich Islands"’, as he named them, in 1778, and for a 
hundred years there's been a sugar industry. 

But, for the first seventy-five years of that century, the 
annual trade volume made a very small splash in the 
world's financial pool. Apparently sugar was merely com- 
monplace material. Then a business with a strong ro- 
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Made Haw 


the Pineapple ’s Personality 


Into a Golden Era of Prosperity 


MacCULLOCH 


and things happened, which 
forms a highly useful tip for an ambitious community. 
My banker friend had nalts stressed that word, romance, 
when he referred to outstanding products. 

Romance would seem to be that quality which intrigues 
one’s interest and stimulates the imagination sympatheti- 
cally. I mentioned this to Dole. 

‘That sounds right,’’ he observed thoughtfully. ‘‘Come 
to think of it, the wheat farmer is the backbone of the 
nation, but the orange grower puts it all over him when it 
comes to interest. You don’t notice those orange growers 
applying to Congress for relief, do you?"’ 

‘How did you pick Hawaii to grow pineapples?’’ Lasked. 

“IT didn’r,”” he replied. “‘That was happen-so. 
There was a sum of fifteen hundred dollars left over 
from the fund my father had provided for my educa- 
tion. I didn’t know what I wanted to do, except that 
it had to do with growing things in the soil, and it seemed 
a good idea to look around a little first. We had a cousin 
in the Islands, Sanford B. Dole, and, besides, I'd always 
wanted to see the South Seas.” 

‘“*Romance stirring, eh?"’ 

‘Must have been. I'd heard that coffee looked promis- 
ing down there, so I took the fifteen hundred and started. 
When I landed there in November, 1901, the coffee didn’t 
look so promising. A good deal of disappointment at- 
tended that discovery. Then a fellow salad siastaahes to 
me and mentioned that che climate was just the thing for 
them. 


mance appeal took charge 


a THINK I got quite a little excited when I began to 
vision plantations and canneries and native workers 
and ships carrying cargoes of fruit to all the world. Perhaps 
the romantic nature of the pineapple hit me, don’t you 
think? You know it has a personality; an ‘IT’. 

A mutual friend had told me that Jim Dole was diffident, 
inarticulate and deprecatory. He may be the first and 
third—when on the subject of himself, but he’s far from 
the second when it comes to pineapples. Of course, to 
hear him tell it, Dole doesn’t amount to much more than a 
fortuitous combination of happy accidents, his part being 
largely confined, he ‘intimates, to having been present 
when a lot of interesting events took place. Others have 
wholly opposite ideas about that, notably my banker 
friend. 

“The possibilities had me all stirred up and enthusias- 
tic,’ he resumed. ‘“‘The combination of fruit with sales 
value and a soil that would grow it looked good 

“My father always said that when a decision had to be 

made one should get all the facts first, consider them in re- 
lation to the matter in hand, and then decide. Which was 


excellent except for the reason that I had no facts, save 
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James Drummond 
Dole. He invested 
$1500 and jumped 
the Islands’ trade to 
$200,000,000 a year 


only that exporting pineapples had al- 
ready been tried and had failed. 

‘That made it necessary to make my 
own facts, sol took over an acreage that 
a man had homesteaded and failed 06 de- 
velop and began to raise the fruit. It 
was tough for a while, but finally we learned the trick after 
a lot of ups and downs. The facts were encouraging so 
we decided to make pineapples our business." 


ERHAPS Jim Dole’s family can get him to talk about 
himself, but I haven't found any one efSe who seems to 
have made much of a success of it. And I noticed, when 
he resumed after a telephone call, that the personal pro- 
noun had disappeared and that a Lindberghian “‘we"’ 
had taken its place 
‘Our plans were not at all tremendous,’ 
“Ir would be nice to say that we saw 


"he went on, 
a concern 
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These pineapple fields require lots 
of patience. Crop average is one 
every two years 


doing thirty-five million a 
year, but we didn't. It was 
necessary to organize a com- 
pany. That meant other 
people's money, and the 
prople who had money 
cnew all about the previous 
failure and were difficult 
to convince that conditions 


had changed. 


“47OU see, the previous 

effort had two things 
wrong with it; first, that it 
had been made prior to an- 
nexation, which made it 
necessary to meet a duty on 
fruit entering the United 
States, and second, that they 
had tried to ship fresh fruit, 
picking it green and letting 
it ripen in transit. 

‘A pineapple picked green ‘ 
is sour and tough, and a pineapple ripened artificially is 
sourer and tougher. And, besides, it is just about as easy 
to handle as a porcupine.’’ He paused a moment retro- 
spectively. “‘And there was other opposition.” 

He didn’t mention what the other opposition was, 
but a look at the files of the three Honolulu newspapers 
of that era showed plenty of it in the form of a very 
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In the world’s largest fruit company, 
you will see these syruping machines, 
vacuum machines, cookers, etc. 
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On to the trimming table shoots the 
“pine” minus shell and core 


A warehouse that stores the 
bran necessary to pineapple 
production 


decided statistical antago- 


nism. Judging from the 
comments on the _ infant 
business James 


oar 
rummond Dole had plen- 
ty to argue against. 

“My fifteen hundred didn't 
last long,’’ Dole resumed. 
‘So we had to get money 
somewhere. We fixed up a 
prospectus that was as mod- 
est as we knew how to make 
it, because it just had to 
draw cash.’ He smiled at 
the recollection. ‘“That pro- 
spectus wasn't so very ex- 
travagant in its claims and 
proposals. Look at it.”’ 

It wasn't. He had esti- 
mated the pack for the first 
year at 7,000 cases and the 
cost of raising the fruit at 
$70 an acre. Evidently he'd 
been a little nervous over the first year’s payroll. It 
looked rather high, he admits. Here it is: 


Manager (Dole) year $ goo 


Teamster 1 year 600 
Processor 4 months 600 
Canner 5 months 750 


3 Chinamen 15 months go 
1oChinamen amonths 880 
$4,720 

As it happened the first year’s pack reached only 1,893 
cases, which gave the calamity prophets an opening. I 
have an idea that the tense muscles about Dole’s jaw began 
to develop about then. 

A few paragraphs back I said that Hawaiian trade had 
moved ahead with the pineapple. As generalities don't 
mean much, it is well to be specific. Old trade records of 
the Islands are difficult to find and not always reliable, but 
the total in-and-out commerce of the Hawaiian group in 
1901—when Jim Dole went down there—appears to have 
been $11,794,523. 





WENTY-SIX years later the total in-and-out commerce 

had climbed up to $198,467,583, an increase of eigh- 
teen fold. At the Sestanien of the century, bank deposits 
at the Pacific crossroads were regarded as sacrosanct, so we 
can get pe much in the statistical way until 1910. 
That year total deposits were given as $10,324,305. In 
1927, they had risen to $73,412,098. 
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“Pines” arriving at the can- 
nery. The peak pack is 275 
carloads in one day 


If we plot a curve of pine- 
apple production from 1903, 
when things really got under 
way, and express it in dollar 
values, then superimpose on 
it another curve of Hawaiiczn 
trade in dollars, the two are 
found to run nearly parallel, 
which is a fairly reliable 
confirmation of my banker 
friend's statement that pine- 
apple was the hoist for all 
the Islands’ trade. 


NDEED, the pineapple 
curve acts as an indicator 

of Island prosperity. The 
discovery of the iron sul- 
phate treatment for pine- 
apples, in 1917, seems to 
create the definite divisional 
line where the commmerce of 
the group turned sharply 
upward. In that year tax collections moved up $25,000,- 
000, indicating an increase in property values. Bank de- 
posits trailed a year behind, as is natural, and, in 1918, 
jumped over $12,000,000 from the previous year. Ocean 
freights, tourist travel, personal income, insurance written, 
all show a marked upward trend, so it begins to look as if 
we have stumbled on an economic law. 

Occasionally it is the fashion to sneer at the dollar as a 
unit of measurement, but it can’t be improved as a reflector 
of general conditions. That's why it is important to note 
and prove that when Dole landed in Honolulu things were 
rather in the doldrums, and that, when he started the pine- 
apple on its career, he set going a force that kicked the 
Hawaiian Islands swiftly up the commercial stairs. 

Nothing has advertised this American outpost of Pacific 
commerce better than the pineapple. Just as Brazil is best 
known for its coffee, Honduras for its mahogany, and 
South Africa for its diamonds, there's a strong publicity 
value to the romantic fruit. Here's the way it works: 

Early in December last I had a letter from a friend in 
London. He wrote: 

“I'll be seeing you sooner than expected. The weather 
is bad here and Mrs. M—— and myself will take the 
Berengaria on Saturday. We hadn't intended to leave Eng- 
land until the spring, and then were going to run over to 
Canada, but some canned pineapple came into the house 
last week with ‘Paradise Island’ printed on the label along 
with a picture of some waving palms. The combination 
proved too much for us and, as we have never seen the 
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A luscious crop like this shows per- 
fect pineapple culture 


This is the way your Hawaiian 
pineapple looks in the early stages 
of its growth 


Pacific, we're going to spend 
six weeks loafing around the 
Hawaiian Islands.”’ 

And here's another ince- 
pendent source of informa 
tion. Ralph Chandler is 
Vice-President and Geueral 
Manager of the Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, operat- 
ing a fleet between Honolulu 
and southern California. He 
doesn't effervesce, as you 
might expect from the place 
where he does business. You 
corkscrew words out of him 
a few at a time, and they 
come forth about as easily as 
a charitable contribution 
from an Aberdeen pawn- 
broker. 

‘Pineapples have done 
more for the Pacific trade in 
general than can be expressed 
quickly,’’ said Chandler. ‘‘We put the credit for a great 
part of the tourist business between here and Honolulu 
down to the pineapple account. In 1928, the tourists left 
over $8,000,000 in the Islands, and that was net to them, 
for the steamship companies got theirs first. They had 
nothing like that there in earlier years. Dole started some- 
thing when he went after pineapple.'’ (Continued on page 66) 





The American Can Company’s factory, 
next door, sends in these piles of cans 
on overhead conveyors 
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She chewed the fabric with a sap until 
I got peeved, so I sticks Oswald near 
the phone an’ pinches his leg 


NLESS I'm wrong, folks, it was Confucius, the 
great slant-eye ¢oge an’ weather predictor, 
who blossomed out with that bright saving, 

“Only one thing in life is certain—an’ that is death.”’ 

Which proves positively that our Mongolian friend 
should never have climbed out of the hand laundry busi- 
ness, because any hombre who would broadcast such a 
terribly dumb statement cannot an’ does not belong among 
the Clever Remark Crowd, in fact, it proves that he was 
well saturated with ignorance. I am personally aware of 
three other things in life which are certain, an’ I hereby 
enumerate them, namely, to wit, i.¢., as follows: 

1. If some silly looking bimbo leans heavily against 
your front door-bell, you can be certain that he desires to 
sell you some six per cent gold mortgage bonds or a hunk 
of subdivision property on the outskirts of a near-by suburb 
about forty-three miles away. 

2. If some goofy looking gink leans heavily against 
your rear door-bell, you can be certain that he is working 
his way through college an’ cannot graduate unless you 
sign a subscription for seven different magazines, or else, 
he is peddling vacuum cleaners an’ will not take ‘‘no"’ for 
an answer, in fact, he ain't going away until you give him 
an order or a kick in the back of his lap. 

3. If some good-looking youn lady marries a funny 
looking young man who writes o a living, you can be 
certain that he won't be able to support her, an’ she will 
have to go back to work or starve to death. 

“Well,” I can hear you snort, “why all this remarkable 
display of mental strain? You may have figured all that 
stuff out for yourself but who cares, huh? In other words, 
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My Witfely 


Introducing Two Saps 
Who Tried 
To Go Single 
In Double Harness 
With 
Side-Splitting 


C omplications 






your program is coming in clear enough but your idea of 
entertainment bears too large a resemblance to three other 
things which I always tune out in a hurry, an’ I'm refer- 
ring to stale stories, startling statistics an’ sterile sopranos. 
You better get down to business quick!"’ 

An’ therefore I hastens to state that I am the young man 
what writes for a living, an’ I have a flock of woe to throw 
at you which will bring tears to your lamps! Yup, the 
grief-water is going to spill off your chin in torrents an’ 
ruin your davenport—if you're sitting on a davenport. Of 
course if you are leaning against an unlawful mahogany 
bar, the result will be still worse—your glass of pretzel- 
fluid is going to get diluted. 

You see, when me an’ Gertie got married three years 
ago I thought I would always be able to support her, Bee a 
couple weeks ago she decided that being married to an 
author is an easy way to lose weight, so she went out to 
find herself a job. 

I do all my writing at home, so she figured I could take 
care of our little Oswald, who is two years old. (I hope I 
die before Oswald grows big enough to register anger over 
his goofy monicker, although I didn't hand him that call- 
number—I wanted to name him Jack or Bill. Neverthe- 
less, he may not believe me an’ is very apt to shove a few 
left hooks in my direction). 


ELL, it’s very difficult for a married dame to grab 

some employment, so she dumps her wedding-ring 

into a bureau drawer an’ pretends she is single an’ well+ 

fed, an’, after looking around for a while, she lands a neat 
job in a large office downtown. 

One night, a couple days after she started to work, me 

an’ her was bathing the supper crockery when the tcle- 

hone rang, so she answered it. It was one of the saps 

from her office an’ he wanted to make a date with her. She 
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Went Back to Work 
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hung ca the wire an’ chewed the fabric with this dumb 
squirt until I got peeved, so I picks up little Oswald, sticks 
his map near the phone an’ pinches his leg. He lived up 
to all my expectations an’ let out a couple of hellish wails! 
I thought I was raining on the parade but I got fooled. 

“Omigawd, what's all that racket?’’ gasps the dodo who 
was chinning with Gertie. 

“Racket?” says my sparring partner, with light laughter 
in her voice an’ murder, manslaughter an’ mayhem in her 
tyes, “‘racket? Why, Edgar, I'm afraid you have no ear for 
music, because that is Signor Gazzaza singing on a New 
Yawk program! Oh deah me, yes!" 

Right away I laughs out loud because Oswald sounded a 
whole lot more like some poor ice man what has just got 
several digits squashed by a fifty-pound cake of John Frost. 

“Who's spilling the merriment?’ squeaks the cream puff 
muncher. 

“Oh,"’ says my quarrel companion, ‘‘that was the jani- 
tor who just laughed. He's in my apartment fixing a leaky 
faucet. He has an extremely queer sense of humor—he's 
laughing because he just hit his finger with a hammer!’ 


AS she mad! As soon as she was through talking to 

this simp, she turns on me an’ howls, ‘Why, you 
poor animal! Are you trying to make me lose a good 
thirty-frogskins-per-week job? You'll be gazing at the 
ceiling for much more than fourteen seconds if I ever lose 
control of my sweet disposition, you double-jointed, 
cloven-hoofed Corona Wrestler!"’ 

“You've got a wagonload of nerve, telling him I was 
the janitor!”’ yelps me; ‘don't ever call me a janitor no 
more—I'm a professional man an’ I—"’ 

"You're a which?” squawks her; “‘listen, guy, if you 
carned half as much wampum as a janitor drags down | 
wouldn't have to work! I should have known better than 
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By SNOWSHOE AL 


A New Rough-and-Tumble Humorist 
Makes His Bow 





“Papa’s under the bed,” yells the brat. 
“Don’t believe him, Miss Andersen. I 


still claim I’m only his brother” 


to hook up with a yap who depends upon an imaginary 
imagination for a tiving. Your brain weighs less than a 
gnat’s conmscience.”’ 


WEL folks, things soon began to get on my nerves. 
Every night the phone would ring, an’ it was always 
Edgar or Clarence or Wallie or Freddie or some other goat 
like that. My stable mate would trade baby talk with 
these bums while I washed the dishes an’ put the kid to 
bed. 

Little Oswald got so used to having me dump him into 
the arms of Murphy, or Morpheus, or whoever that Greek 
god was, that he started calling me mama, so I had to 
break him of this phooey habit by dusting his rompers 
with a fly swatter. 

And then one evening, while I was preparing the evening 
meal, my wife calls me up an’ announces that she ain't go- 
ing to be home till probably midnight, because the vice- 
president is going to take her to dinner an’ then to the 
opera. 

This made me boil over, so I says: “Lay off that racket! 
Tell the guy you're married! Quit the job! Ring down 
the curtain on this monkey business!"’ 

‘Aw, calm yourself,"’ snorts her; ‘‘you an’ me both 
need new clothes an’ I guess it's up to me to earn them. 
I ain't dropping no thirty bucks per week just because you 
are of a jealous nature. Anyhow, the vice-president ain't 
a bad looking stiff—I really don’t think he’s married— 
an’ he’s awfully nice to us girls down here, so I didn't like 
to refuse him because he is very influential around this 
office. I didn’t want him to be sore at me. You know I 
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Gertie presents us as the fiancé and his little brother, and right 


away Oswald says, “Hello, Mama.” 


“Har, har,” laughs me, 


“Oswald has a bad habit of calling everybody, ‘mama’ ” 


don't care for opera. It ain't intelligent enough for me."’ 
‘Your sad narrative reminds me of a dago city named 
Bologna,’ sneers me. “‘I'll bet you didn’t even hesitate 
when he asked you. Go feed that noise to the Soldiers of 
the Sea. I'm getting mad—"’ 
“Aw, go boil a sack of cement an’ drink the broth,” 
says her, hanging up on me. 


WELL a couple nights later my wife slings some more 
calamity in my direction. She breezes into our 
igloo, all out of breath, an’ says, “‘Al, we'll have to get 
dinner out of the way in a hurry tonight because three of 
the girls from my office are coming up here! I didn’t want 
to invite them but I just couldn't get out of it. One of 
them only lives three blocks from here—can you imagine 
that—an I was telling them what a cute little apartment 
[ have, so they just insisted on coming to see it!" 

‘Oh, marvelous!"’ shrieks me. ‘I have a very poor nose 
but, even so, I can smell chaos in the offing!" 

“Take Oswald's bed apart an’ hide it,’’ says Gertie; 
“then take him an’ do a disappearing act! Later on, 
you can come in an’ I'll tell ‘em you are my boy friend. 
We'll pretend Oswald is your little brother.”’ 

‘That job of yours ought to pay five hundred a month,” 
says I, ‘because your thirty berries per week will hardly 
cover my expenses at the sanitarium where I'll soon be 
located!"’ 

Nevertheless, I climbs into a clean shirt, sticks a fresh 
air of socks on the kid an’ drags him through the back 
oor. We went over in the park an’ watched the little 

squirrels at play. The little squirrels didn't pay any atten- 
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tion to Oswald but they stared at me in a suspicious man- 
ner an’ licked their lips. This caused me to take a sudden 
dislike to these fur-coated nutcrackers, so I slung a half 
brick at the closest one. Right away, a ferocious looking 
policeman emerged from behind a clump of bushes an 
says: 

‘What the hell's the idea, huh? What're yuh trying to 
do to that poor little squoil?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ says I, ‘'I just tossed him a peanut.”’ 

‘Oh, yeh?”’ yells him. ‘Since when have they started 
building houses out of peanuts? Now you get outa the 
park or I'll ——! ——! ; ——!}" 

“Such language ain't fit for childish ears,’’ says I 
“Come, Oswald—I think it’s almost time now for us to 
return to the other battlefield.”’ 


S° WE wends our way slowly homeward, as the poets 
would say, an’ plays a tune on the front door-bell. 

‘Who is it?’’ comes my sparring partner's voice. 

“Did they get here yet?’’ asks me. ‘‘Has the scandal 
trio checked in?"’ 

‘‘O-0-0-0-oh, hello! This is quite a surprise! Come 
right up, Albert!’’ squawks Gertie, an’ this was positive 

roof that Faith, Hope and Charity had already arrived, 
secrete my wife never calls me Albert unless we have com- 
pany. What she calls me when we ain't got company is 
positively a crime. 

She opened the apartment door for us an’ says, “‘Girls, | 
want you to meet my fiancé! Albert, this is Miss Kennedy, 
an’ this is Miss Andersen—she only lives three blocks from 
here; isn’t ¢hat wonderful—an’ this is Miss Johnson, our 
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gwitchboard operator. An’, girls, this is Albert's little 
brother Oswald. Hello, Oswald!’’ 

“Hello, Mama,"’ says Oswald. 

“Har, har, harharhar!"’ laughs me; ‘‘Oswald has a bad 
habit of calling everybody ‘mama.’ Sometimes he even 
calls me ‘mama.’ ”’ 

“You ain't my mama,’’ explains the brat to me, “‘you're 


my papa. 


“APPLE-GREASE!"" says I. ‘Don't take my little 
brother seriously, girls—he makes some rash re- 
marks at times.”’ 

“Hasn't Gertrude got the loveliest little apartment 
here?"’ gurgles Miss Andersen at me. ‘Don't you just 
adore that floor lamp?"’ 

“It's a good lamp,"’ admits me; “‘it cost us eighteen 
dollars an’ seventy—er, uh, that is, we bought it—uh, I 
mean—lI think she paid that much for it—say, listen, don't 
you girls think Pittsburgh madea terrible mistake when they 
traded Kiki Cuyler to the Cubs? Why, hell, that boy’sastar!’’ 

“I want my toys!’ yells Oswald; ‘I want my train! I 
want my red wagon!” 

“Be quiet,’’ says I; “I certainly ain't going to go home 
an’ get your playthings for you. If you don't act nice, ! 
won't bring you over here any more! Well, Gertie, how 
do you like your new job?"’ 

“Fine,”’ says my wife; ‘it’s a nice place—"’ 

“Oh, is she popular around our office!"’ chirps Miss An- 
dersen; “‘you better watch your step, Albert! Ha, ha! | 
think the secretary of our firm is crazy about her!’’ 

“Yeh?"’ says 1. ‘Heh, 
heh! That's very funny! 
Heh, heh!"’ 

At this moment Oswald 
comes out of the bedroom 
dragging his damned red 
wagon! I almost croaked! 
Yup, I could smell chaos 
approaching. But my wife 
was right on the job! 

“Why, Albert!"’ she re- 
marks. ‘Shame on you for 
telling him that his wagon 
was home! You know 
very well that he left it 
here at my house the last 
time you brought him 
over!" 

“I had forgot,’’ mutters 
me, wiping the perspira- 
tion off my map. ‘Os- 
wald, keep out of that bed- 
room or I 1] take you right 
home! Go park yourself 
in a corner.”’ 

Well, folks, we had a very pleasant evening—inter- 
rupted, of course, by hot remarks from the brat an’ tele- 
phone calls from Edgar, Clarence, Wallie an’ Freddie— 
an’ my wife served a stenographer’s banquet (coffee an’ 
cake). The Three Graces then announced their intention 
of doing the auf Wiedersehen trick, which meant that I 
also had to reach for my chapeau. However, our future 
president was now fast asleep on the davenport, so I says: 

“Gertie, I hate to wake my little brother, an’ I wonder if 
I could leave him here tonight. I'll come over early in the 
Morning an’ remove him.” 





“QURE,"’ says my toast burner; “‘good night, girls. 
Good night, Albert."’ 
Well, me an’ this covey of quail drags our hoofs down 
the street an’ I bade them farewell down near the corner 
tug store. Then I trots down the street, turns a corner, 
gallops back through an alley an’ enters our apartment, via 
the back door. My wife was in bed already an’ Oswald 
“ 
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was parked alongside her—I guess she was too tired to drag 
his bed out an’ put it together—so I crawls into my paja- 
mas an’ slides under the covers. 

I hadn't been there ten minutes before somebody rang 
long an’ determinedly on the front door-bell! Gertie 
crawls out of the sleep machine, rushes over to the speak- 
ing tube an’ says, ‘‘Who's there?”’ 

“Oh, Gertrude, this is Miss Andersen,’’ comes an ex- 
cited voice. ‘Let me in right away, please!"’ 

‘“‘Uh—er—all right,"’ says my stable mate, pressing the 
buzzer. Then she turns to me an’ squawks, Erawl under 
the bed! Take your clothes with you!"’ 

- ! ! ! !" snorts me but, nevertheless, 
there was nothing else to do so I gathers up my panes, 
shirt an’ socks an’ does a nose-dive under the dream wagon. 

Miss Andersen floats through the front door an’ registers 
distress. It seems as how she has lost her key an’ cannot 
wake anybody at the joint where she boards, an’ therefore 
she wants to do her snoring in our wigwam. There ain't 
a thing my wife could say, of course, except, ‘Why, 
cer-cer-certainly! Why not?” 


! 


S FAR as I was concerned, things began to look just 

too mournful! I couldn't help feeling sorry for Ger- 

tie, because I knew she was heavily embarrassed but, just 

the same, I didn't forget to save a lot of sympathy for 

myself, in fact, I figured I'd need it about four o'clock in 
the morning when it gets real chilly. 

About en Pa later, when the house was again filled with 
darkness an’ quietness, little Oswald woke up an’ let loose 
with a gruesome howl 
which would have done 







What she 

callsmewhen Credit to a lonesome 

we ain’t got W olf! On second 

company is a thought, I think he 
sounded more like an 


crime 
elephant with one foot 


caught in a _ railroad 
switch. 

“For heaven's sake!"’ 
squeaks my quarrel com- 
panion, getting up an’ 
turning on the light; 
‘‘what's the matter, Os- 
wald? Did you have a 
bad dream?"’ 


- AYBE he has the 
stomachache,”’ 
suggests this Andersen 


filly; ‘‘or probably he 
woke up an’ became 
frightened when he 


found me here."’ 
‘“My papa ain't here! 
I want my papa!"* howls the brat, squirming out of bed an’ 
landing down on the floor, right near me, in a sitting 
position. 

A moment later he clapped his hands gleefully. “‘Oh,”’ 
says he, ‘here's papa! Papa's under the bed! Hello, 
Papa! Come on out from under there Papa, I see 
you!” 

” ON'T believe him, Miss Andersen, don't believe 
him!"’ yells me from under cover, “'I still claim 
I'm only his brother!"’ 

Well, folks, us authors an’ writers are supposed to be a 
very temperamental lot, so temperamental in fact, that 
we are not able to write unless we are in the proper 
mood for it. 

An’ I certainly ain't in no kind of a mood right now 
to bore you any further with these troubles of mine, 
because this awful lump on my head has started hurting 
all over again. 
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Drawings By 
HARRY 
BECKHOFF 






HEY sat opposite each other at a 
broad glass-topped table. The older 
=| My man held in his hand a 
sheet of writing paper on 
which was a letter from his 
vis-a-vis. On the desk be- 
fore him lay several delicate 
instruments—a small pair of 
calipers, a finely graduated ruler and a magnifying glass. 

The younger man leaned forward in his chair: 

“Well, Mr. Harrow, what vocational aptitude does my 
handwriting reveal?’ 

“*My boy,’ announced the other, ‘‘you show unmistak- 
able signs of possessing great engineering genius. The 
large sweeping loops on your Is and Ys and Gs indicate 
imagination. Your thick down strokes indicate positive- 
ness. The careful joining of the two sides of the As and 
Os indicates love of detail and a tendency toward mathe- 
matical accuracy. All these qualities are those required of 
an engineer. Therefore | advise you very earnestly to 
enter that profession. You are bound to succeed in it." 

The young man drew a deep 
breath, rose and put out his 
hand. 


The kid has a hand 


“Thank you, Mr. Harrow, like a bank presi- 
for giving me an answer to my dent’s, but what’s in 
most perplexing question his head? 


what occupation to enter. I 
consider the twodollars which 
I am paying you for this analy- 
sis das handwriting the best 
investment I have ever made 
in my life."’ 


EN UNDER- 

WOOD had 
been spending his 
noon-hour in con- 
sultation with a 
graphologist. He 
a sme this adver- 
tisement in the 
paper as he rode 
down to work that 
morning: 

“If you want 
to improve your- 
self and learn for 
what work you 
are best fitted, have 
a grtaphological 
analysis made. As 
the physician rec- 
ognizes a disease 
by its symptoms, 
such as fever, erup- 
tions, swellings, 
inflammations, irregularities, etc., so the graphologist 
recognizes mental traits by handwriting symptoms or the 
peculiarities discernible.” 

The advertisement had struck Ben's eye because he was 
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ow Not to 


The Advice of An 
Beware of Fortune-Teller; 


thinking very seriously about that very question: ‘*Whatis 
my real vocation?’’ Here was some one who promised t 
tell him. Accordingly as soon as the noon gong sounded 
at the bank where he was employed, he had rushed over to 
the graphologist’s office and obtained his reading. 

Ben was just nineteen years old. He had been graduated 
from high school the preceding June and was casting abou 
for an occupational field in which he could permanently 
settle. For the present he was a messenger in the State 
Bank, and the Personnel Director had suggested that he 
might eventually become president. But Ben did not like 
the bank. 

He objected to having so many bosses. He thought the 
eighteen dollars a week he was getting was entirely too 
small a sum for such a rich bank to pay. And he knew 
that between himself and the presidency stood a long array 
of tellers, cashiers and other executives. Accordingly he 
had seized upon the glowing advertisement of the graphol- 
ogist as a possible solution of his problem. 

When he returned to the bank at one o'clock Ben walked 
At last he knew what was his real vocation. Now 

he wouldn't have to worry 

any more. He had to share 

~ the good news with some 

one, so he rushed up 

Mamie who had been in 

his graduating class in high 

school and was now work- 

ing in the filing 

department of the 
bank. 


on alr. 


= AMIE, I'm 
going to 
quit my job.” 
Mamie dropped 
the card of the 
Russell Milling 
Company into the 
“B" file in her 
agitation. ‘Why, 
Ben, what for?” 
“I wasn't cut 
out for a banker.’ 
‘‘Who said so?” 
“Mr. Harrow, 
the greatest graph- 
ologist in America. 
He analyzed my 
handwriting and 
found that I was 
a born engineer. 
No more of this 
errand-boy scuff 
forme. I'm going 
to get into the line 
I was cut out for.” 
“But, Ben,’” Mamie wrinkled her forehead, “‘I don't 
think you ought to decide such an important matter with- 





out seeing what a palmist says. Why, I never think 
of doing anything without getting her advice. Let 
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Hunt 4) Job HARRY 


Expert to All Young Men 
In Planning Your Life Work! 


me introduce you to her. If I tell her you're a friend of 
mine she will give you a five-dollar reading for fifty cents.”’ 

So at eight o'clock that evening Ben called for Mamie 
and they walked around the corner to a Sixth Avenue 
building where the palmist lived. They entered a doorway 
and climbed a narrow wooden stairway. ““‘Two more 
flights,’’ said Mamie. 

And lit by a dust-beclouded electric bulb hanging from 
the ceiling they reached the top floor. On the door di- 
rectly in front of them Ben oa a sign which looked as 
though it had been beaten by 
the storms of many a circus side- 


By 
D. KITSON 


Noted Authority on Vocations 





Where do we 
go from here? 





show: ‘Zillah, she tells your r 
past, present and future.” 

Mamie fluttered her knuckles 
on the door, which opened a 
couple of inches to emit a husky, 
“Who's there?”’ 


“TTS Mamie.’ Instantly the 
door swung open and a 
dumpish figure wrapped in a 
purple silk, coffee-stained negli- 
gee enveloped Mamie in an em- 
brace. 
“Come right in, dearie. I 
have to be so careful of the darn 


sticks to it. 


police. They won't let a body in work. 
earn an honest living any more. 
And you've brought your boy They are the 


friend along. That's very nice.” 
“Yes, Zillah,”’ 

responded Ma- 

mic. ‘Ben wants 

his palm read so 
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| Are YOu in This Boat? 


Nearly half of America’s young 
men are dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Not one in twenty, early in life, 
picks a congenial vocation and 


The majority of young men drift 
for years from job to job, always 
seeking, but never finding that 
apex of human happiness—joy 


slaves—a slavery that can be es- 
caped by every young man with 





him ten years ago that he would 
be president of the bank and 
now I find your lines tell rhe 
same thing. Blessings on you, 
my children.”’ 

At a signal from Mamie, Ben 
dubiously fished a_half-dollar 
from his pocket and handed it to 
the palmist 


As they picked their way 
down the steep stairs Mamie 
squeezed his arm, ‘“‘Now you 


won't have to leave the bank, 
will you, Ben?"’ And they went 
to a movie. 

But Ben had a feeling of un- 
easiness. He knew he did not 
like banking or, at least, the 
part of it that he had encoun- 
tered. And he saw the long line 
of clerks who stood between him 
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that he can tell 
what kind of _..-¢a&-""( 
work he was cut 0? 

out for. Ben, put 
out your hand.” 

The palmist 
lady took it in 
two pudgy hands 
which were 
smudged with 
something that 
looked suspici- 
ously like straw- 
berry jam. “My dear, you have a wonderful life-line. 
You'll live a long, long time."’ 

Ben squirmed in his chair. ‘‘But what I want to know 
is, what occupation was I cut out for?”’ 

“What are you doing now, honey?” 

Mamie supplied the information: ‘Ben is working at 
the bank with me.” 

The quondam pride of the Mammoth Side Shows Inc. 
peered at the extended palm and uttered a squeal: ‘‘Why, 
the kid has a hand exactly like Mr. Stull’s.”’ 

Ben gasped: ‘“You don’t mean Mr. Stull, President of 
the Consolidated Banks?”’ 

“Of course. He's one of my regular customers. 
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A head like a sur- 
geon’s, but look at 
those paws! 


] told 


and an magh wie neg 
The next day he went to Teller Number 8, who had 
treated him a little more humanly than the rest. “‘Mr. 
Whalen, how long have you been at this window?” 
The teller pushed back his eye-shade. ‘“‘Let me see. 
Thirteen, no, fourteen years this coming January. Why?" 
‘Oh, I just wondered how soon I might be president."’ 
“Who told you you're going to be president?”’ 


a HY Zillah, the palmist. 
they were cut out for.”’ 

“Say, kid, don't fall for that stuff. What you want is a 
real character analyst.’’ 

“Character analyst, what's that?’ 

“Listen, stupid, you take this eard down to Professor 
Franklyn and tell him I sent you.”’ 

Ben looked at the card and read: 


Professor Franklyn, Ph. M., C. A., V. C. 
Character Analyst 
3523 Pinnacle Building 
New York City 

Reads your character and shows you how to win success 
by making use of your neglected talents 

Character analysis is based on the age-old principle that 
the face reflects the character and abilities of the individual. 
A person's ‘mental habits’’ and (Continued on page 76) 
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She tells people what 








What Has Gone Before 
M AJOR PHILIP LOGUE, jobless, broke and desperate, 


sees Dr. Oxen and his family leave their cottage near 
London. He enters in search of food. A cruel-faced man 
drives up and demands a remedy for a raging headache 
Logue, playing the medico, gives him a drug—and is hor- 
rified to see him fall unconscious. A search of the man's 
clothing reveals him to be Simon du Maresq, a famous 
financier. Logue puts the body in the car and drives it to 
the millionaire’s home in London; takes some money from 
his wallet, and flees 
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SELDON TRUSS 


Author of "The Mystery of the Living Alibi” 


Buying new clothes, he registers at the Alhambra, 
where he comes in contact with Mrs. du Maresq and her 
brother, the Rev. David St. Clare. The Honorable Egbert 
Woosley, a degenerate aristocrat, is also present. 

Later, Logue shadows the du Maresq home, and, as he 
arrives, St. Clare is shot down by a little bald-headed man, 
who escapes. 

On the strength of his first-hand knowledge of the case, 
the editor of The Stentorgram hires Logue to get the story. 
Logue goes to Pevenden and interviews du Maresq’s wife. 

As they are talking, they glance out of the window. Ia 
the distance, a woman is peering at them. 
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It was a test now, for 
sheer speed. The car 
swung across my lamps 
and shot ahead. Again 
my speedometer hand 
leaped to 80...85...90 


FULL week slipped by 
without development 
in the du Maresgq disap- 

pearance mystery. At every 
turn police and journalists alike 
were baffled. 

The man had vanished like 
thin mist. 

Not a soul, but Sparkbrook, 
knew of my connection, such 
as it was, with the mystery, 
and I was determined that not 
another soul should know a solitary thing about it. 

The one possible clue for the police, or source of copy 
for me, lay with the vanished financier’s secretary, Brown- 
low. A word from me and he would be haled up and 
closely questioned by the powers of Scotland Yard. Yet 
so vague had been my impression of him that I hesitated to 
speak the word; in which course of inaction Graham 
Sparkbrook fully concurred. 

So, between Pevenden Towers and Twenty-nine May- 
grave Square, I watched the diminutive Brownlow at his 
clerical comings and goings. Always he seemed the same 
apprehensive, embittered soul, a man with a secret load, 
an unfulfilled mission. 
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A Thriller of Thrillers 
Complete in This Issue— 
Start and Finish the Story 


Now! 





: Illustrations 
By 
LLoyD WRIGHT 


This latter was emphatically 
my strongest impression of all, 
that the secretary had set him- 
self some overpowering task 
whereof the performance had 
been denied by grim Fate, yet 
withal, he must groan beneath 
the dire imminence of it 

One habit of Brownlow’s, in 
particular, indicated his stress 
of mind. Night after night, so 
long as he was at the Towers, 
he would make his way, a lonely and pathetic little trav- 
esty of a man, to the church of Pevenden, and one beheld 
him wandering disconsolately among the tombstones, or 
seated obscurely in some pew within, his hands folded, his 
pale eyes straying vacantly around the soft gloom of the 

lace, while the rich strains of the organ floated toward 
in the solitary listener. 

It was rare, indeed, for David St. Clare to miss his eve- 
ning practice at the organ, and I realized that music was in 
the man’s very soul. Or was it some manifestation of 


sympathy with the solitary worshipper’s unknown 

trouble? 
It was almost with diffidence, as one who fears to blunder 
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in on the delicacy of grief, that I decided to ac- 
cost the secretary one evening on his return 
from the church to Pevenden Towers. He re- 
turned my studiously casual greeting with 
something very like apprehension. 

‘Well, Mr. Brownlow,’’ I said, falling into 
his stride, ‘‘we seem to make no headway in 
this extraordinary case.” 

He hesitated for an answer and then shook 


his head 

No. Why—why do you seek for clues 
here? 

I seek in many places,’’ I returned orac- 
ularly 


But he disappeared in London.” 
‘The motive is not necessarily to be found 
in London.”’ 
‘What 


nervous giance at me 


what do you mean!’’ he shot a 
I smiled back reassur- 
ingly 
‘‘T am not implicating you, Mr Brownlow.”’ 

No,’ he sighed uneasily. “The police have 
been very persistent. I cannot tell them any- 
thing 

Che police may be pardoned for supposing 
that a private secretary should have knowledge 
of his employer's private affairs.’’ 

‘I know nothing of Mr. du Maresq’s private 
affairs, Major Logue. He dealt with his per- 
sonal correspondence in the greatest secrecy 
and destroved every letter as soon as he had 
answered it. My duties were concerned only 
with his estate accounts and city office corres- 


He is a company promoter?” 


Ping! 


there 


es 

And—don't answer this unless you like 
an honest one?”’ 

He was absolutely trusted in the city.’’ 

‘Extraordinary!’ I murmured, ‘‘with a face 
like that! It would be difficult for me to trust him.”’ 

You knew him, Major Logue?" 

I have—seen him," I answered evasively. ‘‘Somewhat 
unprepossessing, I thought. To be more explicit, I re- 
garded him as an unpleasant fellow.”’ 

‘“Unpleasant!"’ echoed the little man vindictively. 


was a fiend! 


“He 

| shot a sideways glance at him. If ever I saw hate in a 
man's countenance, it was then. The secretary's habitually 
meek expression had altered 

‘“Ah!"’ Lejaculated softly. ‘‘Did vou tell the police that?” 

The savage expression vanished with almost amusing 
suddenness 

No. I forgot mvself then, Major Logue. Please take 

no notice of my foolish outburst. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that I know nothing of his disappearance."’ 


T WAS on the tip of my tongue to ask him about du 
Maresq’s treatment of his wife but I forbore. To my 
surprise, however, he blurted it out 
Major Logue! A man who can behave with that secret 
cruelty to his wife is not fit to live. The world never 
guessed he checked himself quickly I have been in- 
discreet again. Please forget what I have said. Only, 
once I had a wife and—"’ 
He seemed to svvallow the rest of the sentence and his 
face became stony with the effort of control. For the re- 


len Towers gate he kept si- 


you see, 


mainder of our walk to Pevenc 

lent And there we parted 
Thus, matters hung, while another two more days 
dragged by. Then, very suddenly, Graham Sparkbrook 
sent for me Something's up,’’ he snapped, his hard eyes 
‘That young woman's been ring- 


glinting at me keenly 
ing up since six o'clock asking for you. Won't be put off 
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the paneled wall above 
my head and: twanged 


brief flash of my torch 
revealed a broad flight 
of stairs, but no human 
target for 


















Something struck ° 


The 


musically. 


my weapon 


with any one else. Savs it’s urgent. Off 
with you—and let's have the story before 
midnight.” 

“Young woman?” I queried blankly. 
“What young woman?” 

‘*Mrs. du Maresq, of course,’’ he retorted 
irritably. “‘Who else?’’ 

I waited for no more. Iris du Maresq had 
sent for me—of all people—and that was 
enough. The wonderful thing had hap- 
mem she needed me! I told the taxi driver 
to ignore the speed limit and transport my 
unworthy person to number Twenty-nine Maygrave 
Square forthwith. The butler appeared to expect me, for 
he ushered me into the library at once, and there she stood, 
looking incredibly forlorn and white and lovable. 

‘Major Logue! Something terrible has happened,"’ she 
faltered and the words seemed to choke her. I took her 
two hands in mine and pressed them. What did I care if 
she was du Maresq’s wife? 

‘*You have sent for me,’ I said, ‘‘and I am ready to do 
anything in the world for you.” 

‘“‘It’s—David. He was to have come here vesterday 
last night—arriving at Victoria, seven-fifteen. I tele- 

honed to Pevenden. They said he had left the vicarage 
Poe town—by the arranged train leaving Pevenden at four- 
fifteen. Major Logue, he never came.” 

‘It’s strange,"’ I agreed. ‘“But too soon for anxiety) 
He may have got out at an intermediate station for some 
reason. A dozen things may have happened to delay 
him—"’ 

‘“No,"” she interrupted me quietly. “‘There has 
foul play.’" She took a letter from the mantelpiece and 
handed it to me. 
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The address gave Mrs. du Maresq’s correct name and 
London address. Inside the envelope was half a sheet of 
thin, gray notepaper of good quality bearing three words 
written large eae the length of it: ‘‘David for Simon."’ 
That was all. 

“What does this mean?” 

“It is beyond my power,”’ she said wearily. ‘‘Major 
Logue, once I presumed to think you set your profession 
above all else. Now I prove my penitence by seeking your 
help. For God's sake find David for me! He is all I have!”’ 

“You have told the police?”’ 

‘“No—not yet. I hoped that you might help me 

“They must be told,”’ I 
answered promptly. ‘With 
this clue,’ I held up the 
letter, ‘‘they will find him, 
never fear.”’ 

Her eyes met mine, tim- 


idly, appealingly, yet bravely in her great trouble 


Could not you— it is awful to think of the police 
again. After all that."’ 

[ understood. While her brother stood by her side it 
had been different. She was not of the fiber that endures 
such trials alone. I hungered to be of service. 
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‘IT will do all in my power. Trust me. But in a case of 
this sort there must be full publicity and a description of 
your brother issued, since he may be in danger. As for 
this letter, I will keep it—and be your private detective 
And remember that—whatever happens—"’ On an impulse 
I took her by the shoulders and drew her gently, unresist- 
ing, toward me. 

‘‘Tris—Iris,’’ I whis- 
xered, and released her. 
She had gone suddenly 
very pale and then a 
warm flush came over 
her sweet face. With a 
little weak gesture she 
thrust me away. ‘‘Please 
go—now. Remem- 
ber—"’ 












REMEMBERED. She 

was du Maresq’s wife; 
but, as I took her hand 
in mine on parting that 
night, I knew that I 
was something du Ma- 
resq had never been and 
never would be so long 
as he lived. 

In my rooms I forced 
myself to shut out the 
vision of Iris and bent 
to the task of examining 
the solitary clue to 
David St. Clare's disap- 
pearance. The letter 
was scentless and there 
was no watermark. The 
words “David for Si- 
mon, were written ina 
hand that was palpably 
disguised, yet unmis- 
takably foreign. Posted 
in the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. 

Vauxhall. The word 
threw my memory back, 
vaguely. Gropingly, I 
recalled its connection 
with the events at the 
Alhambra __ Restaurant 
that night. Some one 
had telephoned for Si 
mon du Maresq. Some 
woman who had, it was 
obvious, expected him 
to be there. And she 
had given no name, but 
that number, so easy to remember:—Vauxhall 1111. 

A slender clue, certainly. I might be able to get 
the address of that number from the police but | 
elected to discover it for myself by the tedious ex- 
pedient of working through the telephone direc- 
tory. It took me an hour and twenty minutes and 
the result seemed anything but propitious: Lamb 
H. J. Court Photographer. VAUXHALL 1irrr 

With a sigh I thrust the volume away and 
glanced at the clock. It was a.quarter to midnight 
and Graham Sparkbrook would be waiting for my 
story. There was no reason why he should not 
have the scoop 

I lit a cigarette and the morrow’s headlines seemed to 
dance through the smoke: 


ASTOUNDING SEQUEL TO DU MaresQ CAsg. 
SuppEN DisapPpEARANCE OF THE Rev. Davip Sr. Crare. 
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O ESTABLISHMENT could have appeared more 
innocuous than that of Mr. H. J. Lamb, Court 
Photographer. Surveying its expanse of plate-glass win- 
dow that shielded three or four self-conscious ‘‘art por- 
trait’’ studies, against a background of brown velvet, it 
was impossible to visualize Mr. Lamb as a doer of darker 
deeds than developing photographic negatives. 

Nor did my caeeadl entwaneet with him amend my 
first impressions in any way. He was a lean, sallow young 
man, palpably deficient in back teeth, possessed of a weak 
chin, ultra-modern side whiskers and much naive en- 
thusiasm for his profession. 

Still, there are such beings as wolves in lambs’ clothing, 
and this particular Lamb's telephone number was Vaux- 
hall 1111. Therefore, directly or indirectly, here was some 
connection with the missing financier and possibly a clue 
to the still more odd disappearance of David St. Clare. 

I inquired Mr. 
Lamb's fees for a 


to Mr. Lamb and his own ‘‘medium for art’’ as he called it 
Upon which subject he was inexhaustible. Photo afte 
photo he brought forth, until I was wearied of thei 
conscious poses and obfuscated lighting effects. Then he 
showed me a photograph that ie me up. 
**That,’’ he said, “‘is the Countess Loreta Mazzini.’ 


, 





I looked at it and became instantly fascinated. A wop. 
derful face, darkly beautiful with steady eyes that frowned 
just a little; lips full but firm, the jaw and neck perhaps, 
trifle sensual, yet not enough so to mar a beauty that wa 
as arresting as it was unusual. Not a woman to fall ip 
love with lightly, I conjectured: she could be cruel ; terri. 
fying even. 

“Will you sell this?’ I asked abruptly. 

“Sell it!’" Mr. Lamb's obvious surprise made it mani- 
fest that my request was strange and indiscreet. 

“No, it is of no consequence,” I shrugged carelessly. 
““A sudden whim 
It is a fine piece of 





sitting, and decid- 
ed to permit him 
to work his will 
upon my linea- 
ments to the ex- 


photo:amoveboth 
politic and eco- 
nomic, since he 
would be unlikely 
to form suspicions 
regarding a visitor 
about to proceed 
overseas 

He led me up a 
narrow flight of 
stairs whose walls 


charge. 


were lined with 
countless ‘‘portrait Then you will eat slowly.” 
studies pre- 


sumably one must 
not call them pho- 
tographs—into an 
unexpectedly large 
and spacious 
studio. 

I noticed with 
some surprise a 
quantity of art- 
ist's Canvases 
stacked around the 
walls and, on an 
easel facing me, a 
fine, three-quarter 
study of a man in 
medieval armor, 
the vizor thrown 
back to reveal a 
dark, foreign coun- 
tenance, cruel and 


hawk-like An 


cause of overeating. 


ornamental across the table. 


figure or complexion.”’ 


In restaurants. 





Noticed in Passing 


tent of a passport By 


FRED C. 


NE night, while my little old tummy was having a silly 
spell, I met a doctor friend who gave me advice free of 


‘The chances ase,"’ he said, “‘that you too often eat alone and 
therefore do not get much fun out of your meal, but hurry 
through it as quickly as possible. 
I prescribe that you invite a pretty woman to dine with you. 


He declared that nine-tenths of his men patients, who have 
indigestion, are in the habit of eating alone. 

The doctor then launched into a discussion of attractive 
women and their eating habits. 

‘‘Most women who lose their beauty,’” he said, ‘‘do so be- 
They eat at times because they have 
nothing else to do, and, also, because there is always some one 
willing to sign the restaurant check for a woman who will look 


“CG INCE the average man is not a great talker at meal time, 

he would rather have his dinner companion beautiful than 
merely clever at conversation. 
woman is, the more likely she is to be invited to dinner. Being 
a bargain hunter at heart, she can hardly resist eating expensive 
food that costs her nothing. She eats more than is good for her 


Since listening to the doctor's talk I have been using my eyes 
A surprising number of fat women do look as 
if they may once have been beautiful. 


work and I con- 
gratulate you."’ 

He looked at it 
doubrfully. 

“TI don’t know 
why I should not 
sell it. It was not 
a commission; she 
gave me the sit- 


KELLY 


ting, you under- 
stand. Ifa guinea 


would not be too 


much—"’ 
I nodded and 
paid up. It was 


arranged thatl 
should call for my 
—— photos on 
the following day. 
Before I lefrl 
turned some of the 
Countess's paint- 
ings from the wall 
and, gazing at 
them, a_ stran 
and new and ugly 
theory floated inte 
my mind. A gro 
tesque chimera of 
a theory it seemed; 
yet it germinated 
in my conscious- 
ness during all the 
journey to Peven- 
den that day. 

. If true, it ac 
counted for Simon 
du Maresq’s clan- 
destine visit to Dr. 
Oxen's surgery, 
among other mat- 


You probably eat too fast. 


Hence, the more beautiful a 








unfinished paint- 
ing, but dashingly 
conceived and showing genuine skill in its delineatign. 

‘So you paint as well?” I exclaimed 

“No, he shook his head and began wheeling the 
camera into position “It is not my—er—medium. I 
have let the studio at times to artists: in this case to an 
Italian lady, the Countess Loreta Mazzini—a little more 
to the right, if you please. So—yes, a very gifted lady 
She is in Italy at present, I understand. Thank you, that 
will do very nicely.”’ 

Despite increasing excitement, I managed to betray 
only a casual interest in his replies, and presently switched 
from this mysterious woman and her marvelous painting 
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ters, though the 
whereabouts of du 
Maresq himself remained as much a mystery as ever 
My present endeavors, however, must be confined to 
solving this new mystery of David St. Clare, in which 
task I regarded myself less as The Stentorgram reportet 
than as Iris du Maresq’s champion. 

On Pevenden platform I found the habitually phleg 
matic station-master and his staff agog with the new 
thrill provided by the paper that day. A pudgy-faced 
youth who performed the offices of ticket-puncher had 
opened the ieee of a first-class smoking compartment fot 
the Reverend St. Clare on his fateful journey. F 








“T put him in, sir, I did,”’ he (Continued on page 93, 
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URE’S 


A Holiday 
At 


A Flying Fieid 


With 


A. LESLIE 
THOMAS 





The Woman Flier! 


Lady Heath in her 
little two-seater 
may pause to an- 
swer the questions 
of reporters and 
Sunday visitors. 
From her tiny plane 
she has seen a lot 
of the world 
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America’s 
Great 
New 
Sunday 


Sport! 





Building an All-Metal Plane 





Ballyhoo! 


At the left you 
see the modern 
successor to the 
old medicine 
show and circus 
barker. New 
words but the 
same old music 


Getting Air Minded! 
The first ride in a 


horseless carriage 
matched the ex- 
citement of this 
first ride in a plane. 
The funny part is 
that the kid is not 
half so scared as 
are his parents 
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ILN.T. for Two | 


By CHESTER T. 
CROWELL 


HE EXPRESS train from Commerce, principal city 
of the state, arrived in the state capital at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. A plainly dressed, soft-spoken, unobtrusive 
little man, with thoughtful brown eyes, alighted from the 
last Pullman, picked up his worn, black traveling bag and 
walked five blocks to the oldest hotel in the city, an odd- 
looking but comfortable relic of the nineties, situated at 
the foot of Capitol Hill. As he crossed the expansive 
lobby, all eyes were turned in his direction and the room 
clerk greeted him with more than perfunctory cordiality. 

"Forrest Weaver, Commerce,"’ he wrote on the ledger, 
and the clerk penciled ‘‘Suite 704-5.'" There was never any 
discussion about Forrest Weaver's quarters. He had oc- 
cupied this suite during biennial state political campaigns 
for the past ten years. The very numbers had come to 
mean a certain kind of politics, namely, practical politics. 

Accompanied by an assistant manager he went up-stairs 
to see that the usual rearrangement of furnishings had been 
made. All was in order 

His inspection completed, Weaver nodded to the assist- 
manager that all was well, and lifted the telephone re- 
ceiver as the hotel executive bowed himself out. Weaver 
was now summoning his lieutenants for a conference. 

First he called Carlton Hudson, then Goforth, then 
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we « 

fox ‘ 

a 
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Pa 


Wainwright. These three held appointive offices in the 
state government in order that they might be on the scene 
to look after Weaver's political interests. One was Chief 
Clerk under the Secretary of State and visited his office 
three or four times a week; another was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Public Health, a subject that interested him far 
less than baseball; the third was Chief Auditor in the office 
of the State Comptroller of Public Accounts, a very te 
sponsible position which made it necessary for him to em- 
ploy as secretary, a competent accountant instead of a 
stenographer. 

Down-stairs in the pone dl prveens Furlong, staff corre 
spondent of The News, leaned over the register 


“I see that Old-Tree-Full-o'-Owls has just come in,” | 


he remarked to the clerk. 

‘Yes, I sent him up about five minutes ago.” 

“Any one with him?” 

‘Not yet, Jimmy, but give him ten more minutes and 
there'll be plenty of company. I'l! bet he’s on the tele 
phone right now.” 

‘So the campaign is finally opened.”’ 

‘That's right, Jimmy. When Old-Tree-Full-o'-Owls 
shows up the campaign is under way. It’s going to bea 
hot one, too, they tell me."’ 
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my share of babies. 


I'll say itis! If Weaver can pull his gang through this 
time my hat’s off to him. They've been scrapping among 
themselves. And if he doesn’t pull them through it’s 
likely to end his career as boss. But Old-Tree-Full-o'- 
Owls is an even money bet no matter how bad things 
look.’ 

Forty minutes after his arrival, Weaver and his three 
lieutenants had gathered around the little center table in 
705. 

“How do the boys up on the Hill feel about the situa- 
tion?’’ Weaver asked, addressing Goforth, an oversized boy 
of thirty-two with a booming voice, eyes that danced with 
mischief, and the manners and point of view of a high 
school football ‘player. 

“Oh, they're worried—as usual.’’ And Goforth laughed. 

Weaver turned to Carlton Hudson. 


“WFeES,"’ Hudson agreed, “‘they’re worried. But,’ he 
added, ‘‘they’re going to stand together pretty well. 

I told them you said they'd have to.” 
“What are the principal causes of their worry?’’ Weaver 


asked. 





ie in,’ 


es and 
e tele- 
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“Well, it looks like there's going to be an explosion 
before long. Three of the rows ended as soon as I told 
them what you said; but one row is getting worse.”’ 

“Which one?”’ 

“The Governor says Mrs. Godwin has made life a bur- 
den to him for two years and she's got to get off the ticket 
He'll work with all the others, whether he likes them or 
not, and they'll work with him, but he certainly would 
like to poison Mrs. Godwin.” 

Weaver turned to Wainwright. ‘You know Mrs. 
Godwin better chan the rest of us,"’ he said. “‘What is her 
attitude toward the Governor?”’ 
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a “These hands have washed dishes and 
I was raised on a 
farm and I know your ways and hopes. 
So, my friends, I ask for your votes” 



























Illustrations 
By 
HERMAN PFEIFFER 


An Explosive Short 
Story! A Political 
Boss Brews a Drink 
That’s Stronger 
Than Tea for 


Women in Polttics 


‘‘Why, the Governor doesn't interest her much,"’ Wain- 
wright answered. ‘‘As she understands it, there is only 
one important office to be filled in the coming election 
and that’s State Commissioner of Public Instruction. If 
she is reelected to that job it will prove that the people are 
worthy of self-government. If she isn't heer ne oh, 
well, there's no use talking about that. 

“I don't believe she can imagine herself being defeated 
for anything she wants. Chief, she certainly is one terrible 
female. When you stop to think of all the horrible mur- 
ders you can read about in the papers any day, it’s a 
darn shame that that woman is overlooked year after 
year." 

“Leaving that interesting speculation aside, Wain- 
wright, just what does she do to the Governor that makes 
his lot in life so unhappy?’ 

‘“Well, Chief, you know there are four or five committees 
provided for under the state laws, committees made up of 
three elected officials, and the Governor and Mrs. Godwin 
are on nearly all of them. Every time they try to reach a 
decision on something she trades with the other two mem- 
bers just as though the committee meeting was a political 
convention. 

“And naturally the person that’s got the most at stake, 
and the most pennant: to give up, gets hooked the hard- 
est. That, of course, means the Governor. He's pretty 
sick of her. She wouldn't even let the Comptroller and 
the Governor award the state printing contracts to the 
lowest bidders until the Governor appointed a niece of 
hers clerk in the Game Warden's Bureau. They had her 
two to one but that committee has to be unanimous under 
the law. She's a tough one, Chief."’ 

“All right, what else has she done to the Governor?’ 

“Why, she fought like a wildcat to change about half 
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the school books used in the primary grades. You know 
what that costs. Believe me, when you get to tampering 
with spellers and arithmetic books for the third and 
fourth grades you're dealing in millions. You change 
those and you're throwing away a stack of books nearly as 
big as this hotel and ordering new ones by the train load. 
“The Governor was going to make the fight of his life 
against all those changes because he knew 
what it would mean to his budget, but she 
licked him. It’s remarkable what support 
that woman can command. You see, she was 
a school teacher for about four months and 
somehow she's managed to be active in the 
State Teachers’ Association ever since; any- 
way, they sent a committee to back her up. 


“FTCHEN she belongs to four or five wo- 
men's clubs and they backed her up—not 
on the merits of the case, understand—they 
didn't know anything about that—but just on 
the ground that she was Commissioner and 
her opinion ought to have more weight than 
the Governor's. She the alumni of the 
State University back of her, too 
I understand she was graduated with high 
honors in basket-weaving and making fudge, 
but she never misses the annual meetings and 
always manages to get on a committee. Dele- 
gations and letters poured in on that State 
Text Book Committee until the Governor got 
cold feet and quit. Then they changed darn 
near all the books. Now the Governor's got a 
deficit on his hands that he's got to defend 
have to answer for that; she 
just caused it, that’s all. But even that isn’t 
the worst. Now she wants to change about 
one-third of those books again, after only two 
vears. I'm with the Gevernor on this, Chief. 
I think that woman better be dropped before 
she sinks the whole administration.’ 
‘““*Hu-u-um,"’ Weaver grunted. “‘What sort 
of a woman is she, personally? I scarcely 
know her. We weren't interested in her job 
two years ago and I was glad to see a woman 
get it because I thought she might be a valu- 
able addition to the ticket this time. Good- 
she?”’ 


got 


‘She doesn't 


looking woman, isn't 


Bie a way, Chief. Great big woman; struts 
around like a circus horse. Every time she 
comes into a room, everybody looks at her and 
says ‘There is the grea-a-a-at Mrs. Godwin.’ 
Something about the way she struts makes 
them doit. By jingoes, if they didn't I believe 
she'd bean four or five of ‘em."’ 

“Was she a suffragist when that fight was on?” 

‘I'll say she was! Hammer and tongs suffragist of the 
old original school. She has very interesting opinions 
about our social problems. As I understand her all men 
are brutal, selfish, grasping scoundrels who would long 
ago have wrecked civilization if women hadn't pre- 
vented them 

The future of the race depends upon women taking 
everything they can away from men, especially their jobs. 
Nevertheless each woman is entitled to one of these scoun- 
dre yuld adore her and work for her and provide 
for her generously. Just where he is to work and how he's 
in view of the fact that he is not entitled to 
any job—I don't know. She doesn’t explain that.”’ 

‘I should think,’’ Weaver meditated aloud, “‘that a 
woman like that would be hated with considerable enthu- 
siasm.”’ 

“Well, Chief, she gets away with it. Men seem to be 
afraid of her, and the women figure she must be a wonder 
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ls who sh 


to prov ide 


because she’s so darn sure of herself. Of course, whereye 
any one has to live and work in close contact with her sh 
is hated. The Governor'd declare a state holiday if sh 
fell into the Grand Canyon. The Comptroller and even 
one who's served on a committee with her would enjoy 
reading her obituary. 





‘But a woman like her is always romping around amon 


- : ds pale ie 





“I can’t cooperate with this Godwin 
“without making a fool of myself. If 
another two years with her, 


She wins out by covering lots ol 
territory. _She doesn’t stick in one place long enough t 
get the ax. That's the explanation, Chief. Why, halfthe 
people that know her think she’s a widow; and her ius 
band is a darn nice fellow, but they've never heard of him. 

‘She certainly has got it in for you, Chief,’ Goforth 
remarked. 

‘Yes;sol’ve been told . . . Well, that’s sound politic. 
Women are always supposed to be fighting for cleaner poli- 
tics. What does she say about me?’ 

‘That you're not in politics for your health.” 

‘She's right about that, Goforth. I'm beginning t 
think that that woman is pretty bright. She and | scem 
to have about the same attitude toward politics and whee 
you figure that I've been practicing the art for twenty 
years, while she took it up only about four years ago, It 
The New McCLURES 
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wite a tribute to the lady's enterprise. Let's -try to forget 
her personality and your dislike of it for a few minutes and 
see if we can't estimate a little more calmly the position 
she occupies in the coming campaign. 

“First of all, I gather chat she is the only candidate who 
isn't scared. Is thatright?’’ The three lieutenants nodded. 
“That's one point in her favor,’’ Weaver continued, ‘‘and 


woman, at all,” said the Governor, 
the price of reelection is going through 
I'd rather be defeated” 


an important one. Next, let’s see which person on our 
ticket appears to be the strongest at the present moment 
Isn't Mrs. Godwin the most likely to bé reelected?’’ 
Again the three nodded assent. “‘Well, then,’ Weaver 
continued, ‘‘we must have that lady. Evidently she isn't 
angry with the Governor and probably isn’t keenly aware 
of his animosity toward her; is that correct?” 


“PHAT'S about right,’’ Wainwright answered, nodding 
“She might be induced to speak kindly of the 

whole ticket?’ 

“More or less. She wouldn't say much. 
terested in any one but herself." 

“Still, she could be persuaded not to speak harshly of 
the rest of our tickev?"’ 

“Oh, yes. She'd agree to that. 
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She isn't in- 


But she'd make it 
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almighty clear that she wanted cooperation on all her 
future plans, especially about text books.” 

““Well, we may have to give her that assurance." 

“She wants a liberal slice of the joint campaign fund, 
too,’ Wainwright added. “‘She wants about twice what 
she’s entitled to." 

‘On what ground?” 

‘She wants to campaign in an automobile and she says 
the country roads tear the lining out of them so she thinks 
you ought to give her one.”’ 

‘*Hu-u-um Well, if she insists, I think I'll do it."’ 

‘‘What makes you so afraid of her, Chief?’ Carlton 
Hudson demanded. 

‘Why, Carlton, she is plainly the best practical politi- 
cian on our ticket. As a woman, I judge I would detest 
her, but at present she is indispensable. There is a point 
that all of you have overlooked . . . The opposition 
ticket includes one of the finest and most lovable and sen- 
sible women in this state. I've been watching her ever 
since she first came to the State Senate. 


“HE popularity grows from year to year. She'll bring 
out votes that otherwise wouldn't go to the polls; 
she always does. You know the woman I mean; Mrs. 
Russell. We could afford to let her win the office she's 
running for—State Treasurer isn't important—but we 
can't afford the votes she'll bring out fa the rest of her 
ticket. Let's look at it sensibly: here we are with an 
Amazon on our hands who can also bring out votes that 
otherwise might go fishing on election day. 

“This is going to be a close election. We can't afford to 
overlook a bet like that. Without Mrs. Godwin, Mrs. 
Russell might be the deciding factor against us. But let 
those two influences neutralize each other and I'll answer 
for the rest. We are going to have this Mrs. Godwin on 
the ticket and she is going to get an automobile and we are 
all going to tell her that we love her—until after the elec- 


tion. In other words we are going to play the game until 
such time as we get an opportunity to bump her off 
politically speaking, I mean 

‘IT don't like women in politics. They annoy me just as 
much as they annoy the rest of you 


I should be pleased to 
hear that the dear 
lady's new auto- 
mobile plunged off 
a bridge with her, 
but if I were there 





at the time I'd 
risk my neck to 
*¢ save her. That's 
” the situation and 
we might as well 
make the best of 
it.’ For a long 
thirty seconds the 
three lieuten- 
ants meditated 
PP. Y when she gloomily. 
, hems comes into a .— Lhe Governor 
‘ 4, room people 18 going to have a 
rd Wei look and say fit when he hears 
“There’s the this,’ Goforth f- 
grea-a-a-at_ nally remarked. 
Mrs.Godwin” And the Comp- 
troller,’’ Carlton 
Hudson added. 
‘Yes, and they ain't all,’’ was Wainwright's contribu- 
tion. “I’m having a fit myself right now.” 


“You'll get over it,"’ Weaver assured him. ‘Tell the 
boys on the Hill what mv decision is. They asked me to 
manage this campaign and, by jingoes, I'm managing it. 
Of course, if they want to argue, they can come on down 
here and argue. I'll listen to them.”’ 


‘They'll be here,"’ Wainwright (Continued on page 68) 
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HE importance of 

New York City in / 

any scheme that [ 
contemplatedthe eventual 
control of the liquor situ- 
ation in the United States 
was so obvious to Scar- 
face Al and his advisers, 
that the task of organiz- 
ing the metropolis for the 
new bene syndicate 
was entrusted to Frankie 
Yale, who is said to have 
been chosen by Capone as 


the prospective Crown 
Prince of the alcohol 
kingdom. 


Yale, a gunman and 
racketeer of wide experi- 
ence both in New York 4 
and Chicago, had been 
one of Seacieee Al's right- 
hand men almost as long 
as the latter had been ruler 
of the Chicago underworld, and about a year ago Capone 
made public acknowledgment of his regard and trust by 
giving Yale a magnificent diamond ring worth mere than 
$5,000. 

With plenty of money at his disposal, the heir to the 
throne of King Scarface I established his headquarters in 
Brooklyn, rm immediately set about forming alliances 
with New York gangsters and bootleggers, and organizing 
his own gang unit, around a nucleus of Chicago gunmen 
who had been sent into the new territory. He also at- 
tempted to make working connections with, and draw 
into the combine, the New Jersey beer gangs which operate 
out of Newark, Hoboken, Jersey City, and other towns 
along the west bank of the Hudson, and which, for several 
years, have been in virtual control of New York's beer 
supply And, incidentally, they have been providing 
very good beer 

But they rejected Yale's overtures, and severa! clashes 
occurred in which three or four men were killed. Before 
the warfare could become really serious, however, Yale 
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By HERBERT 


Behind the Murdere 
In the Wars of the Gang; 


apparently received orders from Chicago to aband@ 
his attempt to cut into the beer monopoly of the N 
Jersey gunmen, for the time had not yet come for 
real test of strength. 


ALE'’S duties, as second in command, also ip 

cluded the handling of shipments of hard liqu@ 
and industrial alcohol which were occasionally se 
east from Chicago and other western cities, for sale 
New York boorleggers and whiskey manufacturer 
and the few truck loads of beer that from time to time 
rolled into the metropolis from 
the Illinois-Wisconsin breweries, 
controlled by the Chicago 
chieftains. 

Yale also introduced the ra 
game in Brooklyn; or rather, 
revived it, for in the days of Wald 
Bill Lovett and his famous gatg, 
the White Hands, it was the 
source of gangland revenue. 

Bill and his contemporary t 
plied their rackets princi 
along the East River water-front, 
while Yale followed the example 
of the Chicago racketeers and levied blackmail on various 
small lines of business. é 

He was particularly a thorn in the flesh of the s 
cigar-store owners, who were compelled, threats 
murder and violence, to handle the ‘‘Frankie Yale Cig 
a vile weed which cost less than three cents to manufac 
and retailed for twenty cents straight. The actual s: 
to customers were few, but Yale calm! allotted so ma 
boxes a month to each storekeeper under his dominati 
and the dealer took and paid for them or suffered the con- 
sequences. And the consequences were murder, po 
jacking or destruction of property by bombs. It is not 
record that any dealer cell a handle the cigars. 


|S aeetah YALE is said to have attended the prelimi 
nary conference of gang leaders in Atlantic City, buche 
was conspicuously absent when the gangsters gathered 
under Capone's wing in Chicago. Nor did he send gay 
word. Either gesture was tantamount to afnouncing that 
he felt strong enough to remain out of the organization 
with his own gang, and to run his own racket in his ows 
way. 

What followed is veiled in the mists of underworld se 
crecy, but if gangland gossip is to be believed, Ralph de 
Amato, a Chicago gunman of princely rank, was dix 
patched to Brooklyn to keep an eye on the insurgent, and 
to take’ whatever measures the exigencies of the situation 
might demand. De Amato was promptly killed by Yale's 
gunmen, but not, it is said, before he had reported t@ 
Chicago that Yale had sold a sigeers of industria! alco 


hol and pocketed the proceeds, about § 
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U.S.A, 


ASBURY 


Stands the Bottle 
for the Control of Bootlegging 


Yale is also said to have made friendly connections with 
the New Jersey beer gangs, or at least to have started nego- 
tiations looking to that end, promising to assist them with 
machine gunners and bombing squads in their impending 
war with the Chicago gangsters. Just what the Chicago 
group did, of course, cannot 





be definitely known, but it 
was only a few weeks later 





loway 


Ewing Ga 


that Yale's body, riddled 
with machine-gun bullets, 
was found beside his empty 


Here’s a Cure! 


If we must have liquor 


Tony Marlow, crack gunman, 
butted into the New York 
liquor traffic and was murdered 








sedan in a lonely Brooklyn || ; ; 
street. trafiic,- let’s be sensible : f this h 
| . ater . t 
about it. Criminals domi- in front of this hotel 
ITTLE Augie Pisano, who nate it now with their 
had appropriated the cel- guns and poison.  Let’s 


ebrated sobriquet of the orig- 
inal Little Augie, Jacc’ 
Orgen, who was murdered 
on the East Side in October, 
1927, succeeded to the com- 
mand of Yale's gang and the 
enjoyment of his rackets and 
bootlegging connections. 
But Pisano possessed little 

courage, and promptly an- | 
nounced that he preferred a 
whole skin to the doubtful 
glory of dying with his | 


ts on. And he meant it. 


foolish theories. 


alien 


Deport 


who shoot to kill. 


other criminals. 





have a new deal based 
upon facts, and not upon 


gunmen 
who live upon crime and 


Finally—catch, convict 
and punish murderers and 


And we can do it! 


He went into virtual seclusion, leaving 
the real leadership of the gang to Michael 
Abbattemarco, Ram known as Schatz, 
which when translated means Sweetheart. 
Abbattemarco was a man of cold nerve, who 
went abroad without a body-guard and 
boasted that he was a match for half a dozen 
imported gunmen. But it takes more than 
nerve and braggadocio to escape gang ven- 
geance, and he was soon “‘taken for a ride.” 

The attempt of the Chicago high com- 
mand to break into the New York field, 
which had been temporarily abandoned be- 
cause of the ferocity with which the Man- 











Dueling has come back 
in Gangland. Steel 
vests and machine 
guns play their parts 
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hattan and New Jersey gangsters met the 
tentative overtures of Frankie Yale, before 
that worthy gunman traitorously deserted 
the banner of Capone, was resumed about 
the middle of September, 1928, and cost the lives of more 
than half a score of men during the first five weeks of the 
campaign. 


CARFACE AL himself was in New York during the late 
summer, striding pemeeey about the streets in the 
midst of his heavily-armed body-guard, and soon after his 
departure Chicago gunmen under the command of Tony 
Marlow began to filter one by one into the metropolis. 
They soon became familiar figures around the night clubs 
and speak-easies, where they casually let it be known that 
as soon as the “‘big fellow’’ gave the 

word hell would break loose in gang- 


land. 
But instead of ances Frankie 
\ Yale's plan of making friendly connec- 


tions with New York and New Jersey 
gangsters, brewers and distillers, Mar- 
low introduced a technique new to 
Manhattan, but which had proved 
very successful in Chicago, He in- 


duced owners (Continued om page 112) 
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Retreating from 
the cameras, Rance 
watched Everly 
with cruel exam- 
ination. “Pinching 
himself to it—the 
poor ass!’ he 
thought 


T WAS two o'clock in the morning and Lessing Field 
was lit up like the grounds for a centennial exposition. 
From behind the sixteen-foot lock-wire fence that ran 

out from the hangars the lights of a thousand automo- 
biles focused such a glare on the runway that night-moths 
springing up from the clipped grass looked like flecks of 
frre 

And all along the road stretching away across the flats 
toward New York more lights were coming—for the word 
was out that Doris Beecham and her millionaire lover and 
backer, Clarence Everly, were to hop at daybreak for Rio. 

As always the long flights gripped the public imagina- 
tion—but tonight excitement bubbled higher than the 
fever pitch. Not only was there daring, but romance. 

‘“We will be married in Rio,"’ the young heroine had ad- 
mitted to the news-gatherers, and the evening before all the 
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Hero 


Illustrations by 
ALFRED N. SIMPKIN 


By 
JENNINGS 


PERRY 


Proving That When You Plan 
You'd Better Be 


world had read: Deatu or Lire 1n Eacu Orner’s Arms, 
Says Doris! 

Out on the packed turf in front of the cavernous sheds, 
glistening white and beautiful in the flood-lights, rested 
the Pandora, duralumin monoplane into whose construc- 
tion had gone the best brains of her makers and, people 
said, a hundred thousand of Everly’s dollars. 

About her hovered a solitary figure, tall, stooped, 
soiled with oil. Nobody knew him, or thought of him 
with wonder. To not more than ten, of the thousands 
gathered at the edge of the field, would the name of Rance 
Connoly have meant anything at all; to that ten it would 
have valued an, ‘‘Oh yes . . . Chief Test Pilot for the 
Crutcher Corporation. Steady fellow . . . doesn't go 
after records.” 

Yet it was Rance Connoly who had taught the beloved 
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A Pre-Nuptial Flight to Rio 
Sure of Your Man 


Doris how to fly—who had loved Doris Beecham before 
the world had ever begun to prattle of “the non-stop 
nurse 

And at this moment he was turning about the Pandora, 
tapping, listening, touching, trying. He had not slept; 
but all night long had been at this patient grooming of the 
winged chariot that was to bear the girl he loved, and the 
man she loved, to their splendid happiness or—as he 
feared—their destruction. 


UDDENLY the doors of the squat building at the end of 
the hangars were flung open and the rout streamed out 
Doris and Everly in flying kit, surrounded by a bobbing 
mob in dinner jackets and evening gowns, before whom the 
camera men scampered bending low under their boxes and 
tripods which cast such queer shadows on the ground. 
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They posed 
against the 
Pandora’s nose, 
Doris and 
Everly in fly- 
ing kit, sur- 
rounded by a 
bobbing mob 
in evening 
dress 


Sam!" summoned Connolly. ‘Burke! Ike!" From 
the tool room, at the edge of the shed, the three mechanics 
came hurrying to the call of their chief. ‘‘There you are—"’ 
he waved in the direction of the advancing group—"‘tea- 
party! And the first gent that lays his lily fingers on the 
ship gets—"’ his own fist made contact suggestively with 
the side of his jaw. ‘“‘All right. Ready. Stand to."’ 

The wave arrived. The too impetuous recoiled ques- 
tioningly before Connoly's savage warning, emphasized by 
the bellicose postures of two husky workmen guarding 
the ailerons, a third the tail. 

“It’s just for the picture, Rance,’ explained Doris. 
‘Stand here, Clarence.’ They posed against the Pandora's 
nose, Doris with an armfu] of great red roses, laughing, the 
crisp tendrils of her black hair escaping beneath the turned 
up ear-flaps of her helmet; Everly in his trick costume of 
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yellow leather, with the porcelain-bowled Dutch pipe he 
affected and a crooked-legged unspeakably ugly brindle 
bull between his knees. He had removed his helmet and 
his straight, blond hair was burnished by the lights. 


ANCE, from the single pace he had grudgingly re- 
treated to avoid the cameras, watched him with cruel 
examination. He saw the Dutch pipe quiver and guessed 
why his knees pressed so closely against the dog. “‘Pinch- 
ing himself to it-—the poor ass!"" he thought. ‘‘He started 
it, bragged about it . Oh he'd like to be somewhere 
else this night!"’ 

Magnesium flashes clicks . huzzahs from the 
crowd. Everly turned toward the test pilot as if attracted 
by the steady pull of his eyes. “‘All set, Colonel!’’ he said, 
essaying a confident smile. 

‘As can be,’ returned Connoly. 

For the merest moment their eyes held together. They 
were not strangers, these men. They had met in the Esca- 
drille—where Everly had crashed his ship on his first 
flight, without ever getting over the enemy lines—where 
Connoly, incidentally, had won his eagles and more cita- 
tions than he could, or cared to, remember. 

They knew each other and hated each other, on the one 
side with the bitterness of a bluffer conscious of just criti- 
cism, the more corrosive because silent; on Connoly's side 
cordially, to an instinctive personal distaste being added 
the disdain of an efficient man for posturing inefficiency. 
And this dilettante of aviation, to drape himself in her 
glory, was taking away out of Connoly’s life—very likely 
out of all life—the only woman who had ever reduced his 
rough, stout heart to a state of blissful misery. By heaven, 
Connoly hated the sight and the thought of him! 

Doris came between them, with her roses. 

“We'll start at four, Rance. It’s a perfect night, isn't 
it?’’ She was effervescent, full of the night, the glorious 
adventure and of herself 

‘*May I have two words 
with you?”’ he said. Out 
of Everly’s hearing he 
spoke earnestly. ‘‘Doris,”’ 
he said, “‘snap out of it, 
old girl. Tell this bunch 
of rattle-headed hood- 
lums to go to hell—and go home 
and sleep. Don't let their damned 
flattering chatter push you off on 
this thing. It’s not too late—tell 
‘em you're taken sick. 

“Tell ‘em anything... or 
nothing; you don’t have to. I'll 
tell ‘em; let me swear to ‘em the bus 
is busted and can't start. Tomorrow 
you can change your mind. Only, 
child, for God's sake don't go 
committing suicide in this way!"’ 
‘Now, now,’ she remonstrated deprecatingly “i 
thought we'd 3 

“Yep I know I've said it all before. I'm saying it 
again, too. You know what I think of single-motored 
ships for this kind of a jump. Just one chance . Sure, 
she's a good ship . sure Mike. Best they can turn out. 
Best of her kind. Ready right now to get up and do her six 
thousand miles, from here to hell-an'-gone. But only if 
that thing—that one little thing don’t let down on you 

and then caput! And then what? % 


HE was smiling into his eyes amusedly and he saw that 
her free hand—the hand that did not hold the roses— 
had drawn out some object from the pocket of her jacket; 
he knew without looking what she was showing him, the 
toy ivory and gold revolver the papers had got a red 
head-line out of. 
“Put it away, kid, and listen to me.” 
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There was one 





more thing to say and he was going to say it. He hadn't 
said it before because he didn’t want to hurt her and he was 
going to say it now because he didn't want to see her die 
“This chap Everly,”’ he said, ‘*he don’t want to go. And 
you know he can't fly. He'll be worse than no use to you 
Now if only we showed him a way out as 


“FTHAT'S just a little more than too much!”’ she cui him 
off, fires seething in her eyes. ‘Mr. Everly is a gen- 


tleman and a brave one. And who are you? Maybe you 
think because you gave me a start flying that gave you a 
right to talk to me like an uncle. Maybe it did. But be 
kind enough to leave Mr. Everly out of it! And another 
thing, this is my flight, my big chance, and I’m going 
through with it. Don't forget that. And when the Pan- 






dora takes off from this field, I'm the one at the stick!"’ 


Forget it! if only he could get his mind off of it! 
Only too well he knew that all the science she had she had 
learned from him, and he knew it wasn't enough. She was 
hopping off on her grit, and in ignorance of what she was 
about. Courage? Valor? Nerve? God knows she had 
enough of al! that! . God send enough for Everly too! 

“Doris! She had been going back to her impatient 
admirers but paused—deigned to pause, to hear him. ‘All 
right, old girl. Luck!"’ She gave him such a meaningless 
smile as a deeply offended woman may give, who is above 
all polite. 

Wistfully he looked after her. Everything had been 
risked on that last plea, even her friendship, by which he 
set more store than anything in life—and lost! 

They were all going now, back toward the offices, fol- 
lowing in her wake—parasites on her young glory! 

“‘Sam!"’ Rance ordered, ‘‘go up there and tell ‘em to clear 
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The swimmer was not a hun- 
dred yards from them, lifting 
his arms very slowly, as if he 
were at the end of his strength 


the field. She's hopping at four and there’tl be a string of 
chopped idiots behind if they don’t—not that I give a 
happy!"" he added viciously. ‘‘You Burke! Ike! get her 
warmed up."’ He pivoted upon his heel and strode away. 

He did not go far; at ten paces he cut down his ground 
speed, at twenty halted and came back. Till she left the 
ground the ship was his job, his charge, his duty—and 
Connoly was a ‘‘steady’’ man. She was ready to the last 
lock-washer, tuned to the fine exigency of his ear; still his 
restless vigilance compelled him back to her, to make sure 
for the thousandth time. 

In the east, seaward, a paleness was dawning and a thin 
wind awakened at the shock of it. Connoly looked at his 
watch—a quartet to four. In fifteen minutes! 

The waiting crowd knew, too. It had hushed some, 
with the hush of the dawn and the imminence of the great 


moment. Occasionally a siren blared, a cheer rose. 
Ten minutes! eight! . . . Connoly held his time- 
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piece in his hand and could not take his eyes from it. He 
watched the slender second-hand jump from fret to fret of 
its dial, heard each fatal tick! 


INGERS were laid on his arm and he whirled to see 
Clarence Everly standing there,clinging to the leash of 
the ugly bull. 

‘What do you want?”’ he snapped. 

Everly opened his mouth and no word came out of it. 

‘Want me to hold your dog? Say! you re not 
thinking of loading that mutt aboard, with her staggering 
now under every ounce she can lift! You're not that big a 
fool? . . .” 

Again Everly’s lips framed a sizable hole. ‘‘R-Rance 

.’* came out of it and some gurglings and a whistle, but 
nothing more. 

The truth broke on Connoly with a bang: Everly was 
scared stiff! He couldn't talk, the poor boob—he was 
scared to death! The horrible prospect clenched itself on 
Connoly’s mind—Doris, facing six aad miles of ocean 
and morass, with that for a prop and stay 

Everly was tugging at his arm, gasping, his under jaw 
slipping from side to side like the bolting-trough of a grist 
mill. He had something to say, the miserable devil, if 
he could get it out . . 

Of a sudden an evil light shone in the eyes of the pilot, 
that had a wild, surging thought for source. Glancing up 
the field he saw Doris, accompanied by a little group of 
officials, coming toward the om With a firm grasp he 
took Everly by the slack of his (Continued on page 84) 
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Jack Demp- 
sey, partly 
responsible 
for sending 
the price of 
champions 
up into the 
millions 









Brown Bros 


HE solution of the racketeer’s problem was already 
impending when the late Fex Rickard, Jack 
Dempsey and Jack Kearns ushered in the Platinum 
Age of the Fight Game. The problem was how the Rack- 
eteer could hold the highly profitable connection with the 
fight — which had been his, since professional boxing’s 
introduction into America 
It looked — hopeless. At this period, he was 
merely a crooked gambler with a medium-sized ‘‘nut,"’ or 
bank-roll, just Sufficient to finance his numerous raids on 
““sucker"’ bettors 
His methods were simple. He went to a fighter, paid 
him a certain sum for ‘‘taking it on the chin,"’ and then 
bet the opponent would win the fight. The cost of prosti- 
tuting an approachable fighter was not prohibitive be- 
Cause pugilists received a percentage of the gates, and the 
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Wide World 


The late Tex Rickard 


Gun 


Wide World 


Jack Kearns 


Rule 


Round Four of 
of Frauds 
Pulled in the 


gates were never very high, rarely as high as a hundred 
thousand dollars. The cost went up, naturally, with a 
fighter's position in the pugilistic world... Champions 
came higher than palookas. But the racketeer for years 
had been making a good honest living trimmjng suckers 
Now, suddenly, the whole complexion of his racket 
had changed. Boxers made their own terms. Champion- 
ships, worth from fifty thousand to half a million in the 
old days, climbed to a new par of from a quarter of a mil- 
lion to two, three and five million. And the suckers were 
wising up. 
Newspapers all 
over the coun- 
try carried as 
tail-pieces to all 
fight stories the 
admonitjon, 
“Don't Bert 
On Ficurts!” 
His only al- 
ternative was 
tobuya‘‘piece”’ 
of a champion, 
or of any likely 
boy, and either 
bring him into 
the champion-_ 
ship or protect 
him init. Fhat 
would take 








more money 
than the old- 
stvle racketeer 


' The Rosenberg -Shea 
Shea was covered by 
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Underwood 


Jim Mullen 


Champ Segal 


in the Rin 
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the Inside Story 
and Fakes 
Fight Racket 


ever possessed or ever could possess. In the case of the 
likely boy, it meant a precarious investment with slow and 
uncertain returns. In the case of a champion, it meant a 
tremendous initial cost. 

In the case of both, it meant thousands of dollars for 
‘‘protection,’’ which includes everything from the buying 
of officials and crooked decisions to the paying out of flat 
sums to opponents to lay down. The — game had be- 
come an industry and you can’t sit in and play an industry 
on a shoe-string. What was the poor racketeer going to do? 

The _ solution 
literally flowed 
out of a bottle of 
bootleg liquor. 
Prohibition. It 
kited the rack- 
eteer into the 
ranks of the 
nouveau riche and 
allowed him to 
sit in on the 
brand new indus- 
try known as the 
Fight Racket. It 
also changed the 
type of the fight 
racketeer from a 
dishonest but 
more or less 
sportsmanlike 
and harmless 
grafter to a gang- 
ster, a gunman, a 


—— 





fake fight in which International 
guns at the ringside 
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By 


CHARLES J. 
McGUIRK 






Underwood 












Charlie Phil Rosenberg 
whose unholy alliance 
with Segal was as suc- 
cessful a crooked com- 
bination as ever the fight 
racket turned out 







killer and a crook, operating as a fair imitation of a sports- 
man; concealing a rotten heart under the last word in 
tuxedoes. 

The Platinum Age of the Fight Game came in of a Jate 
broiling midsummer afternoon. It came so suddenly that 
the old style racketeer found himself doomed to oblivion. 
The modern racketeer had not yet appeared, but the con- 
ditions which were to make his appearance inevitable were 
already upon us. 

On July Fourth, 1919, Jack Dempsey, managed and 
seconded by Jack Kearns, fought the giant Jess Willard for 
the Heavyweight Championship of the World. The bat- 
tle was staged by Tex Rickard. 

On that afternoon, when Dempsey won the champion- 
ship by flooring Willard eleven times in three rounds, 
fracturing his jaw and destroying (Continued on page 78) 
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A Heart-Gripping Story of How the Royal Wild 


Sta 


Corone flung up his arm as 
the king of the Willasannas 
rose above him, forefeet 
spread, neck arched high, his 
foam-flecked mouth wide 
open and soundless 
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Stallion of the Willasanna Range Became an Outlaw 


Sky Wind 


VINGIE 


E. ROE 


Famous Writer of Horse Stories 


HERE the Willa- 
. wx CZ 
sanna hills curve aE TZA* 
like a giant scimiter . ass 
to north and east and push their —_ A 
dim blue ramparts to the sky, 
there lie, in the mighty lap 
thus formed, the Willasanna 
plains. 

The bright waters of the El 
Barenda and the Little. Snake, a 
day's ride apart, cut their vast 
expanse and are living springs; 
faithful cups of blessing to the thirsty herds in drought- 
time when the streams have vanished. 

Equine kings have lived their little day there; led their 
herds, fought their battles, and vanished, as is the way of 
kings, Black Thunder, and Blue Lock the wild witch mare, 
and Smoky Face the Terror; all are gone. There is little 
left but memories of all that glory except a scattered band 
or two, living precariously in cups of the foothills, for man 
and his cattle ranches have spoiled their one-time paradise. 

Black Thunder, greatest of them all, had given his free- 
dom and his untamed heart to a “‘nester’s’’ ragged daugh- 
ter. Blue Lock had carried the first human she had ever 
known out of the hand of the law to an unknown place 

Smoky Face, offspring of these two, harried by the cow- 
bovs of the Bar Q Ranch, had staggered in his last effort for 
freedom, to the safety of the hills. The gun of a stripling 
“Junger’’ saved him from the Bar brand. The boy fol- 
lowed him step by step into the unknown wilderness and, 
two years later, he and Smoky Face figured romantically 
in a Northern town where they won all the local races 
and a jolly little fortune: but that is another story. 

For this story has to do with the best of that free, royal 
line, the stallion Sky Wind. 

He was known through all the lonely reaches of the 
cattle country as a fit descendant of his forebears. 

‘Perhaps the blood of Black Thunder runs in him,’’ the 
old-timers declared. And they watched his speed which 
had no standard of comparison except Black Thunder's 
own. 

It was his sweeping flow of motion which made the 
scattered denizens of the Willasannas call him Sky Wind. 
High, light, free, he took the levels like a wind indeed, 
his black mane like a cloud above him, his black tail 
streaming, his white coat strangely — with jet black 
disks, shining like silver in the sun. is amazing coloring 
and his fleetness made him a pride. 

There wasn't a puncher on the range who would have 
put a rope on him, much as they might covet him, nor an 
owner who would have stood for it. Like Black Thunder, 
in his day, Sky Wind was a landmark. On the rare occa- 
sions when the cowmen saw him, they took eager stock 
of his perfections to tell about at round-up fires; the length 
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of his flaring tail, the way he 
carried his splendid head, the 
lifting forward stroke of his 
hoofs. 

He had only a little band of 
followers, some six or seven 
mares and a dozen or fifteen 
younglings, for it had not been 
sO many years since the great 
horse had appeared in the 
fringes of the foothills. He 
had been full grown when first 
seen; wild, suspicious, and utterly alone. The mares he 
had stolen; a trick which had been in all of Blue Lock’s 
breed. 

Sky Wind had kept to the borders of his domain, for the 
cattle were thick on the green levels and the smoke of 
branding fires was no uncommon thing. 

Apart from the needful theft of his few wives, he had 
antagonized no one. In this aloofness he differed from the 
past monarchs, for Black Thunder had defied the world, 
Blue Lock had been a cunning nuisance, and Smoky Face 
had well earned his title of ‘“The Terror."’ But none had 
for Sky Wind anything but love. 

The blue skies of the wild land smiled upon him; the 
little winds blew up from the south to fan the great spread 
of his midnight tail in soft ripples about his knees, as he 
stood on some lift of ground and scanned the world with 
his gentle eyes; and after a run the sweet springs bubbled 
against his snorting nostrils. Life was good. 


‘gy 


HEN one day, the Lazy A Ranch changed hands. 
McCairn, who had spent his life on it, was growing 
old and when a good offer came out of the East he let the 
outfit slide. 

Twenty-eight punchers, good men and tried, shook his 
hand and fiddled with their hat brims as he climbed stiffly 
into the buckboard for the last ride out to the railroad. In 
less than a month nineteen of them had rolled their blan- 
kets and slinging saddles on their own particular broncos, 
and had drifted away. 


‘Ain't no reason, 's I know of, for hatin’ him,"’ said 


Jim Prince mildly as he unsaddled in the corral at the old 


Bar Q, with the intention of “hanging up.’’ “But that 
there new owner's got a cold eye—an' the son's range 
boss—an’ wears polo panties. Which bunk’s mine?”’ 
Hilton, who had been foreman of the Bar Q for twenty 
years, smiled and told him. Hilton was getting old him- 
self. There was a deal of gray about his temples. He took 
on seven of the Lazy A bunch and was del ta get them. 
He often complained that the cattle business wasn’t what 
it used to be, with punchers getting fewer and worse each 
year, and wages so high they were a scandal to any self- 
respecting outfit. 
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The new owner of the Lazy A was a big iron-gray man, 
with a cryptic face. He was a cattle man who had come 
from the Argentine. He was hard and capable, and he 
filled the places left vacant by the nineteen punchers with 
swarthy riders whom he imported from somewhere south- 
the-Line. 

He took over the brand with a sure hand and things 
popped that year around the Lazy A. His neighbors, who 
were scattered far and near in this illimitable land, took 
note of all he did and somewhat forgave him for his misfit 
son 

Poor off-shoot of a sturdy stock, this son of his, they 
decided. To Shard Corone his son was a passionate weak- 
ness. 

Clyde Corone, thin, pale, arrogant, with sarcastic lips 
and lascivious eyes, was the product of a certain modern 
idea of higher education. He wore Byronese silk shirts 
and riding breeches, and was forever flipping the ashes 
from his interminable cigarettes with a ficele finger on 
which shone a huge sapphire. He cared little for the feel- 
ings of anything, either man or beast. 

Most of the riders hated him on sight—at least all those 
did who were indigenous to the soil. The aliens took him 
more for granted—in his esthetic idleness. He rode with 
surprising ability, though witha 


New York and a woman on the Riviera. The restless 
quest for excitement, usually tinged with danger and some. 
times cruelty, seemed to have calmed to life on these sun- 
washed wide reaches of the Willasanna Plains. 

And then the suppressed disapproval which surrounded 
him crystallized sharply into antagonism. 


LYDE CORONE lifted up his voice and sang a pean of 
excitement and exuberant delight. He had seen some- 
thing which he wanted. He had seen it, at sunset, standing 
like a sentinel on a rise of ground beyond the Little Snake, 
a wise, proud statue of a horse on guard, the red light 
changing that silver skin to rose where the black dots 
gleamed; that great mane fanning up and floating in the 
wind that came out of the twilight. 

“Oh man—man!"’ he — ory his close-set, pale 
eyes dancing in his head, ‘he’s the best of his kind—-a 
superhorse—he isn't real!" 

All evening at a dance in Cottonwood Grove he talked 
about the sight. 

‘*Feller,’’ said Peavine Smith wiping his face with a pink 
silk kerchief, ‘‘you must of saw Sky Wind, our own Sky 
Wind! An’ just ain't he a peacherino?”’ 

‘“Peacherino’s right. Under white buckskin trappings 
and trained for a year he'll 
knock the socks off the entire 





bridle-path seat, and he was a 
fair shot; also, he was an auto- 
crat. 

The entire Lazy 
his heel and it was a grinding 
heel. He, too, knew something 
of cattle and their ways, and the 
range men wondered where he 
had acquired his knowledge. 


A was under 


EN of the range met him, for 
Clyde Corone was filled 

with restless life which took him 
to every gathering within forty 
miles, whether round-up, dance 
or barbecue. He was soon well, 
and unfavorably, known to every 
boss and puncher on the Willa- 
sannas 
Twice at dances, he had flirted 
with girls and been severely 
chastised by the lover of each, 
when he had made himself a 
name as a skilful user of a knife 
Bid Purdy had nearly beaten 
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at all the 
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entry of the Block Club Horse 
Show in New York City, or I'm 
a liar!" 

“Sounds pretty,” 
vine, “‘if possible.” 

‘Possible?’ said Clyde quickly. 
“Very simple. I've styled some 
rough birds in my day.”’ 

‘Say,’ said the cowboy, hold- 
ing the limp pink scrap of silk 
half way in its course around his 
perspiring neck, “what you 
talkin’ about?”’ 

“That spotted white horse 
which I have decided to take 
east next year.’ The other 
laughed shortly. 

‘Ain't he plumb funny, boys?” 
he asked pensively of the ring of 
inital aunties which had 
gathered. ‘‘Percy here thinks 
he's goin’ to take Sky Wind off 
the Willasanna range!"’ 

“I'd like to know what's to 


said Pea- 


issue, 


of the 








the life out of him at a Fourth 
of July celebration. Later Bid 
found himself jobless, a victim of strange circumstances. 
And neither he nor the boss who fired him knew how the 
hard eves of Shard Corone narrowed with satisfaction at 
the incident. 

Shard Corone was a man of power and one who did not 
forget an affront to himself or his son. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to establish his son's autocracy. 

There was one outfit. however, which condemned him 
and all his ways. That was the Bar Q. 

“They ain't our kind,"’ said Hilton quietly, ‘‘an’ never 
will be if they run on this range a million years. We'll let 
‘em alone, limb, root an’ branch. Barrin’ standin’ in at 
rodeo to claim our brand, an’ maybe lendin’ a hand, neigh- 
borly,in need, we're distinctly not hep with the Lazy A.”’ 

But from its manner the Lazy A was not unduly con- 
cerned about its neighbors’ coldness. It was busy and 
prosperous; and the boss was secretly happy because the 
apple of his eye was content to stay in one place for a few 
consecutive months 

It seemed at last as if Clyde had given up, or forgotten, 
fleshpots which had cost his father several fair-sized for- 
tunes. There had been an affair in Buenos Ayres, one in 
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prevent me,’’ said Clyde, his 
glistening little eyes narrowing. 

‘Only the whole damned country, Mister,’’ said a man 
from the Bar Q, ‘‘that horse belongs here. 
arope. He's a pride.” 

Corone snapped his fingers. “‘I'll set my brand on his 
right front hoof within a month,"’ he said as he turned 
away, ‘the whole damned country notwithstanding.” 


T DIDN'T take long for word of this to get about among 

the outfits. Indignation ran so high that a delegation 

of the more impulsive made for the Lazy A with little 

Peavine at their head. They sat their ponies in the ranch 

vard and tdld old Shard Corone in a few short words 
that he'd better make his son “‘lay off that game.” 

‘You know this here Sky Wind,”’ they told him poi=t- 
edly, ‘belongs to this range. He could have been caught 
any time these last few vears by any one of our outtfits, but 
he ain't been, by common consent. He's like the bunch of 
cottonwoods that shades the Clear Gold Spring, a lavd- 
mark, sort of, can't you see? An’ we ain't figurin’ < iy 
strangers from east or south is a-goin’ to lay hand on bh m 
either!”’ 

The iron face of old Corone set like a mask and the |:ps 
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High, light, free, he took the levels like a wind indeed, his mane like a cloud, 
his black tail streaming, and his white coat strangely dappled with jet disks. 
Sky Wind was, very rightfully, a landmark 


under the gray mustache grew pale with fury; the blood of 
a tyfant ran in this man and it leaped now to blinding rage 
at the hint of opposition 
speech,"’ he said thickly, “‘you rode in from the north 
Yonder’s the same way back. Begonc.”’ 


For weeks Sky Wind knew only that this was a wonder- 
ful world, lush with forage in the hollows of the low hills, 
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“If vou have finished your 


sweet with waters that reflected the sailing white clouds, 

peaceful with the eternal stillness of lone places 
He stood for hours drowsing in hip dropped rest, his 
mild black eyes half-closed, his vanity of tail rippling to 
his heels in silken softness. Or he stood at guard when his 
band grazed in the open, proud head lifted, forefeet set 
primly close, his short back and long slope of hip, his 
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depth of chest and sharply narrowed barrel holding at 
rest the marvelous speed which lived in him. 

There was no guile in Sky Wind's heart. He was ‘a 
king by right of birth and he took his rule for granted. 
He had never been known to kill a horse in battle, as some 
of his forebears had done. What he might have done 
in extremity none knew, for he had never faced it. 

And so the summer wore on. 

The outfits were busy and the flare of wrath concerning 
the possible capture of Sky Wind had died down. 

And then a rider, with his horse in a lather, came home 
to the Bar Q and flung off to talk to Hilton. 

‘There's doin’s at the Lazy A,’’ he told him, “‘them 
Mexican vaqueros is buildin’ the strongest ropin’ pen from 
here to hell—and it’s flanged. They're drivin’ somethin,’ 
Hilt, and they're sure wranglers, them chocolate fellers. 
I got suspicions.”’ ; 

Hilton's mind went back for seventeen years and he 
turned his eyes to where an ancient stockade stood. It 
had been built for Black Thunder's travail, and it, too, 
had been flanged: a pen with wide wings spread out on 
either side for half a mile so that the wildest runner in the 
world, hemmed in by riders and directed within its fatal 
maw must énd, perforce, in the trap of the pen itself. His 
lips set in a straight line. 

““T got suspicions, too,"’ he said, “‘I think we'll do some 
riding.” 

For a week the keenest eyes of Hilton's men rode south 
and east, searching the fringes of the hills and all the long 
levels, but brought back no disquieting news. Twice 
they had seen Sky Wind grazing with his little band, his 
wonderful spotted hide shining afar in the sun. But 
Wednesday noon Jim Prince came sailing home with 
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“They've got him goin’,’’ he said, ‘‘south the Snake. 
He's lost his mares an’ colts—an’ he’s runnin’ like a express 
train. They're relayin’ proper, but the freshest bronc’ 
they sling in jest looks like its runnin’ on a treadmill. My 
great aunt Mariar—we hain’t never seen him run before!” 

Jim said this in the cook-shack door and, before it was 
finished, the plates, steaming in the summer heat, were 
pushed away and boots and benches scraped upon the floor. 

Peavine Smith reached for his hat as he went our a 
window. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the Bar Q Ranch was 
saddled and on the war-path, going south. 

“They can't have him, boys,’ said Hilton quietly, ‘‘no 
more'n they could have Clear Gold Spring but, on the 
other hand, a man’s life is another matter—in these days: 
Let's keep our heads.’ ‘‘Huh!"’ snorted Peavine, red to 
the gills, ‘I ain’t divorced from my ol’ six-gun yet but for 
pure, undiluted, hundred per cent joy, I jest a little leifer 
make frescoes with my boot toe on them polo pantics 
where Percival keeps ‘em so well pressed, than use it.” 


) Ry TOOK two hours’ hard riding to bring the Bar Q men 

in sight of the little play that was going on in the great 
amphitheater of the Willasanna Basin; a tragic small play, 
set on the green stage and lighted by the summer sun 
which picked out a circle of the horsemen sweeping down 
in a great arc toward the Lazy A. 

They were spaced at regular distances, the horns of the 
arc reaching forward to act as a cut-off on either side 
the backward curve forming a net. The weary horses and 
the fresh ones held still further back by riders in attend- 
ance. Far out ahead, running like a silver shaft under the 
glaring sun, a great white horse with points of black swept, 
swift as wind, across the green. (Continued on page 9: 





Dumb but Popular 


The Humorist’s New Use for Ignorance 


—— of mine, who goes about the country deliv- 
ering speeches before business organizations, vsed to 
wonder why his remarks stirred so little enthusiasm «nd 
why people did not laugh more heartily at his stories. 

One day he wished to quote briefly from the Bible, but 
couldn't remember the exact scriptural phrase without 
reaching into his pocket for notes. The crowd laughed 
uproariously. 

Thus he discovered an important secret—that it is easier 
to make a crowd laugh af you than to laugh with you. 
Since then, he regularly appears to forget his Bible quota- 
tion and frantically ve the his notes, to the great delight 
of his audiences. 

He has added a whole repertoire of seeming blunders, 
such as slight inaccuracies in quoting famous passages of 
poetry, and he tells stories of personal experiences that 
make him out a hopeless blunderer. Wherever he talks 
now, his speech is a great hit. Everybody likes a man 
who makes mistakes, or who has petty human weak- 
nesses, better than if he were too blamed smart. 

We naturally feel more comfortable with a fellow who 
makes just such errors as we ourselves might make. If 
he is recognized as a great man, or holds an important 
job, but is nevertheless popular, it isn’t because of his 
greatness, but rather on account of certain human foibles 
or vices which indicate that, after all, he is one of us. 

A famous’ banker and economist delivers an annual 
address to the chamber of commerce in his city in which 
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he forecasts business conditions for the coming year. At 
the close of his address, he quotes from his forecast of the 
year previous and points out just what has come true and 
what was.wrong. His predictions have an astoundingly 
high average of accuracy, but the crowd gives him the 
most applause when he mentions his mistakes. 


I RECALL a man in our town years ago who had a 
military walk that made him seem haughty and cock- 
sure of himself; yet he was not unpopular, because he 
chewed tobacco and used to tell how fearful he was that 
his wife might find it out. 

The most popular fellow in our town, though, was 
probably a half-witted colored boy who, for a penny 
or two, would attempt to execute impossible dances and 
make a fool of himself. We all liked him because he 
made us feel reconciled to ourselves. 


E KNEW that no matter how stupid we were, 

we, at least, had more sense than he had. If he 

had pretended to know as much as the rest of us did, 

and, worst of all, if he could have proved that he knew 

more, he would have irritated us and become unbearable. 

Socrates had to drink his cup of hemlock because he 

knew more than the crowd—and they knew that he did. 

We like anybody who makes us feel more comfortable 

with ourselves. Hence, one way to achieve maximum 
popularity is to be a downright dunce. 
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“Cheerio 


The World’s Best Known 


“APPROXIMATELY 
four million peo- 
ple listen to me 

talk six mornings a week 

and not one of them has 
the least idea who I am. 

I estimate twenty - five 

million people know me 

as ‘Cheerio,’ but have 
no idea of my general ap- 

arance, business, home 
fife, or what my real 
name is.” 

Charles Kellogg Field 

told me this as we sat in 

the elaborate office where 


he prepares the morning of 
Millions of Radio Fans 
Tells His Story 
For the First Time 


radio programs that have 
made ‘“‘Cheerio’’ famous. 

“Certainly—I'm a man 
of mystery. Undoubtedly 
the best known unknown 
in the world.”’ 

He smiled as an after- 
thought struck him. 

“And it all started by 


accident, when I first 


went on the air and By 


DAVID B. HAMPTON 


signed off as ‘Cheerio.” I 
never dreamed I would be 
such a man of mystery and 
curiosity." 

I asked him to tell me 
the reason for not origi- 
nally using his name as the other radio stars all do. 

“You see,’’ Charlie settled back on the chaise longue— 
and I knew he was about to tell me the true story of where, 
how and when, these early morning radio programs were 
started. ‘‘You see, my original idea was to send out, via 
the radio, a cheery good morning to shut-ins 


* ioe mean cripples?’’ I asked him. 

““Yes,’’ he continued, “‘cripples and any person 
physically incapacitated. My scope also includes folks 
that are temporarily knocked out, both physically and 
mentally. Of course, there are many others that comprise 
my audience. Expectant mothers and girls whose sweet- 
hearts have turned them down. Probably the majority of 
my so-called shut-ins are housewives.” 

If you met Field on the street, you would assume him 
to be a school-teacher from New England. Tall, thin, 
middle-aged and slightly gray. He has never married 
and has old-maidish habits. When I first met him, he had 
to straighten two pictures on the wall before he could sit 
down and talk. 

‘Makes me nervous to see them tilted,’’ he explained 

He is immaculate in dress and his entire office is as clean 
and neat as a pin. 
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A Favorite Mystery 


Unknown 


‘*My mother and I were 
living in San Francisco,”’ 
he went on. ‘She was 
taken ill suddenly and 
confined to a wheel-chair. 
That meant long days for 
her just waiting for night 
to come. Each morning 
waking up with the hor- 
rible thought that she 
had to sit in that wheel- 


chair all day. Not a 
pleasant thought, I'm 
sure.” 


Charlie was as sincere 
and eager in telling me 
this story as he is each 
morning on the radio. 


“| BOUGHT a radio to 
help her pass the time. 
Early one morning we 
tuned in on K.G.O., Oak- 
land, California, and lis- 
tened to Walter Camp's 
daily dozen setting-up ex- 
ercises. At the close, he 
announced he would play 
a record for those who 
couldn't exercise. And 
this announcement struck 
me so deeply and created 
such an impression on my 
mind that I later gave up 
my editorship of Sunset Magazine and am now devoting 
my life to cheering up shut-ins. Why, my own mother 
was just that—a shut-in.”’ 

And that is just what Field did. He believed that there 
were thousands of people all over the country who were 
either crippled or otherwise unable to take physical exer- 
cise each morning. But their minds were able to exercise 
All they needed was a leader. And Field estimates that 
at least four million shut-ins today follow his leadership 
in daily mental setting-up exercises. 


‘“FTHESE programs of Walter Camp, and the music 

record at the close, pleased my mother immensely 
She was always sorry when they were over. They seemed 
to cheer her up and give her a boost that lasted several 
hours. I mulled this over and finally decided that, if a 
person were to give a program directed exclusively at shut- 
ins, good music and a joke or two—and let the listener-in 
know that you are solicitous about his own personal 
case—it would bolster them up and help them through the 
balance of the day.’’ 

But before seeking a radio station he conferred with 
Shysicians. They approved his idea and believed it would 
hale people who were physically or (Continued on page 89) 
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Mrs. McIn- 
tyre never 
accepted 
discourage- 
ment 





RS. McINTYRE and 


I arrived in New 

York at the Penn 
sylvania Station on the morn- 
ing of July Fourth, 1911. My 
flair for gaudy clothes has al- 
ways been my 
the despair of my friends, and I 


recall I wore a checkered suit 
‘ 


weakness and 


ind would have worn my re 
lest tie had not Mrs. MclIn 
tyre suggested something 
And I sported a 
Spats were to 


more sedate 

bamboo cane 

come latet 
Waiting at the train gates 


was Ray Long, who was not 


dressed like an undertaker's 
assistant himself. He piloted 
us to one of the lumbering 


green Fifth Avenue busses and 
went back to his office. There 
a typical country boy 
thrill in mounting the circu- 
lar stair case to the upper 
deck. I shall never forget it 
It seemed on top of the world. 
What a city! And there is 
not a day it does not stir my 
pulse 

It was a holiday and the 
streets were pretty well deserted but there was another 
thrill when we turned from Thirty-fourth Street into the 
Avenue. It seemed to me then the most beautiful street in 
the world, and, save for the Champs Elysée, I think it is 
now. It has an indefinable dignity—a majesty. 

Through friends in Cincinnati I had been sent to a board- 
ing house on West Seventy-second Street, conducted by a 
Mrs. McFadden. I somehow expected something like a 
McFadden Flats, but was agreeably surprised to find it an 
outmoded, brown-stone front, the typical boarding-house 
of that period but now almost extinct. 

Our room and board was $25 a week which left us $40 
out of our weekly stipend. We seemed on the crest of the 
wave. As we journeved northward to our aerie we in- 
dulged in hand-squeezing ecstasies of delight. -We were 
in New York and our world was young. We had health 
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An early picture of Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in a newspaper office 





utobiography 


The Funny Part of 
Is That So Much 


and an eager hunger for life. Who could ask more? 


A slavey at Mrs. McFadden’s showed us to our quarters 
—a small room three flights up and all the way back. 
After washing up I sallied forth in the neighborhood for 
a package of 


On the corner a well-dressed 
lady stopped me and inquired 
a direction. I could not tell 
her but she will never krow 
how pleasing it was. ‘She 
had taken me for a New 
Yorker! 


6 particular July Fourth 
was the hottest New Y ork 
had known in twenty years, 
and the city was in a blanket 


cigarettes. 


of insufferable heat. Almost 
the entire town had moved 
out to the seashore. The 


asphalt fairly steamed. Horses 
dropped like flies and ambu- 
lances raced through the 
streets. 

Our room had only one 
window and looked out upon 
the rear of another house 
twenty feet away. We could 
sleep only at intervals and 
spent the time sitting up in 
bed fanning each other and so 
we sweltered through the ex- 


Oo. O. McIn- 
tyre and R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, 
the artist, in 
Paris 


hausting night. I was tempted to call up and tell Long I 
could not come to the office, but it was my first day and | 
felt I must be there at all cost. 

At eight in the morning, I took my first ride on the cle- 
vated to the Marbridge Building, in Thirty-fourth Street, 
where Hampton's Magazine had offices. The cleaning 
women had not departed and I sat in Long's waiting-room 
until the staff began to arrive. 

I was accustomed to the roar, hullabaloo and disorder 
of a newspaper office, but this was more like a bank— 
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uch 
—_ “| 
lass topped desks, fine rugs, or- 
mROres derly rows of books, etc. When 
darters Long came he showed me to OU all know O. O. Mc- 
back. my office and I noticed he, with Intyre through his fa- 
od for characteristic thoughtfulness, had mous syndicated newspaper 
Iressed had my name put on the door in column and his bright and 
quired gilt letters. I immediately phoned sprightly magazine articles. 
ot tell the glad news to my wife. 
krow , Be did you know that be- 
“he WAS left pretty much to my- | fore he won his vast 
New 4 self to read the morning paper | popularity he met reverse 
until ten o'clock, when an ov | after reverse, was humiliated 
| boy told me there was a confer- and “fired” by editors? 
courte ence in Mr. Hampton's office and 
York I was wanted. My throat imme- ERE you have the frank 
years, diately became as dry as an Ari- and honest story of an 
anket zona river bed and goose pimples unbroken and unbreakable 
Imost chased each other u and down spirit. O. O. McIntyre as he ar- 
loved my spine. Briefly, fa as scared rived in New York to 
The become a perpetual student 7 
lorses of the city which he inter- 
mbu- — prets so well 
tie 
3 Long made the necessary introductions and I slid into a 
uy . chair in a far away corner, feeling even more miserable 
ae than I looked. The talk was, of course, unintelligible to 
ould me. One certain editorial problem was brought up and, 
oa after being threshed out awhile, Hampton turned to me 
p in and inquired: ‘‘What do you think, Mr. McIntyre?”’ 
a as I had turned the red of the lobster and everybody was 
S ¢Xe looking at me. I tried to say something but the words 
wouid not come. I was a sorry spectacle. Finally with 


just a shade of irritation Hampton said: “‘We expect men 
on this magazine to have ideas and to be able to express 
them.”’ 


U' WAS like a slap in the face. Ben Hampton and I are 
good friends today, but I still think he might have 
been a little more considerate. He did not know it or I 
don't suppose he cared, but any value I might have had 
for that magazine was thoroughly knocked into a cocked 
hat right there. I was whipped. 

The rest of the day I wandered around my office, adjust- 
ing wall pictures, looking out into the busy boil of Broad- 
way and overwhelmed by.my utter futility. I would 
have more than welcomed my job back on The Cincinnati 
Post—and signed up for life. Unfortunately, Long had 
been called away early and I saw no more of him that day. 
I thought he was disgusted and was avoiding me. It was 
certainly a disconsolate husband who went to his young 
wife in the Seventy-second Street boarding house that 
evening. My mood betrayed my reaction and as I needed 
most of all sympathy, I unburdened myself of the details of 
sle- Ray Long and Mr. Mcintyre, the exasperating day. As usual, I received encouragement. 
ct, bound for London The next day was better. There was no editorial con- 

ference and I was given a pile of 9 ay to read—a 
stiff. Naturally shy, it was one of the worst moments I pleasant feature of magazine work, indeed. Long took 
have ever had. me to lunch and I met some members of the staff; W. W. 
der There was a group in chairs about Mr. Hampton's desk. Young, brother of the artist Art (Continued om page 114) 
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Half a Novel 
In This 
Issue! 
Start and 
Finish This 


Gr pp 'g Story 


Here 


What Has Gone Before 


N THE veranda of a hotel in the Canadian Rockies, 
Andrew Cornish, big game hunter, is telling friends 
of the virtues of the bow and arrow. Dorothy Halbert, the 
girl he loves, is uninterested, but not so with Jim Burgess, 
Cornish's rival 
“I wager,”’ “that you can’t go into the 
wilderness with bow, quiver, knife and ax, and survive.” 
‘*And what is your bet?’’ asks Cornish. 
‘If you lose, and use the sealed rifle you may take with 
you, you will never try to marry Dorothy,’’ Burgess replies. 
Cornish accepts and he and Dorothy take off in his plane, 
to join a party in Alaska, where the trial is to be made, but 
a dead motor forces them to parachute to earth and they 
are lost in trackless wastes. Only Cornish’s bow and 
quiver of arrows are saved from the burning wreckage. 
Attacked by a grizzly, Cornish kills the beast with an 
arrow through the throat. They next kill a mountain 
ram, for food, make skin packs and press on through the 
wilderness. One night, a dog comes to their camp-fire and 
they discover, from harness marks on him, that he is a pack 
animal. They follow him, hoping to find his master’s 
village 
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says Burgess, 


By EDISON 


Suddenly an arrow sings past Cornish’s ear. The shot 
is from Bear Tooth, chief of the Lakotas, a remote, 
white-man-hating tribe. He kills the Indian in an arrow 
duel. Next morning, four Indians approach. Their 
leader, a wiry, villainous-looking quarter-breed, is Yellow 
Fox, medicine man of the Lakotas. 

Yellow Fox refuses to believe that Cornish shot Bear 
Tooth in a fair combat. He and his men take Dorothy and 
the hunter to the Lakota village, where Dorothy is turned 
over to Black Feather, Yellow Fox's squaw. Hope has 
almost left their hearts, but Black Feather, at last, says 
that if a chance offers she will help the white girl to escape. 
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Arrows 


MARSHALL 


N THE meantime, Cornish had been taken to Tough 


Stick's wigwam. Although no violent hands had 
been laid upon him, his hopes were dark. The little 
group of braves that collected in the tent seemed in an ugly 
| 
As Yellow Fox told the story of the capture, they 
grunted sullenly, and often turned scowling on the pris- 
oner. So easily they could be moved to violence! They 


were of unstable temperament to start with, a people of 


inferior nervous organization, and they had nursed race 
hatred for many moons. 
He knew little about Indians. 


MARCH, 


He had heard a few 


1929 


Cornish’s eyes 
had a cold 
shine as he 
spoke to Yel- 
low Fox, the 
translator. 
“Whyhaven’t 
I been given 
a chance to 
show how I 
can shoot a 
bow, to prove 
that I killed 
Bear Tooth 
in a fair 
fight?” 


plainsmen’s tales, ana occasionally he had employed half- 
civilized cannery-hands as guides on his hunting trips, but 
never before had he dealt with man-killers. However, his 
intuition told him that they must be handled like children. 
He knew if he could get their minds off Yellow Fox's rav- 
ings, he might be spared a few hours more. 


S THEY argued and gesticulated, he calmly took his 

knife from his pocket and opened it with a flick of 

his finger. At once the rabid talk tied down. The Indians 
stared at the bright blade with childlike curiosity. 

They began to edge nearer. Presently one of them took 
the knife in his hand, smelled of it, examined it, and amid 
a circle of craning necks, shut and opened it. When the 
men had satisfied their curiosity, they began to examine 
the captive’s bow, quiver and arrows 

The situation was relieved. The blood-lust in the savage 
veins had temporarily cooled off. Yet it might be that 
Cornish had paid a high price for his deliverance 

There was another in this gathering who possessed a 
cool, able brain. This was Cornish’s most implacable and 
deadly enemy, Yellow Fox the magician. The sight of 
the weapons in his tribesmen’s hands seemed to give him 
an idea. His nervous eyes narrowed; he began a new 
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tirade, accompanied by many seemingly queer gestures. 

Of course Cornish could not understand the words, but 
their general meaning was soon clear enough. The men 
did not return his weapons. A giant Indian whose name, 
translated into English, was Stormy Mountain—evidently 
the chief of the tribe, now Bear Tooth had fallen—took 
them in his hands with an air of authority. 

Without his bow, Cornish was indeed helpless. In 
some desperate crisis to come—the darkening shadow of 
which even now fell across his path—he could not 
as a last resort flee with Dorothy into the fastnesses. 

Worse still, he could not fight for her, in some 
tragic, evil hour which the night might bring. 


HE bow had been more than a mere weapon 

in his hand. It seemed to him a faithfal ally. 

Now this ally had been taken from him, but 

thank God, one other remained. To this second, 

greater friend he hastened now. He knew that she 
would help him in his need. 

“Dorothy, they've taken away my weapons,’ he 
burst out to the wide-eyed girl who met him in the 
sunlight, ‘‘You must help me get them back be- 
fore tonight.”’ 

Dorothy and Cornish walked side by side to an 
open space between the wigwams. They talked 
calmly, in subdued tones, so 
that the natives watching them 
from the tent doors would not 
take alarm. 

Both saw the shadow of com- 
ing dread events—both realized 
that the confiscated weapons 
must be returned to Cornish at 
all costs. ‘‘What can I do?’ the 
girl asked. 

“Dorothy, is there any one in 
this tribe you can ask for help?"’ 

‘Any man, you mean?” 

Any member of the tribe, ex- 
cept the medicine man. I don’t 
know why I should even hope 
there would be such a person, 
but you might have an in- 
tuition—"’ 

‘I could ask Black Feather 
She'd do what she could, and she 
talks a little English. But she's 
sractically an outcast, and feeble 
presides The only way she can 
help us is as a go-between 
And there might be one other 


foe on the run, 


“A man?” her voice thrilling- 
“Yes It's just an intui- — gh se.. 
tion, as you said P ’ That Silence that ollowe 


young man, Fast Water, the medi- 
cine man called him — looked 
at me in a queer way. I know 
he doesn't mean any harm to 
me. He's not like the quarter- 
breed. He hasn't any designs on 
me at all. Just the same, I think 
anything I'd ask." 

‘Then find him at once. I'll stay out of it altogether, 
because I'd just — matters. Get him to go with 
you into Black Feather’s tent and have the squaw act as 
interpreter. If he will return my weapons, I won't let 
them out of my hands again. If they want to disarm me, 
they'll have to kill me first. You see—there'd be no point 
in yielding. It’s a sight better to go down fighting than 
to let ‘em have their sport with a helpless prisoner. These 
fellows are Sioux, you know. This is the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—but they're still Sioux. A big fight’s coming some- 
time, and that is as good an issue as any.” 
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directed 


I hope—he might do 


When Cornish saw his 


paused with upraised 
club. Dorothy spoke, 


the crack of blows. 
‘Kill him!’’ she 


Dorothy turned, and made her way between the wig. 
wams. She kept a sharp lookout for the tall figure of Fase 
Water. Although there were not more than a score of 
tents in the encampment, still she could not at once locate 
him. The big malemutes barked at her savagely as she 
passed. 

Amid this clamor of the dogs, she did not at first hear 
an agonized wailing beyond a bend in the river bank 
She began to be aware of it only because the dogs them- 













he 


selves stopped their barking in order to listen to it. 

As she listened, the wail sank to a pitiful moaning, har- 
rowing to hear. It was an arresting sound. Touched to 
the quick, Dorothy instantly forgot her quest of Fast 
Water, as she hurried about the river bend to the rescue. 

Fear did not occur to her. She knew that somz helpless 
creature was being tortured; and a splendid indignation 
left no room in her heart for her own concerns. 

An ugly scene confronted her. On the river bank stood 
a tall Indian, savagely lashing a crumpled figure at his 
feet. It did not assuage the girl's rage to see that this 
figure was only that of adog. As far as she could tell, the 
man was deliberately whipping the animal to death. 
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The girl cried out, and running up quickly, snatched 
the whip from the astonished native’s hand. Before 
she thought what she was doing, she struck him with all 
her force. Then she flung the whip as far as she 
could. 

“You fiend!"’ she cried. With blazing eyes she looked 
up into the Indian's face. 

But this brave posture did not hold long. The shine 
went out of her eyes, leaving them darkened; and the bright 






rose receded from her face, swiftly as a wave of water 
from the beach. Where was her noble courage now? All 
that was left to her was woe, fear and despair. 

She recognized the tall form before her. It was Fast 
Water, the man whom she had meant to ask for help. To 
befriend a dog, she had apparently betrayed her comrade 
and her own cause. 

She expected to see his face darken with fury. He would 
strike her, for all she knew. Yet suddenly her heart 
leaped, aware of some dramatic development that her 
tardy mind had not yet perceived. 

At first there was only blank astonishment on the 
bronzed visage. But as she stared, a look that was like 
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Illustrations by 
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awe crept into the wide-open, dark eyes. Slowly and 
dazedly he felt his side where the lash had cut. Walking 
slowly he retrieved the whip, examined it carefully, 
smelled of it, and at last stood holding it in a tight grasp. 
His eyes roved back to her shyly. 

““Uh!"’ he suddenly grunted. What this sound meant, 
the girl did not know. 

Because this was the extreme end of the settlement, 
about a bend in the river, chere were no other spectators. 
She and the young brave stood 
facing each other, alone in the 
silent woodland, between them 
a gulf of silence that seemed im- 
possible to bridge. 

Suddenly she knew that she 
had not angered Fast Water; 
indeed she had actually drawn 
him to her feet. With that 
brave blow of the lash she had 
conquered him; his admiration 
for her had grown almost to 
worship. 

He had reverenced her from 
the start. She fulfilled an idea! 
of beauty that dwelt dimly in 
his savage mind. Now she 
seemed superhuman, a being 
valiant and glorious as the 
love-gods of his people. 

He did not know why she 
had struck him. He was 
aware of no sense of guilt for 
mistreating the dog. He had 
always whipped his malemutes 
when he felt like it. If some- 
times he killed them, he pro- 
cured others. He was not 
aware of being cruel: he simply 
acted as his stone-age impulses 
directed him. Now he reasoned 
out the girl’s act according to 


a his own primitive lights 

> Among savage pp ee the 

: whip is the symbol of owner- 
A, ship. The convention goes 
" _ 


back to the primal law that 
“might is right.’’ 

Now he himself had been 
whipped. This meant to him 
just what it would mean to a 
malemute—that he was not his 
own master. Plainly the hand 
that had wielded the lash was 
the hand he must lick. Just 
as the dogs he whipped were 
his slaves, he was the slave of 
this glorious being who had 
whipped him. 

This was doubtless the fact! 
Why, already she was giving 
him his orders. The backward 
jerk of her head and the swift raising of her brows told 
him he was to follow her. The sign was a furtive one— 
hidden from any possible quneleesenerdad imposed 





* secret obedience. 


HE MUST not walk behind her openly, between the 
wigwams, but must follow her under cover. And 
that he, of all the men in the village, should be chosen to 
serve her in her high mysteries, exalted his child-like heart. 
Her finger touched her lips No, he would not 
breathe of the matter to a soul. They could burn him at 
the stake and still he would not betray his trust. 
Dorothy returned to Black (Continued on page 117) 
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Congressional 
Meda! of Honor 


STUDY of the citation will show that Ludovicus— 

A he calls himself Louis now—just did manage to 

make that Medal of Honor before the final gong. 

On November ninth he did the deed; on November eleventh 

the war ended. But he had long been working up to this. 

Two Croix de Guerre he already had, and, as a matter of 
fact, he had not waited for war to win his first medal. 

On February 2, 1917, while an able seaman on the Olaf 
Mearks, a Danish freighter bound from Copenhagen to 
New York, he spotted, at night, four red lanterns. The 
freighter was turned toward this distress signal, and at 
dawn found the schooner, English Secret, torpedoed and 
sinking in the heavy seas with five men of its crew of 
sixteen still clinging on 

Louis volunteered, with two others, to man a boat in 
the cold, heavy seas, and saved the five men; for which 
the King of England gave him a medal and five pounds 
in gold, and the Life Saving Benevolent Association, of 
New York, a medal—all this before he went to war. 

He was then just a little Dutchman who didn’t speak 
any English. He was born in the town of Dussen, in 
Holland, where small boys wear wooden shoes and keep 
both hands deep in the pockets of their ballooning panta- 
loons, in a setting of canals, dykes and windmills 

His father died before he was two years old, and thence- 
forth his mother kept a little shop of general merchan- 
dise—which she still does, in the same place, though 
now seventy-two vears old. When Ludovicus was six, 
he was taken 
next door to see a 
new little baby 
The baby was a 
girl; her name 
was Hendrika de 
Ronde,and Ludo- 
vicus liked her 
right away. 

When she had 
reached the ma- 
ture age of three, 
she entered the 
public sc hool 
which he had 
been attending 
already for sev- 
eral years (boys 
and girls study 
early in Holland). 
They became 
schoolmates, and 
he liked her still 
better. Which 
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And Eggzitement 





The fortified bridge which no one had been 
able to approach until Van Iersel took the job 





The Doughboy 


This Little Dutchman 
Went Through Hell 
But Got His Glory 


did not keep him from running 
away from home, at the age of 
eleven. 

He ran away from home to 
become an apprentice baker 
For five years he kneaded dough 
and was white with flour in 
Breda; then, the urge of adven- 
ture growing strong, shipped as 
mess-boy on a barge that towed 
up and down the Rhine from 
Rotterdam to Mannheim. By the time he was nineteen, 
this had ceased to be enough; he went truly to sea ona 
tramp steamer. 

He saw Africa and South America, was promoted from 
mess-boy to sailor, became .an able seaman, and, in 1915, 
while on a Dutch boat, was torpedoed by a German sub. 
The sub captain gave them eight minutes to leave the 
boat. ‘We got out in eight minutes all right,’ now says 
Ludovicus. Then they had to row to shore—a very, very 
long row. 

Thus he came to the day when, from the Olaf Mearks, 
he helped save other victims of the sly under-sea war. 
The Olaf, proceeding on, entered New York harbor a few 
days later and docked at Hoboken. Upon which Ludo- 
vicus Van lersel, rescuer and hero, promptly deserted. 

He settled in Passaic, New Jersey, driving a coal wagon 
and delivering coal to the people of Passaic. But the 
great turmoil had spread to America; the United States 
was at.war. Ludovicus started to get into that war. 


E TRIED the Navy. They didn’t want him because 

he couldn't speak English. He tried the Army. They 
didn’t want him because he couldn't speak English. A 
Dutch sergeant in Newark helped him out. He slipped 
him a list of answers to the questions usualiy asked to 
test knowledge of United States, and Louis boned and 
learned all those answers by heart, and finally got in— 
into the Ninth Regular Infantry which, with the Twenty- 
third Infantry, 
and the Fifth and 
Sixth Marines, 
made up the now 
famous Second 
Division. 

Just about 
eleven years after 
that, I asked him 
why he had done 
it. This was io 
his cottage in Los 
Angeles, where 
he fives with his 
wife and children 
—three lircle 
tow-headed boys, 
John, Sebastian 
and Louis—who, 
born in the 
United States 
and speaking 
only English, yet 
are apt to stand 
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at the Bridge 


By JAMES HOPPER 


with feet apart, hands deep 
in pockets, as good little 
Dutchmen do on posters. 

He looked at me thought- 
fully with those blue eyes 
of his—big blue eyes, 
fringed with long curling 
lashes; gentle eyes, girlish 
eyes, almost. He smiled. 
“Vell,"’ he said, with a 
trace of his native accent, 
“I tink it was mostly a 
foolish idea to get some 
eggzitement!”’ 

He was to get it—the 
eggzitement. But not at 
first. He was a little 
Dutchman, as Dutch as a 
round Edam cheese. He 
spoke no English. Among 
those not too soft gentle- 
men adventurers of the 
Ninth Infantry he had a 
hard and dull time at first. 
They were a bit 
hazy in geography; 
they made no strict 
distinction be- 
tween Dutch and 
Deutsch; he was a 
suspect. 

““Ifanybody had 
a tough time, I 
sure had,’’ he says 
now, feelingly, 
but with no touch 
of resentment. 
He wasn't even 
trusted with arifle; 
at kitchen police 
he was kept. For 
three months 
straight he peeled 
potatoes. And 
when in Septem- 
ber, 1917, the 
Second Division 
went to France, he 
had the happy job 
=< poee potatoes all the way across the big Atlantic. 

ut he was not only peeling potatoes; he was also 
studying hard at the language of his adopted country. 
‘Oh, but I studied hard!’" he says now. ‘‘Boy, I studied 
hard to get that dog-gone language in my head a little bit!"’ 


wounds suffered 
adopted land. 
says on Page 108. 


2nd Division. 


E MUST have got some of that dog-gone language 

into his head, for in the training area in France a 
rifle was placed at length in his hands. Happily he 
drilled. Gradually he was being accepted. Came Chateau- 
Thierry. The Marines were carrying on and the Ninth 
Infantry was in reserve. It was a reserve that was a hell. 
“No assault,’’ he describes it. ‘‘Just dodging shells. 
Plenty of ‘em. We lost lots of men.’ 
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Dogs HE DESERVE A PENSION? 


Sergeant Van Iersel, late of Holland, now 
of Los Angeles, is a semi-invalid from 

in the service of his 
Read what Mr. Hopper 
Here’s the citation: 


Ludovicus M. M. Van Iersel, Sergeant, Company M, 9th Infantry, 
At Mouzon, France, November 9, 1918. 
member of the reconnaissance patrol, sent out at night to ascertain 
the condition of a damaged bridge, Sergeant Van lersel volunteered 
to lead a party across the bridge in the face of heavy machine-gun 
and rifle fire from a range of only seventy-five yards. 
alone along the debris of the ruined bridge be came upon a trap, 
which gave way and precipitated bim into the water. In spite of the 
swift current be succeeded in swimming across the stream and 
found a lodging place among the timbers on the opposite bank. 
Disregarding the enemy fire, he made a careful investigation of the 
hostile position by which the bridge was defended and then returned 
to the other bank of the river, reporting this valuable information 
to the battalion commander 


He must have dodged 
efficiently, for, in the next 
battle, the big battle of 
Soissons, turning-point of 
the war, his officers were 
using him as “‘point’’ of a 
patrol. The ‘‘point”’ is the 
apex, the advance man of 
the patrol. He has now a 
simple explanation for hav- 
ing thus been chosen as 
“point.” ‘You see,” he 
says, ‘I speak some Ger- 
man. I guess they figured 
if | came upon too many 
Germans I could pretend | 
was German. A German 
spy in American uniform.”’ 


eres in the Fattle 
of Soissons, he was 
point of a patrol, and “‘right 
in it,’’ as he calls it, during 
the big days of July 18th, 
19th, and 20th 

On the first day he 
found himself fac- 
ing a machine-gun 
nest. There was 
only a gunner and 
a loader left of the 
crew, but those 
two were doing 
well enough with 
their deadly en- 
gine. Lying in a 
shell hole with his 
rifle, Louis shot it 
out with them. 
His hole was deep 
enough, but a bit 
wanting in diam- 
eter; his feet stuck 
out. 

After an hour 
and a half of this 
game, the machine 
gun stopped dead, 
and Louis, know- 
ing that either the gun was jammed or out of ammunition, 
left his hole and rushed forward. Then he discovered the 
hideous truth. His shoes had no heels! While he had 
been lying in the shell hole, the machine-gun bullets, 
razing the soil, had shot the heels off his trusty army 
brogans. ‘“That made me mad,"’ he says now. ‘‘I was 
pate mad. I hit that gunner fellow right on top of 
the head with the burt of my rifle!”’ 

The loader surrendered, and then Ludovicus M. M. 
Van Iersel pulled the boots off the clubbed gunner and 
slipped them on his own feet. Ludovicus had been over- 
energetic in his righteous wrath; he had overclubbed, 
as it were. The gunner had gone where no footwear 
is needed and Ludovicus fought (Continued on page 104) 
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LOTHES do not by any means perform the impos- 

sible but they come very near doing it. Adolph 

Menjou in his characterizations proves positively 

what a little difference in clothes it takes to transform him 

from a barber or waiter to the blasé man of the haut 
monde. 

For several years I have painted 

men’s fashions and by this time 


 s 
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you could find no fault with the size of the coat or the 
length of the sleeves or the way it hung around his reck. 
But the trousers were, of course, too narrow for his long 
feet. The general effect was a long string of commonplace 
awkwardness attached to a wonderful head. The length 
of his jacket made his long body look longer and even 
the angles of the double breasted form of tailoring did not 
overcome poor judgment in balance. 


c¢c 


E STARTED for the tailor’s. His six feet four was 

soon draped into a suit of oxford gray in a plain 
material. Peak lapel, a wide swing of shoulder and slender 
hips were elements in his new suit. The jacket was a trifle 
short for him but remember his body was too long and his 
legs short for his body. The trousers were wide enough 
to drape properly over number eleven shoes and his waist- 
coat was straight cut and double breasted. 

It was the most amazing change I had ever seen in a 
human being. No longer the commonplace man with a 
wonderful head but a good look- 
ing boy from his heels to his hat. 





I know what clothes do for the 
man. Men of all types and ages 
have posed for me while | 
Sadassd che season's latest offer- 
ings for men’s wear. I am al- 
ways supplied with correct 
clothes in the model's size, plus 
all the necessary finishings to ; 
make a harmonious whole. It America for ¢i 
is astounding what the right 
kind of clothes can do. It isn't 
how much you spend or how 
many you have but the kind you 
select. | am going to tell you of 
an instance in point 

For the sake of identification, 
I shall call the young man Dick. 
Dick worked for me on and off 
for about three years. He real- 
ized the value of good clothes 
because he wore them when pos- 
ing for me and they certainly 
improved his appearance. I used 
to say to him, ‘Dick, why 


T IS no longer c 
men to pay close a 


appearance. 


are not banne 


the right kind 


move your inferior 
have one 





MEN 
Look in Your Mirrors! 


ARMONIOUS colors 


expert tells you how to pick the colors 
and the styles to fit your personality. 


‘OR, he says, clothes have “‘it,’’ and 


Knowing what his clothes did 
for him he radiated ease and con- 
fidence instead of his habitual 
self-concious awkwardness. He 
is now in Hollywood. 

Clothes have “‘it."’ They have 
a personality that can melt and 
merge into that of the wearer 
like the changing color of the 
chameleon. Clothes are a back- 
ground for our personalities. A 
picture poorly framed is a ruined 
thing. It doesn’t matter how ex- 
pensive the frame, how much 
gold leaf is used or the fineness 
of the wood or even the exquis- 
ite workmanship of the crafts- 
man if it doesn’t suit the picture. 

We must all of us think of 
clothes. We must realize that 
clothes are a part and parcel of 
ourselves, not something out- 
side. The colors used, the cut 
and combination all tell others 


onsidered foppish in 
ther young or old 
ttention to personal 
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don't you save a little money 
and buy some good-looking 
clothes? Youlook likesix feet of nothing going nowhere.” 

“IT know, Tommy,"’ he would answer, ‘‘I feel that's all 
I need to get going and as soon as things straighten for 
me a little | am going to get that outfit and I want you to 
pick it out for me.”’ 

“You can imagine how pleased I was when Dick 
swaggered into the studio one day and said, ‘Well 
Tommy, when do we go out and get my outfit? I've got 
the berries salted in these jeans.’’ 

Dick was too tall. His neck was too long. His shoulders 
were not broad and they were sloping. His body was too 
long for his legs and his feet too large. But he had a won- 
derful head. It was cut with delicacy and power. It had 
refinement and strength at the same time. The thing to 
do was to make his other parts coordinate and harmonize 
with the head belonging to a Greek god. 

The suit he wore was a sickly warm gray that always 
reminded me of a dirty red clay mixed with soot. It was 
a hard shiny material and fitted him in one sense, that is, 
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what kind of a man is framed 
therein. Men as a class pretend 
to be modest without much vanity about personal appear- 
ance. This is a lot of unmitigated, parboiled banana oil. 
Men are conceited. They are vain. But unlike women 
who make no bones about it they cringe under a cloak of 
so-called he-man stuff and pretend that only a fop or a 
sap can look too closely into his appearance. 

Why, I have in mind several men of undoubted taste who 
deliberately dress like a lot of cabbages so that the people 
with whom they come into daily contact will not think 
that they are a lot of nitwits with nothing on their minds 
except clothes. They even wear certain colors because 
they feel those colors are acceptable, whereas if they dis- 
play a natura! feeling for good color they might be 
criticised. 
| Sold especially trial lawyers, feel it is good stuff 

to dress in a rough or senseless way. It produces, they 


feel, a better impression on the jury, judge and client to 
have that homespun look. Some of them affect ten gallon 
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Clothes 


hats of black and the swallow tail coat and so on. Sales- 
men sometimes refuse to look smart when calling on a 
customer because they do not wish to appear smart aleck 
or foppish. 

All this kind of stuff is a pain in the neck to me. There 
are all degrees and kinds of tine but I am sure that a 
jury or a judge are better impressed if a man looks honest 
enough to proclaim his good taste, dress quietly and richly 
and be himself to the degree that both jury and judge look 
up to him as something fine and worth while rather than 
a mountebank acting a part which way down under- 
neath deceives no one except himself. 

Clothing dealers and manufacturers of the better class 
are trying to improve conditions. They try to select what 
they think will please the buyer. Some of them have sense 
enough to put out fabrics which they know themselves to 
be good. All of them put out a certain percentage of 
fabrics which they feel is bad taste but they argue that the 
public demands this stuff and they must supply the demand 
or somebody else will. This is a lot of rot. The public 
in my estimation is not so saturated with poor taste that 
they do not appreciate good color or texture. If the man 
with a few dollars to 
spend has a chance to 
buy finer fabrics I'll bet 
he knows good stuff as 
well as anyone. Of knows 
course, in this day and dress 
age of rush and go per- 
sonalities are apt to be 
lost in the ad: ho 
ble to be on time. 
Nevertheless, we are 
taking more time for 
introspection. Men are 
better dressed and do 
not view with horror 
a little color. 


Mr. Webb’s idea 

of the man who 

how to 
well 


T IS distinctly en- 
couraging to see the 
odd example here and 
there of some man of 
position who realizes 
that he is not too big 
to look well to his fel- 
low creatures. This is 
more noticeable on a 
golf course. Men relax 
more at the country 
club, where they drop 
their habit - forming 
selves on a shelf and 
they look like aregular 
lot in knickerbockers, 
hose and sweaters. 
They show the good 
taste they are capable of at the club but when they line 
up on the platform at the railroad station in the morning 
I find it hard at times to recognize men with whom I have 
spent hours over a golf course. They craw! into their old 
shells and besides appearing to take on at least ten more 
years in age they look like a lot bounded on four sides 
with a high board fence. All the ease, freshness and color 
is gone. 
Men really think about their clothes for sports wear 
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By 


THOMAS WEBB 


A Leading Expert 


on Men’s Wear 


because there is no Pilgrim prejudice or background of 
bad taste to lead them astray. Like a lot of little boys they 
revel in selecting colors and cuts and the “‘it’’ of clothes 


_ shouts all over the place. They look fine, too. The per- 


centage is almost one hundred. As a rule there is a de- 


cided smartness to every man who steps to the tee for his 
first drive. More power to them! It does not cost a penny 
more to be dressed well than it does to be dressed in- 
differently or in seemingly poor judgment. 


HY cannot we 

look into the 
mirror and take ac- 
count of what kind of 
J persons we are? Why 
4 not look and try the 
i experiment of treating 
' the reflected image as 
another and unknown 
This is the 


person? 
way to study one’s 
faults. Study this fel- 


low you see in the 
mirror and mentally 
try this color scheme 
or that color scheme. 
Knowing color is a 
matter of experience 
with color. An oc- 
casional visit to the 
man's shop will not 
give you the necessary 
experience nor will the 
eveready salesman give 
you good advice. There 
are salesmen who can 
advise properly but 
there are, sad to relate, 
a bigger percentage 
who for the sake of a 
sale sell something 
that should not ke 


worn 

Life is an individual 

problem. That goes for our clothes especially. No two 
men can dress alike and look well. Each must work 


out his own problem of his own taste and personality. 
There is an old idea and an old saying that ‘‘a man its 
judged by the company he keeps.”’ 

He is also judged by the clothes he wears. 
closer to a person than company anda lot more im- 
portant to the individual. Remember, ‘Fine feathers 
make fine birds.”’ 


They are 
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E NEED some new swear words. 


Wis. old ones are worn out.—Prof. 


Burges Johnsonof Syracuse University. 


J USTICE is our most expensive com- 
modity.—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York 


Ho” can anybody be an epicure in 
a hotel now? You cannot pro- 
vide good food and obey the law. 
Oscar Tschirky of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ET the New York crooks try to come 
to Chicago—we'll send them back 
in cofiins.—Police Commissioner Wil- 


liam E. Russell of Chicago. 


TO VERYWHERE in civilization we 

find humanity returning to naked- 
mess for its sanity, its honesty, its 
decency as well as its safety.—Ruapert 
Hughes, author 


DECEIVED Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. She thinks she cured me of 
blindness. She didn't. For five years 
I feigned blindness so I could get a 
good job as “‘apostle’’ by being cured. 
The Ret A B. Arnold, Jr 


RIDGE is no good for the nerves. It 

brings out more undesirable traits in 
the players than any game I know.— 
Bertha Bennett of Washington Uni- 
versity. 
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Soundin g Brass 


OU can’t teach in the public HAT can it profit a man to have 
schools of Lynn and smoke ciga- accumulated millions if he has 
rettes. I have been called an old- not at the same time maintained 4 
fashioned prune for this statement, clear conscience and acquired the 
but it didn't feaze me. The standards good-will and esteem of his fellow 
of living in students are formed while citizens-—William H. Taft, Chief Jus- 
they are in school, and it certainly tice of the United States. 
isn't going to make them good citi- 
zens if they see their teacher smoking 
cigarettes.—Mayor Bauer of Lynn, Mass. 


AS 


writer. 


= of my finest 


ston Churchill. 





OME people are born with a terrible de- 

sire to be laughed at. This has pre- 
vented me from becoming a great author.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 


HAVE little patience with the 
aptimistic chap who boasts that he 
never has to go to a doctor.—Mayor 


Walker of New York. 

I WOULD never marry again. It has 
been such a relief to go home after 

my work and not have to fear the en- 

trance of a male brute and the terrify- 

ing thought, “‘He’s drunk again!"’"— 

Gilda Gray, dancer. 


WOULD rather fly any day than 

ride with the king, because I con- 
sider it much safer.—The Infante Don 
Alfonso of Spain. 


OME of these folks who are excited 
because they think science proves 
that man descended from the monkey 
should feel highly flattered.—Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


YTHING American is sitting on 
top of the world, and believe me, 
that’s a comfortable seat.—Anita Loos, 


rorations have ei 
been achieved ot I have been Charles M. Schwab. 


negotiating a recalcitrant ball in a 
particularly venomous bunker.—Win- 


EAT the crowd and you need not 
worry about stepping on the other 
fellow's feet.—P. K. Wrigley. 


E HAPPY. Money isn’t much. 
I'm poorer now than I was ten 
years ago. Enter into your work good- 
naturedly. If you fail, laugh — 


\ ," 7 HO cares anything about a lot 
of inane scribblers and er 
writers who come to review a show? 


They don’t know anything about the 
drama.—Richard Bennett, actor. 


H DEAR, how it bores me—all 
this talk about my plays having 
earned so much money for me.—Anne 
Nichols, author of ** Abie’s Irish Rose.” 


ONOTONY is the awful reward 
of the careful.—Capt. Alfred G 
Buckham. 


O LAW which has to do with 

human thought or speech or con- 

duct can, by any possibility, be en- 

forced.—Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia University. 


| gn ore freedom will not give 
us freedom when our mind is not 
free.—Rabindranath Tagore. 


v' IS better to read one good book 
several times than several good 
books once.—David Lloyd George. 


HESE sophisticated modern chil- 

dren just bootie me... . Every 
time I see two little boys fighting on 
the sidewalk I am afraid to ask the 
trouble for fear it may be a dispute 
over the Einstein theory.—Hapry Carr, 
newspaperman. 
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HE voice of the people is not 

necessarily the voice of God; it is 
quite as often the voice of Satan. 
Norman Angell. 


M* parents promised to give me 
$3,000,000 when I was 26 years 


old if I had been a good boy. —Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. 


HE gold of Ophir and the dia- 
we of Golconda and the pearls 
of the southern seas are as chaff and 
bubbles compared to the wealth of 
an unprejudiced mind.—Dr. Alexander 
Cairns. 


T IS amazing the importance that 
women attach to worthless hus- 
bands.—Arthur Brisbane. 


EW YORK’S Police Detective 
Division, even at present, is the 
best in the world.—Commissioner 


‘of Police) Whalen. 


. most sinister sight in the world 
today is a 1928 model automobile 
driven by an 1828 model boy or girl. 
Roger W. Babson. 


ANY a woman tries to hold love 
by closing all the exits, and thus 
hastens its death by suffocation 
Helen Rowland. 


DVERTISING and patent medi- 
cines rose together. Happily 

that partnership has been dissolved, 
the efficacy of advertising having been 
more clearly demonstrated than that of 
snake-oil.—Gerald Carson, in Scribner's. 


OU and I and other taxpayers 
have to foot America’s total 
crime bill, estimated at ten billion dol- 
larsayear. This staggering sum equals 
all the new capital raised by security 
issues in the United States during the 
last eighteen months: it almost equals 
all the war loans this country made 
to Europe; it represents more than 
half of our total Federal Government 


debt.—B. C. Forbes. 


WE ARE all suffering from pub- 


lications of one sort or another. 
—Premier Baldwin. 
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G CYMBALS 


ohn hypocrisy involved in district 
attorneys and judges drinking, and 
then, while their breaths still smell of 
liquor, sentencing some poor drinker 
of ‘‘corn’’ revolts me. there is not a 
scintilla of justice to such a system.— 
Ex-Governor Ferguson of Texas. 


HE younger generation, with its 
theories of companionate marriage, 
is full of gas.—H. L. Mencken. 


EITHER in the case of the theater 
nor the motion picture do I be- 
lieve in art for art's sake.—Max Rein- 


hardt. 


Y MIND—such as it is—never 
takes a vacation.—William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale. 


DEAR DAD 
I need Some 
Gin PLEASE W/RE 
Some DOUGH 
Sonn’ 





HE outstanding characteristic of 

the modern college student is truth- 
fulness —President Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College. 


| aay to China seeking peace and 
quiet and hoping that here, at 
least, people would mind their own 
business and allow me to mind mine. 
But I have found more snoops and gos- 
sips per square inch than there are in 
any New England village of a thou- 
sand inhabitants.—Eugene O' Neill, play- 
wright. 


HE writing of history is now re- 

garded as genteel employment for 
the man of comfortable means who 
has retired from business.—Philip 
Guedalla. 


DOUBT whether education makes 
any one better or happier.—Lord 
Cecil. 


F AN author were to quarrel with 

his actresses as often as a man 
quarrels with his wife, the stage would 
be entirely and utterly impossible.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 














between a 
career, 


Myrtle 


choose 


husband and a 


F YOU have to 
millionaire 
choose the career every time. 


Hanan, society show girl 


I WENT to cocktail parties attended 
by state officials, United States 
legislators, judges and college presi- 
dents, and with the fewest possible 
exceptions they all drank as much or 
more than they did before prohibition 

This deadly gin has ruined more 
homes, wrecked more young lives, 
showered more misery on a great and 
generous-minded country than all the 
years of straightforward drunkenness 
on pure spirits ever witnessed during 
the generations before prohibition bit 
itself into the vitals dé nation. 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, editor London 
Daily Express. 


O SUCCESSFUL boy ever saved 

any money. They spent it as 
fast as they got it for things to im- 
prove themselves.—Henry Ford. 


IOGRAPHY, the transcription of 

human lives, is the unrivaled 
literary medium of the present day 
The novel is outworn.—Martheu 
Josephson, biographer of Zola. 


N THEOLOGY there is only one 
way to be perfectly orthodox; and 
that is not to think at all.—Dean Inge 


EEP your shoes laced tight and 
never let your tongue wag 
Tom Lucey, Northampton Cobbler. 


I HAVE not yet seen a beautiful woman 
in America.—Celebrated British 
Artist. 
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The Man Who Made Hawaii 


Successful men are also successful in retro- 
spect. That is, many of them can look 
back and identify each step in the progres- 
sive march—or think they can. Not in- 
frequently they lay a lot of stress on a 
erie, or series of well spaced trifles, and 
build up their accomplishment from these 
Well, kidding ourselves is rather a favorite 
American sport. I wondered if Dole was 
addicted to it. 


OW did it happen? Otherwise 

what brought pineapple up with 
such a rush?”’ I asked. He waited a little 
before replying—did I mention that he 
comes from New England? 

“This is a competitive age,"’ he said 
finally. ‘Things either go ahead or they 
go back. There isn't any neutral point. 
That may sound bromidic, but I believe it 
is important to anyone to have it clear 
A lot of businesses and a lot of people 
get into trouble trying to just stay ‘put’. 
You hear wealthy men criticized for piling 
up more money. They don't do that just 
to get- the money. They know that if 
they relax, their business will start down 
grade, and ordinary brakes don't hold well 
operating backwards. There's me of 
opportunity in this country for the fellow 
who takes it 

“What I'm getting at is that a manu- 
facturer, who wants to keep his place, has 
to live with his business, mentally at least, 
twenty-four hours a day. He finds that his 
success depends on his ability to meet 
competition by finding better and cheaper 
methods of production, or ways to cut 
some phases of production out entirely 

“Te's a corner-cutting job; whether 
you're publishing a newspaper, growing 
peanuts or practicing surgery A better 
product at less cost means lower sales price 
and wider distribution. That's the real 
cause for our industrial supremacy 

“Here's an instance of ‘corner-cutting.’ 
Our cans are round SO 1S the pineapple 
Unfortunately it's not the same diameter 
all the way from base to top, but naturally 
inclines to be conical. We found only half 
the fruit was suitable for the standard can 
of slices. The rest had to go for crushed 
product at less value 

‘We needed more of each fruit for the 
can. That meant changing the shape of 
the fruit, a long and tedious selection iob, 
but when we got the pineapple growing to 
its new shape we cut our waste fifty per 
cent. That let us drop the retail price and 
increase our output 

‘Then in all human effort we should do 
nothing by muscle that we can do by ma- 


chine. We found it necessary to devise 
almost all the special machinery we 
needed. We'd study our processes and pro- 


cedures and discuss them, and then some 
one would get an idea. Then we'd start 
pounding that idea, and eventually we got 
our machine or our process. Probably 
twenty specia] machines have been worked 
out at the canneries." 

There's more in that last paragraph than 
appears on the surface. We should undet- 
stand that American industrial methods 
lead the world. And their development is 
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Continued from page 23 


quite largely the history of the New oo | 
land machine-shop manned by keen-eyed, 
lantern-jawed Yankees; the calm fellows 
who produced automatic machines because 
they couldn't rest until they found a gadget 
which would do a job in three minutes 
that took an hour by hand. 

So, when you read the following para- 
graph, remember that this man Dole is a 
Yankee, and that may explain something 
about the steady appearance of those neces- 
sary machines. 

Twenty-five years back, pineapple can- 
ning was largely a matter JS dou, clumsy, 
partly unsanitary hand operations. Paring, 
slicing, cooking, packing, sealing, label- 
ing, boxing depended on the hand armed 
with knife, brush, soldering-iron or ham- 
mer. Today each process is a machine 
operation. How come? Jim Dole, the 
Yankee, who pushed and shoved and urged 
machine evolution. Here are a few of the 
things he is responsible for: 

The unit canning system. The design 
and installation of automatic carriers. 
Discovery and perfection of iron sulphate 


spray and sprayers. Paring machines. 
he can stamper. The slicer feeder. The 
shell machine. Automatic feed tables. 


Automatic coolers. The label feeding de- 
vice. The vacuum process for uniform 
quality. The automatic can-testing ma- 
chine, which automatically throws out 
defective finished cans. An automatic 
dryer for pineapple refuse. The sugar mill 
for expressing pineapple juice, and some 
thirty important field practices 

This pineapple business has come up 
steadily—or nearly so, but it hasn't been 
all rosy progress. Up to 1911 there was 
plenty of grief. Acreage and still more acre- 
age was placed under cultivation, but the 
product wasn't even enough. Dole and his 
gang were battering forward all right, 
but he still felt there was a basic note miss- 
ing—a diapason in fact 

And later it was apparent that the fruit 
lacked something. What, he kept asking? 
Then it was determined that the plants 
lacked iron. But Hawaiian soil has plenty 
of iron. True, but it wasn't getting into 
the plants. Nature had slipped up, so 
Dole walked the plantations and sat in cor- 
ners in the canneries, asking his two ques- 
tions: 

Why? How? 

“There's an answer to this thing,’’ he 
argued. “‘An easy answer, too, if we can 
only find it."’ 


O HE walked and stayed awake nights 
and talked to his chemist and experi- 
mented, trying this and that, and then one 
day he walked into the chief chemist’s 
room and asked: 

“What do you do when an animal hasn't 
sense enough to eat?”’ 

“Why, feed him, I guess,’ replied the 
puzzled chemist. 

““Bull's-eye!"’ observed Dole. ‘Let's mix 
up a pail of iron-sulphate solution. And 
we'll need a wide paint-brush."" 

No photograph exists of Dole and his 
chemist —— young aspiring pine- 
apple plants, and nothing immediate hap- 


pened as a consequence. But in a fey 
months it was plain that this was the long 
delayed answer to the problem. The pine. 
apple plants were willing to take their 
iron that way. 

Figures show best what happened. The 
iron-sulphate-spray process became stand. 
ard in 1917, and in that year 766,721 cases 
were packed, but the following year when 
the iron treated plants had borne their 
fruit the pack rose to 1,206,235 cases. The 
following year the total was whooped up 
to 1,620,290 cases, or more than doubled in 
two years. 

Trouble showed its head savagely on 
only one occasion. This was in 1908, 
when, as other packers began operations, a 
serious plirend, ew glutted the market 
Prices went down like a pig in a greased 
chute. A remedy was needed, quick! 

**But how?" said Dole and took to walk- 
ing the plantations in.the night. 

“Let's see," he meditated. ““Too muth 
product merely means not enough buyers 
We can't go backwards and destroy the 
product. We have to find a market.”’ 


E CALLED the packers together 
and offered his suggestion. 

“We need more retail distribution in the 
dense population centers,’’ he told them 
“There's only one way to get it quick 
It's advertising. Not advertising of Jones, 
or Smith, or Brown or Dole ape am but 
of Hawaiian pineapple. Let's tell women 
how good and useful and healthful the 
Hawatian pineapple is."’ 

And so one of the first of the institutional 
advertising campaigns began. Women all 
over the United States began to ask their 
grocers for Hawaiian pineapple. Back 
came the business on a sounder basis 
A principle was inaugurated at that con- 
ference which has become increasingly pop- 
ular in merchandising circles; the idea of 
making known a type of product without 
blatant superlatives boosting a brand 

The Dole formula of Why and How had 
worked again 

We had talked of hunting in Canada, 
and swimming at Waikiki, and education 
in Boston, and legislation at Washington, 
when I voiced a question based on a rumor 

“You have a lot of money, now,”’ I said 
“Are you going to quit?”’ 

“Quit? What for?”’ 

“To enjoy your leisure 
many successful men do, isn't it? 
travel and so on?"’ 

“Yes, many do, but I doubt the enjoy- 
ment part of it. It’s hard to shift to low 
gear bon high. As I see it, a man who 
doesn't enjoy his work is not successful 
He may only make money. If, however, he 
does enjoy it, why stop? There's no finer 
amusement than building an idea up into 
something useful to humanity. And if 
that kind of opportunity isn't included in 
God's specifications for heaven—well, it 
won't be heaven for a lot of us. Business 
is joy—life itself!" 

Just a couple of years ago Jim Dole 
looked the pineapple business over and dis 
covered a glaring defect in it. He found 
that demand was sneaking up on supply: 
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Also he discovered that if he wanted to 
get more pineapple acreage on the island of 
Oahu he'd have to wait until somebody 
else gave land up. The island was getting 
crowded. Land elsewhere was the obvious 
remedy. And he found it 

It was no snap judgment proposition, 
however. The idea again was to follow 
the parental injunction and get the facts 
first and then consider them. So acreage in 
Mexico, the Philippines, Fiji, San Domin- 
go, Malaysia, an even Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, was investigated, and in the end the 
island of Lanai, sixty miles southeast of 
Honolulu was purchased 

It is not too small, being 140 square 
miles in area, and with 20,000 acres of good 
pineapple land available, destined to make 
it the greatest pineapple producing area in 
the world. That, added to what is already 
under Dole cultivation makes 38,000 acres. 
Five million dollars are going into Lanai 
and the work is on a huge scale. On one 
plantation a plow turns a furrow six miles 
long before it need vary a hand's-breadth. 


prophesied “Yes, sir, they'll be here 
promptly and feverishly.’ 

On the following evening Weaver sat 
alone in 705 studying a list of speakers 
and their itineraries when Goforth Purried 
into the room 

Well, Chief,’ he said, grinning, ‘‘you 
certainly have stirred things up The 
boys on the Hill have been milling around 
and snorting all day Right now the 
Governor and the Comptroller are on the 
way up-stairs in the freight elevator, and 
four or five others are coming up in the 
regular elevator. The party had to divide 
so it wouldn't look like a mob. Carlton 
told me to dash ahead and let you know 

‘Sore, are they?’ Weaver asked, calmly. 

**Sore as hell, Chief."’ 


NE minute later the delegation arrived 

Weaver bowed them in and seated 

them, reserving for himself a certain large, 

satin-upholstered chair with a high back 

often referred to by politicians as ‘‘the 
throne.” 

why we are 


“You know, of course, 
here,”’ the Governor announced His 
tone was steady but strained. He was 


a patient man experienced in politics 
Weaver nodded. ‘‘No need to waste time 
with explanations,"’ the Governor con- 
tinued. ‘‘My position is simply this: I 
must explain a deficit in the State Treasury 
I can explain it easily enough if I don't 
have to protect Mrs. Godwin as one of our 
ticket. If I do have to protect her I can’t 
explain 
I can promise that the deficit will dis- 
appear during my second term without 
any increase in the tax rate but not if she 
is again to be Commissioner of Public 
Instruction, because she will bring about 
another deficit by the same tactics that 
produced the og oma one. In brief, I can't 
cooperate with her at all without making 
a fool of myself and wrecking my political 
future. That's the whole story.”’ 
Weaver turned toward the Comptroller. 
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\/ en purchased, the island had nothing 
but natural features. No harbor, no town, 
no food or water supply and no population. 
All these missing features have been sup- 
plied. A city has been built with schools, 
churches, a Buddhist temple, a bank, hos- 
pital, theaters and a radio station. The 
population is two thousand, and all this 
Lslivones that pineapple may be cheaper. 


" AYBE; you can't tell,”’ says Dole. 

‘Mere volume doesn't always 
mean economy or efficiency. The belief 
that it does has wrecked many a hopeful 
enterprise."’ 

Most of us see a world about us of which 
we are the pivot. Jim Dole’s world isn‘t 
about him—outside. It's inside, where he 
grew his first pineapples, long before they 
came out of the Hawaiian soil. There his 
machinery grew to practicability long be 
fore it found expression in the machine- 
shop., i'd call him one of the most re- 
sourceful men in business. 

‘Suppose you were out of a job today,”’ I 


lSS=cr 


T.N. T. for Two 


Continued from page 39 


‘“‘Have you anything to say?’’ he asked. 
“Yes. I am here to support the Gov- 
ernor’s view that that woman is impossi- 
ble. No agreement ever binds her. She 
does what she likes and somebody else 
always has to pay the piper. Four of us, 
the Governor, the State Treasurer, the 
Secretary of State and , have agreed that 
we're not going to recognize her as a mem- 
ber of our ticket. If that costs us our 
second terms we're willing to pay. 

“If the price of reelection is going 
through another two years with her we'd 
rather be defeated. That's all I have to 
say and it's final."" Weaver turned toward 
the State Treasurer and the Secretary of 
State. “That's vour decision?’ he asked. 
They nodded. Weaver poured a glass of 
water, drank it slowly, and cleared his 
throat. He was very much pleased to see 
that these four important candidates were 
now firmly united by their common dis- 
like of Mrs. Godwin. One hatred, he 
estimated, was much better than three or 
four 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘I have just as 
heavy a stake in your political fortunes as 
you have. You're my organization. You 
carry the banners and wear the honors, but 
I had something to do with putting every 
one of you where you are so I can't afford 
to have you hurt. Mrs. Godwin doesn't 
interest me. It's you men I'm thinking 
about. We've got to stick together. 
There's a popular woman on the opposi- 
tion ticket, an outstanding, able, fine wo- 
man, who commands votes. We've got 
her more than matched with Mrs. Godwin. 
I don't know why it should be so but it 
undoubtedly is. 


” NDER the circumstances there's only 

one way for us to throw Mrs. God- 
win overboard and chat is by first destroy- 
ing Mrs. Russell . . . I wasn't eager to do 
that but apparently it is necessary .. . I 
can turn the trick . . . Just give me a 
little time ten days. Maybe two 





said, ‘“‘with no money. What woul 
you do?” 
“I'd make me a job,”’ he replied. “Thi 


world is fu'l of orphaned opportunitig 
so I'd adopt one. But first I'd get the fac 
about me; what I was fitted for, and so op 
Then, if I'd thought clearly enough [4 
evolve a job and hitch myself to it.”’ 

“What would you say makes a busines 
success?”” 

““T told you a while ago. Pick out some 
thing that’s going to be useful to mankind. 
try to make it or do it better and cheaper 
than it was ever done before—if it eve 
was done, and don't be afraid to spend, 
dollar when it becomes necessary. 

‘**Money hasn't a lot of sense. It doesn’: 
know how to spend itself, and it doesn’t 
know how to employ itself. It needs , 
boss, and you're its boss if you put service 
first. That knocks the ego out of the dollar 
and soon it comes around and begs to kk 
taken in and made comfortable.”’ 

So that’s how Jim Dole put the Hawai- 
ian Islands on the commercial map. 


weeks. Meanwhile don't throw no bombs 
and tease no hornets I'll get rid of 
Mrs. Russell and then we'll drop Mrs 
Godwin. Does that suit you?’ 

“How are you going to get rid of Mrs 
Russell?"* the Governor asked 

‘That's something you don't want to 
know anything about,’ Weaver answered 
firmly, ‘“because eventually you and Mrs 
Russell will be political allies. At least 
I hope so. Just remember the time limit— 
two weeks. If I haven't put her out of the 
race by then use your own judgment. |s 
that agreeable?”’ 


“TT IS to me,"’ the Governor announced 
“I've never known you to fail.’’ He 

looked around the circle of faces. One bi 
one the members of the delegation nodded 
agreement. Weaver rose. ‘‘Good night, 
gentlemen,”’ he said. “‘Pardon my abrupt- 
ness but there's no time to lose.” 

Within five minutes Weaver, Goforth, 
Hudson and Wainwright had assembled 
around the little gilt and marble table in 
the center of the drawing-room. 

“What's the plan?’’ Wainwright asked 

“We're going through Mrs. Russell's 
record as carefully as though this were a 
murder case," Weaver answered. “Begin 
with her birth and parents. Goforth will 
have charge because I've got other business 
that’s pressing. I want you to dig up 
something that Goforth can use in his own 
way. He knows more country clown poli- 
tics than all the rest of us put together. 

““T want something that will blow Mrs 
Russell clear out of this campaign. Re- 
member she's a country woman and most 
of her strength is in the country. That's 
why this is Goforth’s job. He knows the 
boys out in the forks of the creek. I want 
him to pull some of his regular stuff. But 
nothing reflecting on that woman's char- 
acter. I like her. Now, Goforth, let's 
hear you give some orders.” 

Goforth grinned, boyishly. “‘All right, 
Chief,"’ he said. ““Wainwright wil! read 
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over Mrs. Russell's record as a State Sen- 
ator. That's here in the Senate archives. 
Carlton will go to her home town and do 
some fancy snooping. I leave tomorrow 
morning for wherever she is speaking. I'd 
leave tonight but I don’t know her itin- 
erary.”" 

‘*Good,"" Weaver commented. And the 
meeting was adjourned. 


IVE days passed. Wainwright finally 
plowed through the last of the Senate 

journals with the net result precisely noth 
ing at all. Mrs. Russell had made no 
speeches as a Senator; she had introduced 
two bills relating to State Normal Schools 
and both had become laws by almost unani- 
mous votes; more than three-fourths of her 
own votes had been cast in support of ad 
ministration measures 

Twice she had been asked to preside over 
the Senate as a special mark of respect. In 
fact, her present candidacy for State Treas- 
urer had been suggested by her fellow Sen 
ators. Mrs. Russell's political record was 
unique. The rural county where she lived 
had first elected her to finish her husband's 
term in the Senate when he died. There- 
after she had been reelected without oppo- 
sition. Thus she had not only inherited 
his business but his political career as well 
Both continued to prosper 

‘I've finished,’ Wainwright reported to 
Weaver 

‘Find anything?’’ Weaver did not look 
up from the papers he was reading 

“Not a thing, Chief."’ 

“I didn't think you would 
dig up something,"’ he added 

Chief,’ Wainwright asked, 
we get rid of Mrs. Russell, how're we going 
to get rid of Mrs. Godwin? That girl is 
bull-headed.”’ 

Weaver smiled. ‘“‘I can call her in here 
any day and tell her to get out of this cam 


Goforth’ ll 


“even if 


paign and she'll get,"’ he said 

What! Could you have done that a 
week ago?” 

I could have done it three months ago."’ 

Well, I'll be damned!’ 

Wainwright, don't be silly. We need 
her until Goforth finishes his little chore 
We ought to hear from him in a few days 
Commissioner of 
he’s out 


| wish you'd get the 
Agriculture on long distance; 
making speeches somewhere; tell him I said 
to quit smoking cigars and cigarettes at 
once and buy himself a corn-cob pipe.”’ 

All right, Chief.”’ 

Five hundred men and women crowded 
the little motion picture theater in Spring 
Valley. On the platform sat the County 
Judge, the Mayor, the State Senator of that 
district,the Congressman, their wives, and 
many other women. Eight speakers intro- 
duced Mrs. Russell and when finally she 
rose to speak the audience rose to cheer 

‘Tam a plain country woman,"’ she said 
**l was raised on a farm and I have spent 
my life among country people These 
hands'"—she looked at them and smiled 
modestly—‘‘have washed lots of dishes 
and my full share of babies. I know the 
life and the hopes and aspirations of coun- 
try people. I believe I can represent you 
and guard your interests at the State Capi- 
tol. So, my friends, I ask you to vote for 
me. I'm not an orator. That's all I have 
to say."' Again she smiled. 

But as she sat down scores of menand 
women discovered to their amazement that 
there were teats in theireyes. People liked 
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this piain country woman. Even Goforth, 
who was standing in the doorway, almost 
wished for almost ten seconds that he had 
some other mission. But politics was a 
game to Goforth, and always amusing. 
‘The girl's good,"* he mumbled to himself. 
“What can I do with a speech like that?" 
And he strolled back to the hotel. 

“Long distance wants you,” 
clerk. He hurried to his room. 

‘Hello, Goforth. Carlton speaking." 

“All right, Carlton. Shoot." 

““T think I've got something, Goforth. 
Listen: the old girl is a nut about fine shoes. 
She’s got about thirty or forty pairs. 
Takes about fifteen with her even on a cam- 
paign trip. She's got a big black leather 
suitcase full of them right now. Have you 
seen an extra big black suitcase among her 
things?”’ 

“Veg” 

“Well, that’s the shoes. And listen: 
she got most of them in New York. What 
do you think of it, Goforth? That's all 
I've found. Can you use it?’ 

‘Sure Ican use it. It's all we need."’ 

Goforth hurried out of the hotel and 
made a hasty survey of Main Street. 
Within ten minutes he had discovered its 
best shoe shop. Then he went to a public 
telephone soll coltel up the proprietor. 

““T am speaking for Mrs. Russell,’’ he 
said. ‘She is in Room 24 at the Spring 
Valley House. She is the candidate for 
State Treasurer, you know. Spoke here 
this afternoon. She's leaving tonight. 
She wants you to send some one who is 
known to the management of the Spring 
Valley House so that they will give him 
the key to her room and let him have a big 
black leather suitcase that is full of shoes. 

You can't make a mistake about the 
bag because it’s the largest one in the room. 
She wants you to look over the shoes as 
quickly as you can and make a few minor 
repairs but most of the shoes need a little 
cleaning or polishing and that’s the main 
thing. If the key isn't in the suitcase she'll 
come by in a little while and bring it. 
She's attending a reception right now. 
Understand?”’ 


said the 


HE proprietor not only understood 
but he was pleased. Accompanied by 

his delivery boy he set out for the hotel at 
once. The big leather suitcase was found 
unloc ked 

Two hours later when the reception 
given by the County Judge and his wife 
had come to a close, Mrs. Russell returned 
to her hotel room dnd immediately re- 
ported the loss of part of her baggage. 
The proprietor and his wife hurried to her 
room. Then they hurried out to make 
anxious inquiries, to inform the constable, 
and generally to spread the alarm. Within 
five minutes Main Street was agog. And 
then the clerk, having recovered from his 
excitement said: ‘Mrs. Russell, is the bag 
you are talking about a different one from 
the one that you sent to the shoe store?”’ 

This question quite naturally led to ex- 
planations and the fourteen pairs of shoes, 
eight from New York City, oon are 
returned. But by that time Goforth’'s 
plan had worked perfectly. Moreover, the 
mystery as to who had ordered the shoes 
removed from Mrs. Russell's room never 
was cleared up. In fact, it was forgotten 
in the general discussion of the shoes them- 
selves. 

“Fourteen pairs?’’ queried Bert Lacy, 


proprietor of the 
“‘Gee whiz!"’ 

‘“Four-teen pairs!’ piped Freckles Findley 
of the Quick Service Garage. ““Who dogs 
she think she is?"’ 

Nor was the interest in this odd bit of 
baggage confined to Spring Valley. On the 
contrary, such an episode in the life of a 
woman candidate was deemed worthy of 
the front page of every morning newspaper 
in the state. It was even considered worthy 
of further investigation. Mrs. Russel! was 
asked by eager reporters how many more 
shoes she had and she smilingly answered 
with candor and amusement that she did 
not know exactly but thought perhaps 
thirty pairs might be an accurate estimate, 

It did not occur to her that this matter 
was vastly more interesting than any po- 
litical issue then pending. Having earned 
her own living for eight years, educated 
her children, and served the state at con- 
siderable financial loss, Mrs. Russell inno- 
cently assumed that she was entitled to 
any number of shoes she could pay for 
She had gone without shoes often enough, 
and just at the age when a girl enjoys them 
most 
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ry HAT you, Goforth?’’ Weaver asked, 
holding the telephone receiver to his 
ear 

“Yes, Chief. Wasn't it a peach? Did 
you read it? Oh, boy! Oh, boy!”’ 

“Very good, Goforth. Exactly what I 
wanted. But I called up to make sure of 
the results. You heard her speak today in 
Simsville? Had they heard about the 
shoes?”’ 

“Yes, Chief; it was funny. You know 
how she begins: ‘I am a plain country 
woman’. Well, they roared. It was a 
knockout. She could take the act into 
vaudeville, now, and make a fortune.”’ 

“You're absolutely sure she’s bumped 
off, Goforth?"’ 

“Chief, I think she'll quit of her own 
accord in a few days. She's game, though 
She laughs about it."’ 

“All right, Goforth. Come on home.’ 

Mrs. Godwin's campaign had carried 
her to the little town where her mother 
lived. She had arranged her itinerary so as 
to arrive on a Saturday afternoon and spend 
Sunday resting. At four o'clock Sunday 
afternoon, Forrest Weaver opened the 
front gate. Mrs. Godwin was reclining in 
a hammock on the front porch. 

“‘Good afternoon,’ Weaver said, with- 
out smiling. “‘You wouldn't come to me 
so I had to come to you."’ She stared at 
him, amazed and alarmed. 

“What do you want?"’ she demanded 

‘“May I sit down?”’ 

er 

“Well, Mrs. Godwin, your opponent is 
planning a very unpleasant surprise for you 
and I thought I ought to tell you about it.” 

“Is that so?’ 

‘Yes, he has come into possession of five 
or six letters written by your mother to 
different persons, letters in which she com- 
plains that you mistreat and neglect her, 
that you think you are better than she is 
and won't introduce her to your socicty 
friends. That is the term she uses, socicty 
friends. She writes that she has begged 
you to let her live with you but that you 
keep her penned up—that’s her term—in 
this little cottage in this obscure village. 
The letters would be very damaging. | 
think we ought—"’ 
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This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as “‘M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 





LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


PT HIS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law — 

And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 
Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 
A knowledge of law is an - om lute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
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Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 





and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
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GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of rr? illustrative 
cases—a meth recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 

The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 


standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great aaey law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 





ing this demand. Today the a 
Institute can point to more 








cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 





than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, on cag wyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of ijast resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute's 
64- page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 823, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 823, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Mrs. Godwin's eyes flashed as she in- 
terrupted him. “‘Could any one be so low 
as to publish such letters?’’ she demanded. 

‘Oh, yes,"” Weaver replied calmly. ‘“‘It’s 
often done. What concerns us is the facts, 
not the ethics. Would you mind telling 
me just what the facts are?”’ 

‘I do mind but I guess I'll have to. The 
facts are that my mother is neurotic. For 
years she has deluded herself with the no- 
tion that every one is unfair to her. Natu- 
rally that attitude does result in making 
people avoid her. I wouldn't dare permit 
her to live with me because she would say 
the same things to my friends that she has 
written in those letters—and it wouldn't 
make any difference whether I was kind to 
her or not. She can't help that—she's 
neurotic.”’ 

‘There's really no basis in fact, then, 
for these complaints?’ 

“None whatever.” 

‘Probably your mother would write you 
a letter or statement saying that these com- 
plaints are not truc.”’ 

‘You just wait a minute and I'll get her 
to write a statement saying the letters are 
forgeries. That's the way to handle a 
snake who'd use such letters."’ 


“ hat's a good idea, Mrs. Godwin. I 

think I'd call in three or four wit- 
nesses, Let them watch her write 
the statement." 

“T'll do it at once."" Mrs. Godwin hur- 
ried into the house. Weaver heard the 
telephone ring three times and during the 
succeeding ten minutes two women and 
three men presented themselves at the 
front door. As for himself he was left on 
the porch while those within gathered 
around a table. Mrs. Godwin dictated at 
some length, and her mother wrote. Then 
she made two extra copies, one for Weaver, 
and one to be presented to the opposing 
candidate so that he might know what to 
expect if he dared to publish the letters in 
his All three copies were 
really originals, and all were properly 
signed by the witnesses. 

“I don't know why you should take so 
much interest in my campaign,’’ Mrs. God- 
win remarked as she presented two of the 
copies to Weaver, “‘but I suppose you have 
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results. He fired his honey-tongued sales- 
men and hired a new crew of velvet-voiced 
artists. Still no result. The boss swindler 
started to worry. He was struck by a 
horrid thought. Suppose he had been 
stuck. He paled, seized his hat and 
dashed off to the authorities to demand 
the arrest of the crooked person who had 
sold him a phony sucker list. They are 
quick to demand their legal rights, these 
men who have so little regard for the rights 
of others 

Another swindler walked into the offices 
of one of the large oil companies and de- 
manded to see the stockholders’ list. His 
request was legal. He pulled out pencil 
and pad and started to copy down the 
names from the ledger. Now this also is a 
legal proceeding. But like other predatory 
animals the stock swindler carries with 
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your own reasons for it, Mr. Weaver. 
‘Yes, Mrs. Godwin, I have my reasons. 
It isn't necessary for us to pretend to be 
good friends.”’ 
‘I should certainly hope not.”’ 
“Good day, Mrs. Godwin. I hope 
you re enjoying the campaign automobile.”’ 
“Tam. Good day.” 


ORREST WEAVER was seated on his 

throne in 705 when Goforth, Wain- 
wright and Carlton Hudson, all in high 
good humor, ushered in the Governor. 

‘“Well, the ten days are up, Governor,” 
Weaver said, “‘and the two little jobs I 
spoke of when last we met here have been 
attended to.”’ 

‘“Yes?"’ the Governor queried. ‘‘I read 
that Mrs. Russell withdrew yesterday but 
I haven't heard anything about Mrs. God- 
win.’ 

‘She will withdraw tomorrow.’ 

“Is that so? Why is she going to with- 
draw?" 

Weaver opened a leather briefcase and 
produced the six letters written by Mrs. 
Godwin's mother. “‘Read these,"’ he said. 
The Governor did so. ‘‘Dreadful! Dread- 
ful stuff!"’ he exclaimed, making a wry 
face. ‘Messy! The poor old woman! 
Still, she sounds a little off key tome. I'm 
not sure I believe it.”’ 

“Yes,’’ Weaver agreed, ‘‘I was afraid of 
that, too. It’s not entirely convincing 
But I've attended to that."’ 

“How, for heaven's sake?"’ 

‘Well, I told Mrs. Godwin about the 
letters and she immediately ordered her 
mother to write a statement denouncing 
them as forgeries. This statement was 
witnessed—here it is.'" Weaver presented 
a copy. ‘Now, you can see for yourself 
that the denial is all the proof any one 
needs cf the authenticity of the letters. 
Any one with half an eye can see that the 
handwriting is identical 

“So Mrs. Godwin is in the ridiculous 
position of having her mother issue a denial 
that’s false on it’s face And, of 
course, it tends to prove the contents of the 
letters which are probably ninety per cent 
untrue. We've got her. I told her so by 
telephone an hour ago. She's going to get 
out of the race. That clears the situation 


Sucker Traps 
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him, at all times, an unmistakable odor. 
Officials of the company sensed the 
aroma and asked the swindler to get out. 
He did not argue but made his exit only to 
return a few hours later with a sharp-faced 
lawyer. The lawyer insisted firmly that 
his client must be permitted to copy the 
names of stockholders if he so desired. 
The ‘‘Dynamiter’’ knows his law and he 
can afford to hire the best legal talent. His 
profession is successful only in so far as he 
can cheat and deceive within the law. In 
all fraud cases the young underpaid at- 
torneys of the State find themselves ar- 
rayed against legal batteries costing any- 
where from $100,000 to $300,000 a month. 
The telephone is the ‘‘Dynamiter’s’’ 
best friend. He does not use it solely be- 
cause it is speedy but to evade the Post 
Office Department. When he was using 


and now you can fire every gun you'ye 
got. 

“No wonder the boys cail you Old-Tree. 
Full-o’-Owls,"’ the Governor commented, 
chuckling. “‘Why, Weaver, it will be 
walk-over from here on out!’ 

“Yes, it’s a cinch, now .. . There's 
just one little thing, though, that I'm nor 
pleased about.”’ 

“Can I do auything about it?” 

“*Yes, Governor. Now that Mrs. Rus. 
sell is out of the race, Butterworth will] be 
elected State Treasurer without opposition, 
I think he’s too good a man for that little 
job. He'd make an excellent Commis. 
sioner of Banking—and you've got to 
appoint one.”’ 


is ELL, if I did that, Weaver, thenI'd 
have to appoint a State Treasurer, 
too.” 
“Exactly. And that brings us right to 
the point I'm bothered about. I want Mrs 
Russell to be State Treasurer. I like that 
woman. You know, Governor, I'm an old 
hand at politics and more or less hard- 
boiled but every time that dear old lady 
would raise her hands—you know how she 
used to raise them when she was speaking 
—and say: ‘These hands have washed lots 
of dishes and my full share of babies,’ dog- 
gone it, Governor, I'd get a lump in my 
throat. Her hands are beautiful, Governor 
You can see they've worked hard but 
they're the kind that never get coarse or 
vulgar. They're gentle el And I'll 
bet they've been skillful at everything 
they've ever done. If we've got to have 
women in politics that’s the kind I'm for 
Let's make her State Treasurer."’ 


“ALL right, Weaver. I'd like tor She 
supported my administration on 
nearly every test vote in the Senate.” 
“Yes, she’s all to the good, that girl is 
I certainly hated to dynamite her. Wasn't 
that shoe business funny? Somehow it 
made me like her more than ever. Think 
of that old girl with grown kids sporting 
thirty pairs of shoes! That's what | call 
being alive. By jingoes, it made me want 
to kiss her instead of handing her a cup of 
T. N. T. I hope she lives long enough to 
wear them all out and buy another carload.” 


the mails there was always a chance to 
catch him. Now he uses the mails to pre- 
pare the trap and the telephone to spring 
it. Investigation of one crooked stock 
outfit recently brought to light that the 
gang was spending $60,000 a month in 
telephone bills. The largest legitimate 
stock brokerage house in Wall Street 
would not spend that amount for tele 
phones in many, many months. The tele- 
graph wire is the second best bet of the 
crooks. It is not at all unusual for one of 
them to spend $20,000 for one broadside of 
telegrams. 

The telephone and telegram racket goes 
big with the “‘sucker."" When a small 
tradesman in San Francisco receives a tele- 

hone call that he knows has cost several 
im he is greatly flattered and he is sure 
that “big people’ must be behind the 
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stock. He feels that he has been singled 
out for attention and never dreams that 
thousands of other calls are being made at 
the same time. He never stops to wonder 
how the “‘broker’’ expects to pay himself 
for the expensive telephone calls. 

In all this stock swindling the “‘sucker"’ 
fools himself. The ‘‘Dynamiter’’ gains 
his confidence, arouses his cupidity and 
stimulates dreams of great wealth easily 
gained. While under the influence of the 
smooth-tongued salesman the victim is 
feeding on lotus leaves. He does not see 
things as they are but as they might be if 
all the salesman’s lies came true. While 
the victim is dreaming of what might be 
the crook is taking from him what he al- 
ready has. It is an amazing truth that the 
victim never tries to investigate the firm he 
is doing business with over the telephone. 

When a man wants to buy a car he will 
give a mechanic $10 to go with him to 
look it over for defects. A farmer will 
haggle for hours over the merits of a horse 
or cow he expects to purchase. A woman 
will walk from store to store to save a few 
cents a pound on a household article. But 
all of them will part with their life's sav- 
ings to a voice on the telephone without 
the slightest investigation 


UT it is not only the novice who falls 
for the dream stories of the fake stock 

salesman. Even veterans of the ticker 
tape have been known to fall at least once 

It is a mistake to underestimate a ‘‘Dyna- 
miter." I have been in Wall Street for 
fifteen years and I have almost been con- 
vinced by their yarns. I have heard it said 
that stock swindlers are born and not made 
and I believe it. One of them told me once 
that he had tried to reform and had at- 
tempted to sell genuine securities. But 
stripped of his lies and exaggerations and 
held down to exact figures he could not 
make $3,000 a year. At his own trade he 
could make $50,000 a year. He went back 
to his trade 

The high pressure salesman is volcanic 
He sweeps you off your feet. His one idea 
is to keep you from talking and asking 
questions. He does not want to hear your 
voice until you are ready to say “‘buy."’ He 
is forceful and decisive in all his state- 
m :nts, never hesitates and is never at a loss 
for a word. He is an expert psychologist 
and soon finds out your weakness 

He knows when to bully, when to fawn 
and when to wheedle. If you cast doubt 
on his statements he will make you feel 
that you are a poor ignorant fool who 
knows nothing of big affairs and there- 
fore not worth his time. Then you feel 
like begging him to please take notice of 
you again and take your money. If you 
tell him you saw his art exposed in the 
newspaper he will tell you confidentially 
that the paper you mention is a friend of 
the ‘big interests"’ in Wall Street who are 
banded together to keep the small man 
from making a dollar 

Strange as it may seem, the average vic- 
tim will believe this and he will regard 
with suspicion those who are trying to 
help him through publicity. On the other 
hand the ‘‘Dynamiter’’ holds his victim 
in the utmost contempt. He calls him a 
“*mooch,”” a “‘sucker’’ and a ‘‘lily."” He 
believes firmly that a sucker has no right 
to any money. His motto is “to the 
yictor the spoils,’ and he plunders young 
and old, sick and well, man and woman, 
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without the slighest bit of mercy. 

You have read how the armies of old 
were followed by ghastly irregulars who 
gouged out the eyes of the wounded, 
mutilated the dead and tortured the we 
oners. So does the stock swindler follow 
in the wake of legitimate markets, looting 
unmercifully. It is said by economists 
that these stock bandits get about five per 
cent of all the money invested by the 
American public in a year. 

The latest scheme of the financial plun- 
derers carries the name “‘Dollarette’’ be- 
cause a one dollar bill is the first piece of 
bait the victim is made to swallow. It is 
done in this way. A swindler gets his 
hand on a block of stock, either worthless 
or nearly so. He may decide to work a 
new corporation with shares entirely un- 
seasoned and worth very little or he may 
dabble in stock of a defunct corporation. 

In this illustration we will suppose 
that our swindler is going to work with 
the common shares of Bunk Oil, a company 
started to exploit some may-be oil lands 
and having no earnings at all. The swind- 
ler goes to the meer af of Bunk Oil and 
suggests that he can make a market for the 
stock and arouse public interest in it. 
The Bunk Oil mae may be an honest 
man but he would like to sell some of his 
stock 

An agreement is made whereby Mr 
Boss Dynamiter takes 200,000 shares at $1 
a share to do as he pleases with. The 
Bunk Oil officials ol incorporators are 
bound over not to sell their stock holdings 
until a stipulated date, say three months 
off 

The ‘‘financier’’ can now make any sort 
of market for the stock that pleases him 
His next step is to go to one or more of 
the brokers in Wall Street dealing in un- 
listed, or ‘‘over-the-counter™’ stocks with 
an invitation to become a ‘‘specialist’’ 
in Bunk Oil. This means that all orders 
for Bunk Oil that come into the Street 
from anywhere will have to pass through 
the hands of this dealer. The unlisted 
dealer may be honest or he may be shady 
Anyway, he does not inquire too closely in- 
to Bunk Oil. It is ‘‘none of his business." 
He is there to buy and sell the stock 
brought to him 

The ‘‘Dynamiter’’ is now on the high 
road to fortune. His next step is to hire 
an office and install a battery of telephones 
Then he hires a batch of well-trained 
sharpshooting salesmen. A hack writer 
is employed to throw together some sort of 
publication. It may be a two or three page 
pamphlet or it may be a decent looking 
newspaper or magazine. It must have a 
high sounding name and the name must 
have “Wall Street’’ in it. Our magazine 
will be called ““The Wall Street Whippet." 
From now on our swindler is known as 
‘The Editor,"’ for thus he will sign all 
telegrams 


GOOD “‘sucker"’ list is procured and 
free copies of The Wall Street Whippet 
are mailed. Anenclosed printed form tells 
them that they can become subscribers for, 
we will say, $10 a month, or $100 a year. 
A good subscription price is always asked 
to make it look sidhe But ‘“‘new sub- 
scribers'’ may have the magazine sent to 
them for sixty days for $1. Here we have 
the ‘‘Dollarette."’ Few turn down a free 
offer. They send in their subscriptions. 
Now our hack writer begins recom- 


mending many of the good stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange or other 
reputable exchanges. And let it be said 
right here that the ‘‘Dynamiter"’ is usually 
an expert market forecaster. But ‘‘Dollar- 
ette’’ can only be played on a rising market 
when almost all the recommendations are 
likely to turn out right. 

The editor recommends the purchase of 
Steel common, Anaconda Co » Mont- 
gomery Ward, Radio, any of oh doe mov- 
ers that are almost certain to go up. They 
do go up and the victim makes a little 
money and believes that he is ‘‘in soft.” 
Then the “‘Statistical Department’ of The 
Wall Street Whippet, which does not exist 
really, writes to the subscribers suggesting 
that it will analyze their security holdings 
free of charge. In this way the swindler 
gets a line on what his client is worth and 
how much he can be taken down for. 

Having sent in his list of security hold- 
ings the victim gets a reply stating that the 
stocks he holds are good but that he should 
have in his strong box something a little 
more speculative. By this time the 
“sucker’’ has the utmost confidence in The 
Wall Street Whippet. Then, sandwiched 
in between items on good stocks, The Wall 
Street Whippet begins to print glowing 
items concerning the prospects of Bunk 
Oil. The trap is set. Now comes the 
whirlwind clean-up campaign. 

The subscribers to The Wall Street 
Whippet, no matter where they reside, 
begin to get telegrams: ‘‘Buy Bunk Oil At 
Once. Big News."’ This will be followed 
by excited telephone calls from the ‘‘Edi- 
tor’ advising instant purchase. Mean- 
while through a series of wash sales, that 
is between friends, Bunk Oil has been run 
up to $20 a share on the unlisted market 

is is proof in the eyes of the ‘‘sucker’’ 
that there really is something doing. In 
his telephone calls the Editor never hesi- 
tates to link the biggest names in the 
country with the stock he is running. 

“All right, Mr. Editor, buy me a thou- 
sand shares,"’ says the victim. 


ERE is where the Editor shows his 
cleverness. 
“Oh no,"’ he says, ‘we do not execute 


orders. Buy through your own broker or 


banker."’ That certainly looks genuine 
and disinterested. The Editor forgets to 
mention that no matter where the stock is 
bought the transaction will have to go 
through his fixed brokers. The victim 
wires his own broker, probably a stock 
exchange house, to buy 1,00co Bunk Oil 
and the genuine broker knowing it to be 
crooked has to execute it. 

A brokerage friend told me that once 
when he received one of these fake orders 
he wired back to his customer warning 
him. Back came a wire, ‘Execute my or- 
der or I will find someone who will."’ It is 
a fact that honest brokers dare not warn 
their clients against the crooks for fear of 
losing accounts. 

One important part of the crook’s cam- 
paign is to get his stock listed in a large 
New York newspaper. Now when a 
dealer asks a newspaper to quote a stock 
the newspaper has no reason for refusing 
unless it knows something against the 
dealer. It is part of the crook’s game to 
pick a dealer with nothing against his 
name 

I recall when I was on the staff of a large 
New York morning newspaper a few years 
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Poe GET THOROUGH TRAINI NG vor. A 
Practical School with Modern Equipment 


Our School Registered, All Instructors and Airplanes Licensed by U. S. Government 
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There is money for you in Aviation, if—you get thorough training NOW! Our courses 
will give you this training—they are taught under the direction of U. S. Government 
Licensed Transport Pilots and Mechanics and cover EVERYTHING about planes, motors, 
their maintenance and construction, etc. EVERYTHING a pilot or mechanic must know to 


secure a good paying position. 


TRAINED MEN ARE NEEDED! 


\viation is the fastest growing industry in the world today—of 
fering unlimited opportunities as a commercial pursuit and unsur 
passed enjoyment if flying for pleasure alone. The beginner NO\\ 
will be the master of aviation a few years hence. There is honor 
and prosperity ahead for those who start NOW with the prope: 
raining and grow with the industry. Commercial aviation nc men 

and there is an ever increasing demand ONLY for those who have bee 
| properly trained—Von Hoffmann gives you this training. Our equip 
subject to daily U. S. Government 
U. S. Government 





lent is new and of modern design 
Inspecti n Most schools do not have a resident 
ctor on the fi ld think wh it this means to you.) 


PRACTICAL TRAINING— THE ONLY WAY TO BIG Pay 















We teach you by actual flying and practical instruction; long course needed. The training which the Von H« 
mann student receives ts the exact training which he must have to qualify for immediate positions on the grout 
or in the air. Our courses have n laid out with a single object in view—to give thorough training in 
branches of aviation—training that wil! not only enable the student to secure a good paying position upon cot 
pletion of-his course but also keep in pace with the constant advancement of this great industr We 
hy antee sufficient hours in the air to make each student master of hs ship; pilot it safely and efficiently wit! 
i out assistance. No student bond required. Our ground course gives thorough instruction in ground worl 
e and will qualify you for a position as motor or plane-m« 
5 \ THOROUGH INSTRUCTION chanic, rigger, electrician, welder or any ground positi 
or you can take the course combining ground instruction 
AT LOW COST and flying which will qualify you for a private, industrial, 
PEP. pre wateremed The cost is low considering daily limited commercial or transport pilot 








Aviation, you a _¢ 
- . ying and thoroughness of theo- 
sid «“"* pot retical and ground instruction 
seaitiena cate on latest modern type 


jualificationsand what 
required by the 
Government for a me- 
chanic’s or pilot's license. 
Our new book “AVIA 
TION and YOU,” tells 


Learn these vital 


planes, Wright Whit! GET YOUR COURSE FREE 


standard mo 
tors. Write for our plan which will enable you to own 


Re, 


plane and secure without cost to you a comple 
of instruction 
Send for This 


Our big new book “AVIA- 
TION AND YOU,” tells all the 
facts. It is FREE. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it at once—no 
ebligations. DO IT NOW! 


te course 


Von Hoffmann Aircraft School 

1015 Lambert-Saint Louis Flying Field 

(Lindbergh’s Own Field) 

Anglum, Missouri 

Send me your big, new oak ‘AVIATION AND 
YOU” giving all the facts about your ground and fly 
ing courses. I assume no ol bligation 

CHECK (I am interested in GROUND COURSI 
HERE []I am interested in FLYING COURSES 
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Von Hoffman Aircraft School 
1015 Lambert-St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, Mo. 
MARCH, 1929 
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ago | received an offer of $1,000 to print the 
quotation of a certain stock for just one 
; I was also told that the same amount 
would be paid to any other newspaperman 
who would print the price. Needless to 
say, the sonak found that he had stepped 
into a lot of trouble when he tried to bribe 
the newspapers 

When Mr. Editor has sold his 200,000 
shares of Bunk Oil, making an average 
profit of, we will say, $3,000,000, or 15 
points, he closes up shop, withdraws all 
bids from the market and disappears. Next 
morning there are no bids for Bunk Oil and 
it goes back to $1 a share, where it be- 
longed 

Scores of victims go to the District At- 
torney and demand that someone be pun- 
ished. The District Attorney listens and 
then asks, ‘‘Can you identify the man who 
How can they wher they 


swindled you?"’ 
voice on the 


have done business with a 





telephone and never saw its Owner? 

These swindlers rarely work two jobs 
from the same address and rarely use the 
same crew of salesmen. Sometimes they 
have no office at all in downtown New 
York but bribe the elevator starter in a 
prominent Wall Street building to accept 
their mail for them. 

I have given in a broad way the basic 
scheme underlying all the modern swin- 
dling schemes. There are many variations. 


HE “‘Dollarette’’ scheme can be worked 

only inrising markets. When the stock 
market turns the ‘‘Dynamiter”’ turns into a 
‘Bucketeer."" Bucket shops can only be 
run in a declining market. 

It is a well known fact that juries rarely 
show any sympathy for a victim of a stock 
swindler. On the other hand, any twelve 
men always seem to have a secret admira- 
tion for the “‘smart guy’ who did the 


ie | $j a) 


How Not to Hunt a 


relative position in the human scale 
ate clearly indicated in the features 
You recognize the ‘“‘strong mouth" 
or the ‘‘weak chin"’ instantly. These 
are quite general signs. But only 
through the Franklyn Method can 
the face be read scientifically—to 
determine accurately the aptitudes of 
the individual 


Ben could hardly wait for the noon gong 
As soon as it sounded he dashed around the 
corner to the drug store, bolted a chocolate 
malted milk and a cheese sandwich and 
then hurried to the Pinnacle Building 
Taking an express to the thirty-fifth floor 
he found the door marked ‘‘Professor 
Franklyn, Character Analyst and Voca- 
tional Counselor,"’ and timidly entered 
To the young lady he presented the card 
given him by his teller-friend. She took it 
to an inner room, returned immediately 
with a smiling invitation and ushered Ben 
in 


HE private office of Professor Frank- 
lyn was a whirlwind of weird charts, 
models of skulls, photographs and profiles 
of faces. Ben would have liked to examine 
them but the Professor put out his hand: 
‘What can I do for you, Mr. Underwood?" 
“I'd like to have a vocational analysis."’ 
“Quite so. Sit down, please."" Advanc- 
ing to his client's chair he began to take 
measurements. He applied a pair of cali- 
pers at various spots on the head, picked 
out bumps here and there and made a 
profile-sketch. Finally taking his seat, he 
placed the tips of his fingers together and 
made his pronouncement: 

“Young man, you are a perfect example 
of the rotund type. Rarely have I seen a 
better one. You are the typical legal 
character. Most judges have your charac- 
teristics. Make full use of your powers 
and you are bound to succeed. Five dol- 
lars, please." 

“T'm sorry, Professor, I have only two 
dollars, but Ili bring in the rest next 


week.’ And he descended in the elevator 
more perplexed than ever. ‘‘Engincer, 
76 
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banker, lawyer. Was I cut out for all these 
callings? What's the matter with me, 
anyway?’ 

Not knowing which of the vocational 
prescriptions to follow Ben took the safe 
plan of holding on to his job at the bank, 
encouraged daily by Mamie of the files. 
But he was still unsatisfied 

“Isn't there some way a fellow can tell 
what he was cut out for?”’ 

One day he chanced to lunch with a 
former class-mate who was taking evening 
courses at the university. His psychology 
courses seemed to be his chief topic of in- 
terest, especially one entitled, Vocational 
Psychology. Ben pricked up his ears. 

‘What 1s vocational psychology? Does 
it tell a fellow what vocation he was cut 
out for?” 

“Not a bit of it,”’ replied his student 
friend. ‘‘Neither psychology nor any other 
science can tell what vocation you were 
cut out for, for the simple reason that you 
were not cut out for any particular voca- 
tion. Our prof says that every person can 
succeed in a large number of occupations. 
And when you stop to think about it you 
see lots of people who do. Roosevelt was a 
soldier, politician, hunter, historian, geog- 
rapher and writer.” 

‘Yes,’ interjected Ben, ‘come to think 
of it, my brother-in-law out in Iowa runs 
a general store, plays the clarinet in the 
band, and took the prize at the County 
Fair with the turnips he raised in his gar- 
den.”’ 

The budding psychologist went on: 

“T was nndieg the other day that Fritz 
Kreisler, besides being a violinist, is a 
physician and an electrician; that Harold 
Bauer, the pianist, has invented an electrical 
machine for treating neuralgia; that Cesar 
Cui, the Russian composer, considered 
music only as an avocation; he was really 
professor of fortification and military 
strategy in the Russian Military Academy.” 


EN interrupted: ““But I've heard that 
psychologists have tests that tell you 
what occupation you're fitted for. I heard 
the personnel manager at the bank say 


swindling. And perhaps there is some rea- 
son for this viewpoint. 

Millions are spent each year by the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, the Better Business Bu- 
reau, commerce chambers, merchants’ asso- 
ciations, the Post Office Department and 
state attorneys combating the stock 
swindler through educational propaganda 
Newspapers and magazines for years have 
devoted much space to the subject and still 
the bandits find their work easy. 

There are now forty-seven Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in the country. The New 
York Bureau.alone gets about 100 inquiries 
a day. An inquiry at any one of the Bu- 
reaus would save many a victim from lcing 


fleeced. According to the ‘‘Dynamiter™ 
the ‘sucker’ is born and once a ‘‘sucker"’ 
always a “‘sucker."’ Perhaps the “’Dyna- 


miter’ is right 


Job 


that he might install them. Can a psy- 
chologist give you a test and tell you what 
to do?" 

“Not on your life,’’ his informant re 
sponded, pushing back his empty pie-plate 
“The few tests you hear about are used 
only to find out whether a firm wants a 
particular man for a particular job. They 
can't tell anything about what other jobs 
he might ptr in. Listen to this.” 
And he opened a note-book with a flourish 
‘It is safe to say that individual biog 
raphies will never be written in advance no 
matter how highly evolved psychology 
may become.’ That's from William James, 
the daddy of them all. So you see not even 
scientific psychology can tell your for- 
tune. 

“What are you studying it for then?"’ 

“Because I'm going to be a personnel 
manager, and psychology will help me to 
understand people. Well, I must beat it. 
Keep your feet on the ground and don't 
give all your money to the hot-air mer- 
chants. So long.” 


HE world is full of young men like Ben 

who are asking, ‘What vocation shall 
I enter?’’ They shrink from answering the 
question themselves because they are afraid 
of making a mistake. Also, they desire, as 
do all men, to peer into the future. And 
just as men have for thousands of years, 
they visit conjurers of various guises in the 
hope of obtaining some supernatural aid. 
One after the other, these “‘oracles’’ deliver 
their pronouncements but unfortunately 
they do not agree with each other, and the 
unhappy seeker is left as perplexed as he 
was bcfore. 

Scientific investigators have examined 
the claims of these modern ‘‘medicine- 
men’ and have pronounced them false. 
Common-sense experience has revealed 
their unreliability. The wise man will 
conclude that he must earn his vocational 
salvation. He cannot achieve it through 
the medium of fortune-telling. 

“But what,’’ asks the young maa, 
““would you advise me to do in answering 
my question? What is the sound way 0 
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Woodfix when pressed from the handy tube and 
given a reasonable time to harden becomes a scientific 
substitute for wood. 


Science has now given us wood in the form of paste—Woodfix can be molded into any shape de- 
sired, when applied to defected or broken parts of wood will restore them to their original perfect 
condition. 

Woodfix can be worked the same as wood—sawed, planed, whittled, sanded and turned in a lathe. 
It will hold screws and nails without splitting, will take any kind of stain and can be varnished or painted 
to fit the occasion. 

You will find a tube of Woodfix indispensable around the house for the many repair jobs that come 
up from time to time, such as tightening the rungs in a chair, filling in screw 
holes and cracks or building up broken pieces of furniture, moldings, etc. 

Woodfix will stick to metal and stone as well as wood and when thoroughly 
hard cannot be separated from its base except by cutting. The handy Woodfix tube 
serves just the amount required without exposing the entire contents to the air. 


If your dealer has not yet received his supply, send 25¢ and we will mail you a i 
tube of Woodfix postpaid. 

Woodfix is supplied in bulk to manufacturers write for prices and full par- \ 
ticulars. 


WOODFIX PRODUCTS CO. @....... 


40 COURT ST., — BOSTON, MASS. 114 40-°Sise ‘tubes. 
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proceed in finding out about my vocation?” 

The answer is that the solution will not 
be easy or rapid. There is no get-rich- 
quick or nickel-in-the-slot method. You 
will first have to study the occupations of 
the world to see what they are. Then you 
wiil have to examine yourself to discover 
your strong points and your weak points 
Then you must set a goal for yourself and 
make up your deficiences in the light of the 
requirements of the occupation as you have 
discovered them 


%7 OU will have to study the lives of 
4 men who have succeeded in this 
occupation and see how they managed it 
You will have to learn how to appeal to 
employers, and how to make your per- 
sonality more attractive 

Finding a career is one of the most seri- 
ous questions confronting every young 
man. True, a few people select an occupa- 
tion at an early age and stick to their de- 
cision, but the number is small—perhaps 
comprising about five per cent of the popu- 
lation. The majority drift along until the 
age of eighteen or nineteen when they sud- 
denly find themselves through school with 
no place to go 

They take the first job they can find, and 
when they find it disagreeable or unsatis- 
factory, they leave it and hunt for sofne- 
thing else. For years they may drift about 
from one job to another, always seeking 
and never finding that apex of human hap- 
piness—joy in work. If they do stick to 
their first job, they do so, not for love of 
the work, but because they are afraid to 
leave it 


Such unhappy persons are veritable 
slaves. They arise every morning, heave a 
sigh and groan ‘Well, I must go down to 
another day of grind."’ Instead of spring- 
ing cagerly to their work, they drag them- 
selves as a prisoner to his rock pile. Asa 
result they are unhappy, they fil to pro- 
duce to the full extent of their capacity, 
and they earn much less than they are 
capable of earning 

How iarge is this group of people who 
are mal-adjusted vocationally, no one 
knows exactly. From the complaints of 
employers who deplore the low efficiency 
of workers in general, we should judge that 
it is very large. We can get some idea of 
its size from the number of persons who 
quit their jobs. An investigation in a large 
number of typical manufacturing concerns 
in an eastern state showed that fifty per 
cent of the workers cuit their jobs in one 
year 

If this figure is representative of the 
country at large, it means that of the forty- 
seven million wage earners in the United 
States, twenty-three million—one-half— 

uit their jobs in the course of a year 
Bither they resign voluntarily because they 
do not like the work or they are dismissed 
by employers as being unsuitable in some 
way. While not all of these cases necessar- 
ily represent mal-adjustment, it is safe to 
assume that the larger number do 


HE vocational counselor in the Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A. kept track of the 
number of young men who came to him 
expressing dissaticfaction with the work 
they were doing and asking help in find 


lc 


ing another occupation. The number 
amounted to forty per cent. At the request 
of the writer the vocational counselor of the 
Y.M.C. A. at Milwaukee made a similar 
count and found the same proportion. 

The Society for the Promotion of En 
gineering Education, composed of leading 
engineers in the United States who are in 
terested in the recruitment and training 
of engineers, recently completed an investi 

ation which showed that of every hun 
dred men who begin a course of training in 
the Engineering Schools of the United 
States, fewer than forty ultimately are 
graduated. The other sixty are victims of 
vocational mal-adjustment. While of course 
many factors combine to prevent them from 
completing their course, the report shows 
that by far the most influential factor is 
“lack of ability and interest."’ 


THOUGHTFUL young man who ob 
serves the vocational mal-adjustment 
of his friends naturally hopes that he may 
escape a like fate. He feels that he can be 
a success if he can get into the right voca 
tion. He does not know how to proceed, 
however, and when he hears about people 
who promise to read his vocational future, 
he visits them eagerly, spending consider 
able money and wasting much time. 

Now scientists have brought forward 
many facts and have presented many argu- 
ments showing the unreliability of these 
fortune-tellers. We can not review them 
all, but we shall try to stress one of the 
grounds for rejecting such aids; namely, 
that these fortune-tellers disagree among 
themselves. 


Gun Rule in the Ring 


the hearing in his left ear permanently, the 
Wartime Prohibition Law was four days 
old. Designed as a measure to conserve 
grain during the War, it had become effec 
tive on June 30th. The Eighteenth (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment itself, prohibiting 
“the manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importa 
tion thereof into, or the exportation there- 
of from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes’’ had been ratified by 
thirty-six states on January sixteenth, five 
months before the fight and was to become 
a national law six months later on January 
16, 1920 


\ ," J HEN Jack Kearns, immediately after 


the Massacre of Toledo, announced 
in his raucous, ‘‘you-go-to-hell"’ voice that 
the Heavyweight Championship of the 
World was worth a million dollars to him 
and Dempsey, the racketeers indulged in 
hearty laughter. When the two Jacks 
started to cash in immediately by vaude- 
ville, moving-picture engagements and 
“personal appearances’ of the new cham- 
210n at amusement parks, they stopped 
Dashing 
One of the things that halted their 
mirth was the immediate jump in the 
prices drawn down by top-notch fighters in 
all classes. They demanded and received 
thousands for ring appearances which here- 
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Continued from page 47 


tofore had netted them merely hundreds 
The percentage system was sliding into the 
discard. The guarantee had come to stay. 

On New Year's Day, 1920, the Walker 
Law, permitting bouts to the limit of fif- 
teen rounds to a decision became effective 
in New York. A week later Tex Rickard 
overrode the opposition of other fight 
promoters who sought to hire old Madison 
Square Garden on a percentage basis, by 
leasing the historic arena for $200,000 a 
year and $80,000 taxes. And a week and a 
day after that, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment became operative. Prohibition was 
upon us 

If you remember the coming of Prohibi- 
tion, you will call to mind the period of 
uncertainty which attended the first month 
of its existence. Honest saloon keepers 
disposed of all their liquid wares for a song 
po went in for Florida submarine real 
estate or a trip back to “the ould sod.” 


ILLIONS of simple Americans be- 
lieved that John Barleycorn was 
dead and liquor was a thing of the past. 
And there was a great rejoicing among 
the religious racketeers, the clergymen 
who had put it over 
But our racketeer knew human nature. 
He knew that you couldn't legislate a 
national thirst out of existence. He 
bought what good liquor he could, im- 
ported more by the shipload, renovated 


wood alcohol and piped bonded liquor out 
of government mad sere with the con- 
nivance of the guards. 

When the drunken bum ceased being a 
pest and a community disgrace, and be- 
came a social institution, and when the 
honest saloon keeper forsook his damp- 
ened subdivisions or returned fed up with 
“the ould country"’ and dropped back into 
the only business he knew, the racketeer 
had the booze market cornered. 


IGHTING and the fight game was now 

an industry. The newly rich racketeer. 
gangster and gunman knew quite a bit 
about it. Naturally, his money sought 
investment there. He sat in as a potentia! 
““taker’’ on the Platinum Age. He is sit- 
ting there today. That's what makes the 
fight racket smell. 

Looked at through che eyes of the rack- 
eteer, the fight world takes on a different 
vista from that presented to the rabid fan 
who tears a lung out yelling the admoni- 
tion to his favorite mauler: ‘Knock the 
big bum cold!"’ 

He leaves the romance of the ring, the 
thudding fists, the smell of resin, the sight 
of the white squared circle and of blogd. 
the gallantry under punishment, the thrill 
of victory coming from a clean, sweet 
knockout, the despair of defeat, to the 
saps who beat each other up and the suck 
ers who pay to see them do it. 
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‘GENUINE MODEL *3 | 


“DRONA 


4 PRICE.. 
west 61 TERMS.. 
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ERE’S your chance to own 
that genuine Model 3 Corona 
you’ ve wanted—on the easiest 

terms ever offered—at ONE-THIRD 
OFF regular price! Complete in 
every detail; back spacer, etc. New 
Machine Guarantee. Recognized the 
world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest portable built. 


yy ) : < ~“ 
Yours for 10 DAYS FREE }: = 2 



















Only a limited number of these splendid 

Send machines available. To get one, you must act 
now! Experience the joy this personal writing 

portable typewriter can give you! Use it ten days 

No free! See how easy it is to run and the splendidly 


typed letters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, 

home, traveling. Small, compact, light, conveni- 

Mone ent. Don’t send out letters, manuscripts, reports, 
bills in poor handwriting when you can have this 

Corona at such a low price or on such easy terms. 

Leatheroid carrying case, 
oiler, instructions free on this 
offer. Send no money— just 
the coupon. Without delay 
or red tape we will send you 
the Corona. Try it 10 days. 
Tf you decide tokeep it, send 
us only $2—then $3 a month 
until our special price of 
$39.90 is paid (cash price 
$36.40). Now is the time 
to buy. This offer may 
never be repeated. Mail 
coupon now. 

















Smith Typewriter Sales Corp., 5 Division) 
an ama ey ge 

Ship me the Corona, F.O. B. Chicago. On arrival I" 4 osit $2 with ex 
agent. If I keep o machine, I'll send you $3 a month until the $37 3 bel: 
ance of $39.90 price is ; the title to remain with you until then. I am 
to have 10 days to try he type writer. If 1 decide not to keep it, I will re- 
pack and return to ag agent, who will return my $2. You are to give 
your standard guaran 
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He strives to put himself in the position 
of a master of marionettes. He wants to 

ull the strings that make the dolls dance. 
ie secks to shake easy money into his 
capacious and rapacious pockets by crooked 
manipulation. He puts his lines, when 
possible, on promoters, on judges, on 
referees, on managers, on handlers and on 
the fighters themselves. He meets with 
fair success. 

To get the low-down on the fight racket 

which is mot the fight game—but a 
fungus growth upon it—you must look 
at professional boxing through a fight 
racketeer's eyes, get his viewpoint. Look- 
ing at it that way, you at first see a world 
queerly out age You learn that 
the best man does not always win in the 
ring and sometimes when he does win he 
,. does so with the help of people you would 
never even suspect of having an interest 
in him. , 

Fake fights, fake decisions, ‘‘diving’’ 
which is the expressive vernacular for a 
fighter’s deliberately sticking out his jaw 
to get knocked out), winning when he is 
struck squarely in the stomach five inches 
above the belt because the referee calls it 
a foul, threatening fighters with death if 
they don't “‘lay down,"’ trying to intimi- 
date fight writers by calling up their wives 
and threatening to kidnap cheir children 
if the writers fon't “lay off"’ a fighter in 
whom the racketeers are interested, taking 
a piece of a fighter from his owner at gun 
point—all these little things are routine 
in the fight racket. 


O RACKETEER ever admits indulging 
in any of these things, but when 
one of them does, the others admit it for 
him, not with rancor but with admiration. 
“That bozo sure slipped over another fast 
one 
This tribe of smart fellows have an 
explanation for many things, for the 
strange reversal of form, for instance, of 
Ovila Chapdelaine, the French Canadian 
swordsman of the ring, who fights under 
the name of Jack Delaney. Delaney 
changed from a World's Light Heavy- 
weight Champion, master boxer and lethal 
puncher, to a heavyweight with a pro- 
nounced penchant for kissing the canvas. 
The explanation may or may not be 
true, as may other explanations and alleged 
happenings quoted in this instalment 
But they are all interesting if for no other 
reason than because they reflect the char- 
acter of the minds of men who have a great 
deal to say about some of our best current 
fighters. These instances are cited because 
ney are typical 
Taking Monsieur Chapdelaine, alias 
Jack Delaney. He enters the record books 
in 1919 with three victories and a knock- 
out. The victims were Steve August, 
whom he whipped twice, and Jim Coffey, 
and Johnny Nelson, who dropped under a 
precise wallop to the jaw. In 1920, he con- 
tinued his triumphal march, winning nine 
victories, three of them by the knockout 
route. In 1921, he won all his six victories 
that way, foughe a draw with Jack Mc- 
Carron and lost to Tommy Robson. The 
season of 1922 netted him much grief. 
True, he demonstrated his superiority over 
McCarron by defeating him in ten rounds, 
and winning four other bouts, but he 
was knocked out twice, once by Augie 
Ratner in the first and again by Young 
Fisher in the third. These are the only 
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times he ever kissed the canvas as a light 
heavyweight. 

Those two knockouts seemed to season 
him, much as a hot blast burns the alloy 
out of pure steel. Delaney became one of 
the sweetest boxers in the modern ring. 
Essentially he was a counter fighter, a 
fencer, fighting ‘‘way back of his hands,”’ 
picking an opponent's leads out of the air 
and replying with a wallop that in fifty 
per cent of the cases spelt KO. Then, be- 
hind an almost impenetrable defense, he de- 
veloped aggressiveness and dazzling speed. 
By 1924, he had struck his stride. 

In that year he whipped such good 
fighters as Tommy Loughran, George 
Robinson and Pat McCarthy and scored 
five knockouts; among the victims being 
Paul Berlenbach, the Brooklyn ‘slugger, 
who was later to become champion of 
the lightweight division. The only fight 
he lost was the one with Jimmy Slattery 
who is now the recognized National Box- 
ing Association Lightweight Champion. 

The next year he added to his belt the 
scalps of several noted ring watfriors. 
Tiger Flowers, the great negro fighter, who 
was later to become Welterweight Cham- 
pion, went down twice before the French- 
man's mighty fists, once in the second and 
once in the fourth round. The French- 
man added three more knockouts to those 
two, and lost twice, once to Berlenbach, 
then the champion and again to Jimmy 
Slattery. 

Delaney shares with Fitzsimmons the 
record for flattening and defeating three 
world champions. On his way to the 
title, he defeated Tommy Loughran, future 
champion, and knocked out Berlenbach, 
another one, and sent Tiger Flowers, 
future Welterweight Champion diving to 
the canvas. 

The next year, 1925, he won every one 
of his fourteen starts. One of them, with 
Paul Rerlenbach, netted him the Light 
Heavyweight Championship. Eight out 
of the fourteen were brought home by 
knockouts. He was undisputed king of 
his class, a great champion. 

From the time he won the champion- 
ship, he was confronted with a dearth of 
opponents and he cast his eyes on the 
heavyweight division, convinced, as Tom- 
my Loughran is today, that he could take 
any of the aspirants for Gene Tunney's 
title. He resigned as Ligl't Heavyweight 
Champion cal entered the heavyweight 
division—and turned sour. 

His first appearance as a heavyweight 
netted him a knockout over Bud Gorman, 
of Leo Flynn's stable. He so outclassed 
the clumsy Gorman that it was no fight 
at all. Followers of the fight game felt 
that he had to show more than he had in 
his first heavyweight fight, and they at- 
tended expectantly when he fought against 
Jimmy Maloney of Boston. 


HAT fight had a smell about it. Ma- 
loney won it in ten rounds with Delaney 
showing a veritable palooka. He did not 
seem to be trying. The thing that made 
it look fishy was the fact » ae Delaney 
climbed through the ropes a three to one 
favorite. The decision was just. It was 
Maloney’s fight by a mile. 
The Ceneck was then matched against 
Paolino Uzcudun, the Basque Woodchop- 
per. This time the odds were against him 
—and Delaney seemed to have regained his 
old form and speed. The Basque reached 


































































him frequently, however. It was a good 
fight, fairly even, when suddenly, in the 
fifth round, Uzcudun sent a straight right 
under Delaney’s heart. It drove the 
Canuck back on his heels but he rallied 
quickly and went after his man. He was 
stepping in, setting for one of his long 
lefts to the Basque’s jaw, when the referce 
raised his right hand. “Your fight on a 
foul,”’ he said. 


ELANEY immediately crumpled and 

registered agony, holding himself be- 
low the belt. There was a squawk from 
spectators and bettors punctuated by loud 
cries of, ‘‘In the bag,"’ but the New York 
Boxing Commission upheld the referee's 
decision. It is a significant fact, however, 
that that referee has not officiated since 

Delaney's last appearance seems to have 
brought him to the nadir of a brilliant and 
valorous cafeer. His opponent was Jack 
Sharkey, probably the best heavyweight in 
the ring today, not. barring Gene Tunney 
or George .Godfrey, the giant negro 
Delaney stepped from his corner into one of 
Sharkey’s rights and went immediately to 
the canvas. 

Ordinarily, there would have been little 
thought of such a swift ending. There is 
little doubt in the minds of most fight ex- 
— that Sharkey could whip Delaney, at 

is best, with the added poundage he car- 
ried. But investigation disclosed that De 
laney had loafed in his training, doing lit- 
tle or no work while he was supposed to 
be preparing for a bout. 

Secking a reason for the Canuck’s terri- 
ble bust as a heavyweight, the theory that 
he was either outclassed or had deterio 
rated was immediately tossed into the dis 
card. His heavyweight career had all the 
earmarks of a racketeer’s work and Pete 
Reilly, his manager, a racketeer of no 
mean ability and record, was immediately 
credited—or accused according to the point 
of view—of crooked work. 

Reilly, early last spring, was barred from 
the turf for reasons known to the racing 
stewards but not published. Shortly after 
the Sharkey-Delaney fight, he was sus 
pended by the New York Boxing Commis- 
sion as manager. This writer, however, 
believes that Reilly had nothing to do 
with any manipulation of any of these 
fights. He can’t find out who did manipu- 
late them but the fact that three of them 
were ‘in the bag”’ is obvious. 

Then there is the case of Charlie Phil 
Rosenberg, who, as Bantamweight Cham- 
pion of the world, developed into one of 
the stormiest petrels ever produced by 
either the fight game or the fight racket 
Rosenberg played both the game and the 
racket. A courageous, efficient and sports- 
manlike fighter, he earned the right to his 
title without doubt or cavil. 

It was the meaus used to secure hira in 
that title that made him one of the most 
unpopular champions of all time, kept 
him in constant warfare with the boxing 
commissions of nearly every state in which 
he fought and gave him the name of using 
the most bare-faced crooked methods ever 
attempted—in the open. 

These are pretty harsh words to use ona 
willing lad te be record seems to justify 
them. But be it said here that 
do not give the fighter the 
blame, according to your 
That goes to Harry (Champ) 
New York, his manager. 
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AND JUST THINK / 


YOU WERE ONLY MAKING 


$40 A WEEK THIS TIME LAST YEAR! 





.WDreamed About Real Mone 
For Yeats... 


But Never Really Made It Until 
I Read This Amazing Book... 


“Earning only $40 a week—bills piling up—no chance to provide the extra comforts and luxuries 
every man DESCRVES for his family and himself! 


the prospects for the future! 


“And then, one day a certain little book fell into my hands and altered the whole course of my 
life. Between its covers I discovered eye opening facts and secrets I had never even imagined be- 
. Today, thanks to this amazing book, my salary is more than 5 TIMES GREATER than 

The REAL MONEY I dreamed 


fore . . 


ever before—and I am really LIVING after years of merely existing. 


about for years has become a reality at last!"’ 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy... FREE? 


WHEN a man who has been struggling 
along at a low-pay job suddenly steps 
out and commences to earn real money— 
$5000, $7500, or $10,000 a year—he usually 
It’s hard 
for them to believe he is the same man they 


gives his friends quite a shock. 


used to know . . . and sometimes 
at the start it is hard for the man 
himself to realize his good for- 
tune! 

Just stop a minute and con- 
sider your own case, for example! 
Think what an increase of 500°; 
would mean to you! Just imagine 
how. it would be to have every 
di of your weekly pay check 
suddenly MULTIPLIED BY 
FIVE! Think of the things you 
could do with the money—and 
you'll get some idea of the sensa- 
tion a man actually FEELS when 
he shakes off the shackles of 
small pay and commences to 


Success. 





Your Income 
Multiplied Or You 
Pay Nothing 


N.S. T.A.isnow offer- 
ing, to every man who 
wants to increase his 
income, an amazin 
Double Money-Bac 
bond that assures you 
a definite stipulated 
addition to your in- 
come, within three 
months after your 
training is completed 

or the course costs 
you nothing. This 
daring offer is possible 
only Sacaenes of the 
success of thousands 
of members. Send 
coupon immediately 
for full details. 











Is it any wonder that I was disheartened over 


his feet firmly on the first rungs of the ladder to 

To-day his salary is over 5 TIMES 
GREATER than ever before, actually exceeding 
$10,000 a year! 
of Neenach, Calif.. a former cow-puncher, found 


In the same way Wm. Shore 


the way to earn as much as $525 a week. Mark 
Barichievich of San Francisco jum from $8 a 
week to $50-—and then $125! And C. V. Champion 


of Illinois became president of his com- 
pany with a salary of over $10,000 a 
year beside! 


The Secret of Big Pay 


How did they do it? What did the 
book show them? Just this:—Every 
one of these men realized that Sales- 
manship offers BIGGER rewards and 
delivers them QUICKER than any 
other line of work under the sun. This 
vital book “The Secrets of Modern 
Dynamic Salesmanship,”’ introduced 
them to hundreds of surprising and 
little known facts about the highest 
paid of all professions. It revealed to 
them the real TRUTH about the art 
of selling. It blasted dozens of old 
theories and outlined a simple plan 
that will enable almost any man to 
master scientific salesmanship with 
out spending years on the road——with- 


farn REAL MONEY! 

Take R. B. Hansen of Akron. Ohio, for example. 
Not long he was working in a factory at $160 
@ month. chance he stumbled upon a copy of 
the remarkable book pictured above. Within its 
Pages, he learned about a certain force that set 
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out losing a day or dollar from his present position 

There was nothing “different’’ about these men 
when they started ean ony | is just like any 
other profession. It has certain fundamental rules 
and laws—laws that you can master just as easily 





as you learned the alphabet. And after you are 
qualified, our Free Employment Department stands 
ready to place you in a real selling position. Last 
year we had calls for 50,000 salesmen from firms 
who \ er the value of salesmen trained by 
N.S. T. A. methods. 


Free to Every Man 


If we were asking two or three dollars a copy for 
“The Secrets of Modern Dynamic Salesmanship” 
you might hesitate. But it is now FREE. See 4 
yourself what salesmanship has done for others 
No matter what your opinion is now, ““The Secrets 
of Modern Dynamic Salesmanship" will give you 
a new insight into this fascinating and highly-paid 
profession. Mail the coupon now! 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n., 
Dept. C-481, N. S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
preececoeeceua 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, ; 
Dept. C-481, N. S. T. A. Bidg., Chicago, ill 
Without cost or obligation, send me your free 
book “‘The Secrets of Modern Dynamic Sales- 
manship."’ Also include a free copy of the new 
N. S. T. A. money-back bond that assures me a 
definite addition to my income within three 
months after completing training 
plete refund of tuition fee 
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Rosenberg is a New York East Side Jew 
So is Champ Segal. Rosenberg, indefinitely 
suspended in January, 1927, for coming in 
overweight to defend his title in a fight 
with Bushy Graham at Madison Square 
Garden, is now a cheap gambler, circling 
the different fight clubs, taking the short 
end on the betting and sitting in on a 
fixed fight whenever possible. 

But he has been reinstated by the New 
York Boxing Commission—just a year 
after his suspension—and is really still the 
World's Bantamweight Champion. He 
has a nominal trainer but his real managers 
and owners are Big Frenchy, one of the 
big boys if not the biggest boss of New 
York's underworld; Owenny Madden, 
gangster, who not long ago finished a 
~ snl stretch in the Big House at 
Sing Sing for killing a bartender—though 
it is the consensus of opinion in gangster 
circles that Madden “‘took the rap’ or 
refused to squeal on another man who is 
said to have done the shooting; and Harry 
Segal 


EGAL istough. He is strong for terror- 

ist methods, but he isn't very strong on 

backing a bluff when the bluffee stands up 
to him. 

I think that the career of Charlie Phil 
Rosenberg as Bantamweight Champion 
is the most perfect example of all the evils 
attendant upon the presence of the rack- 
eteer in the fight game. And Segal is 
about the most perfect example of rack 
eteer. We'll look into this Epic of Easy 
Money 

Charlie Phil Rosenberg burst into the 
pugilisti¢ limelight one night in 1921 when 
he stepped out of the audience at the Com 
monwealth Sporting Club in New York 
to substitute as an opponent against 
Frankie Genaro. He came into that fight 
cold, you might say, yet for twelve rounds 
gave Genaro a receipt for nearly every 
wallop he took. He es the decision but 
that fight proved him clever, ambitious, 
strong and crafty. It set him on his way 
to the championship 

Champ Segal was in the audience that 
night. There was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary about”his presence there. He was a 
fight racketeer, a crooked gambler, looking 
for pickings. When he saw Rosenberg’s 
performance, he approached him with a 
sroposition for a partnership. Rosenberg 
nome of Segal. He knew, as most fighters 
knew, how he did his stuff. The fighter 
liked the partnership idea and the unholy 
alliance was formed forthwith, as success 
ful a crooked combination as ever the 
fight racket turned out—and profitable. 

Up to the time he became disemlen, he 
bore a clean record. If there were any little 
tricks pulled by the combination they hid 
inthe Fane behind the light of the fight- 
er's dazzling record. He had everything; 
courage, skill, ring generalship and guts. 
He could take it 

In 1922, he won all of his four starts. In 
1923, he was a busy fighter. He started 
eighteen times, winning eight, losing six 
and fighting four draws. Among the men 
who beat him was Cannonball Martin, 
from whom he was later to win the world 
title. Among the draws was the six-round 
bout with Carl Duane in which Rosenberg 
took such a beating that friends begged 
him to retire from the ring. Yet the deci- 
sion was a popular one and unquestioned. 
He gave as good as he took 
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The next year nine starts netted him five 
wins, two by knockouts, four decisions 
against him and two draws. That year 
Cannonball Martin whipped him again in 
six rounds and Carl Duane pasted him 
plenty in twelve. In 1925, he struck his 
stride. He won the championship from 
Cannonball Martin, after losing a ten- 
round. fight to California Joe Lynch and 
scored three knockouts, one of which was 
phony and engineered by Mr. Segal with 
the aid of four gunmen. This was the 
first known step of the pair into the 
devious methods they aol we keep the 
Bantamweight Championship their joint, 
profitable property. 

That phony knockout was delivered to 
Eddie Shea, an ambitious young Italian 
fighter, hailing from Chicago and managed 
by Ray C. Alvis of that beer-runnin 
burg, known to the trade of mayhem al 
mayhemites as strictly on the up-and-up. 
Translating this into English, Alvis has 
the reputation of being a strictly honest 
man 

This Shea boy is good and the Rosenberg- 
Segal combination was afraid of him. In 
justice to Rosenberg be it said that his fear 
had no concern with being beaten. He 
worried about losing the championship, 
that worry being transmitted to him by his 
nervous partner-manager. 

“I'll fix it,’’ Segal assured himself and 
his fighter. “‘I'll go to Alvis and put it in 
the bag. Maybe it'll cost something, but 
it’s worth it.” 

He did. That is, he went to Alvis and 
““propositioned” him. And Alvis looked 
at him long and hard and dismissed the 
idea with the three terse words, ‘“Go to 
hell.”’ 

“Well, don't get sore,’’ soothed Segal. 
“Tf you can't see it, it’s out.”” 

“T ought,” said Alvis thoughtfully, ‘‘to 
slam you in the jaw.” 

And Segal smiled uncertainly, after 
feeling to make sure his gun was on him, 
and went away from there 

Alvis did not mention the matter to his 
fighter. He thought nothing about it. 
But Segal did. And so did Rosenberg. 
Their thinking brought results. They were 
so sure they'd put it in the bag that Segal 
invested quite a bit of money on bets that 
his boy would win in the fifth round. 

The nigh~ of the fight, Eddie Shea sat in 
the dressing room in Madison Square Gar- 
den in his trunks and fighting shoes wait- 
ing for the gong which would wind up the 
semi-final. He was checking up on his 
assets when his meditations were rudely in- 
terrupted by two gunmen who came into 
the eaten room softly and swiftly and 
closed the door behind them. They stated 
their business without preamble. 


ws OU take a dive in the fourth, Kid,”’ 
one of them instructed. 

“Like hell I will.” 

“You dive in the fourth, Kid,’’ reiter- 
ated his instructor patiently, ‘‘or you go 
outta the Garden feet first. Don't,”’ he 
added with a touch of the haut monde, 
“be silly. We got ringside seats to see that 
you do it." 

It would be a grand thing to be able to 
record that the little Wop fighter walked 
into the ring that night and, braving the 
guns of the killers, put up the best fight of 
his career. It would have been most in- 
spiring to the young. But then Eddie 
Shea would be dead and he preferred, 





most humanly, to be a live ‘‘diver’’ rather 
than a defunct inspiration. He had only 
one life to give and his country did ng 
need it at that time. He dove in the 
““fourth”’ as per instructions. 

There were four reasons why he did it. 
They sat directly behind the press seats in 
the first row, ringside, one near each cor. 
ner. Eddie spotted them as. he climbed 
through the ropes. They couldn't miss 
him. His two instructors even smiled 4 
greeting. 

He dove in the “‘fourth’’ but he gave 
Rosenberg reason to remember him. At 
the meal of the gong for the first round, 
Shea became one busy fighter. He hit the 
champion with everything he had, taking 
care, however, not to can on a vulnerable 
point. Four gunmen with their tools upon 
them watching closely at the ringside con- 
stitute a powerful argument against hurt- 
ing a fighter under their protection. 

A good fake fight is one of the most stir- 
ring sights to witness in the sport world 
It takes master ring craftsmen to put one 
on and both Shea and Rosenberg are master 
ring craftsmen. The going was so fast that 
the spectators stood on their seats through 
most of the fight. At the end of the fourth, 
Rosenberg was bleeding from the mouth 
and nose. And in the fourth, Shea took 
his dive. 

Less than a minute after the start of the 
round, the little Italian boxer dropped his 
left hand for the infinitesimal part of a sec- 
ond. The champion was waiting for that 
opening. Quick as light he shot over his 
right, flush to the chin. Shea dropped as 
though pole-axed. And Rosenberg and 
Segal ‘‘cleaned up." They had laid sev- 
eral thousands at from six to ten to one 
that the champion would win in the fourth. 


HE other racketeers wondered—and 
talked 

The Boxing Commission made a quict in 
vestigation and though there were enough 
signs and portents to almos¢ hang the cul- 
prits, there was not quite enough evidence 
to take amy action. 

The Boxing Commission, like any other 
legal body can act only on facts, not ru- 
mors. Shea has not since been permitted to 
box in New York and the Commission 
quietly put the skids under the Messrs. 
Rosenberg and Segal. All they wanted 
was an overt act. And that was furnished 
them in January, 1927. 

It was not long after the Rosenberg- 
Shea fight that Segal, stepping into a ren- 
dezvous of racketeers and sporting men to 
assuage his thirst, was called over to a cer- 
tain table. At the table sat Big Frenchy 
and Owenny Madden, both big business 
men now, owners of large Brooklyn !aun- 
dries, night clubs, etcetera, and, like all 
big business men, eager to increase theif 
fortunes. 

Big Frenchy greeted Segal almost affee 
tionately. Madden merely nodded. Segal, 


behind a smile he tried to make careless, 


felt his back hairs rising. Frenchy was 
too affable. They talked of this and that 
for a moment and then Big Frenchy got 
down to cases. 

“We're taking a piece of Rosenberg. 
About twenty-five per cent of his takes.” 
He stated off-handedly. 

Segal’s face blanched and his smile 
trembled. 

“Yeh?"’ he said 
**How much are you givic 
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with faint sarcasm. 
‘or hin ?"" 
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more interesting work—you’d like to get into a line that offers a real 
ture—but do you know how to go about getting these things? 

If you have been thinking of “taking a course” but have held back be- 
use you were afraid you didn’t have education enough to learn better-paid 
tk—if you have hesitated to take the risk that it would actually land you 
the better position and increase your salary—then here’s the best news you 


I want to tell you about DRAFTING, and show you that it offers you 
everything in pay and opportunity that you could hope for. I want to 
show you that a fine Drafting job is now easily within your reach. And I 
want to set before you an amazing plan which we have worked out with 
the co-operation of some of the biggest employers and engineers in 
America, to prepare you at home, in spare-time, get you the job and raise 
your pay—absolutely without risk of a penny on your part. 


Come Into DRAFTING! 


Thousands of men—not a bit smarter than you, with no more schooling 
or experience—have gone from poorly paid positions as clerks, mechanics, 
building trade workers and laborers into Drafting positions paying $50 
to $100 a week, with our help. Now with a job and a raise waiting for 
you as soon as you are ready for it, all it takes is the COURAGE to go 
after it—now if you remain in the rut it’s because you choose to, not 
because you have to. 


Drafting Lessons 
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Actually FREE to 


show you how interesting 
and simple Drafting ts 


Maybe you think Drafting is ‘“‘over your head'’—that it 
takes artistic talent or some ability you haven't got. In that 
case you have a pleasant surprise coming to you. For I'll be 
glad to send you the first three lessons from our home-train- 
ing to show you that the drawing of plansis purely mechani- 
cal, easily learned and the most interesting kind of work you 
ever tackied. It takes little enough courage to look into this 
wonderful opportunity —just mail the coupon and see for yourself how you 
like Drafting and our guaranteed way to get into it. 


The American School 2.?'ssn's¢""Gueses. IL 
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Get this 
“No-Risk” Plan! 


I wish I had the room here to tell you all about DRAFT- 
ING—how it has become the most important branch 
of every kind of manufacturing and building construc- 
tion work—how fascinating the work is—the fine bunch 
of fellows you’ll work with—the big salaries paid—the 
wonderful chances for advancement. How, while Draft- 
ing is white-collar office work, it is hooked up closely 
with big projects and big men, and offers the thrill that 
goes with making plans which govern every move of 
the men who do the work. All this inside dope takes a 
36-page book to describe and I’ll 
be glad to send you a copy free 
when you mail the coupon for my 
no-risk job and raise plan. 


OCF Lt 


Director Extension Work. 
ee ee ee ee 
‘THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. D-3309, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Til. 


Please send without cost or obligation, 3 Drafting 
Lessons, 36-page book with the inside dope about 
Drafting and your no-risk plan and guarantee to 
prepare me, to place me and raise my pay, or no cost. 
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Big Frenchy looked at him and smiled. 

““Is that all right with you?’’ he asked, 
disregarding Segal's sarcasm. 

Segal man and decided immediately 
that it was all right. He knew his under- 
world. He had no wish to be ‘‘taken for a 
ride," or to wake up dead in an alley or in an 
ash dump somewhere in the city’s environs 
with several bullet holes in his carcass and 
a dent in his skull where an iron bar had 
been bent across it. And thus Rosenberg, 
Bantamweight Champion, became the 
property of three owners and split his 
profits most faithfully with them. 


HEN Rosenberg was signed to meet 

Bushy Graham, a dangerous con- 
tender at Madison Square Garden in Janu- 
ary, 1927, he agreed to post a forfeit that he 
would weigh in at 118 pounds or less, the 
maximum for the bantamweight division. 
When he weighed in, he tipped the scale 
two pounds over. And it was learned that 
he had not posted his forfeit. The New 
York Commission immediately suspended 
him and Segal indefinitely. They could no 
longer fight in the East. So they went 
westwar 


jacket and guided him toward the hangar. 


ROM where they stood the cheering 

throngs ssw Clarence Everly, ix his 
yellow fying suit helmet flaps bun and 
goggles in place, walking briskly out from 
the hangar to join Miss Beecham, who was 
looking about for him anxiously. At his 
heels came a bulky bulldog, though obvi 
ously with reluctance since he waddled 
little of the way of his own accord and was 
hauled the rest unceremoniously 

The throngs saw Everly and Miss Beech 
am shake hands all around with the 
lucky attendants gathered about the plane, 
including three mechanics; then the “‘non- 
stop nurse,’ lightly assisted by her com 
panion, took her place in the pilot's seat, 
Everly mounting after her into the semi- 
enclosed cockpit. Some observed that 
Everly and his dog parted company at this 
juncture, and were a little hurt by this 
Jack of sentiment 

A mechanic swung once—twice—thrice 
at the tip of the propeller, which became a 
silver transparency, roaring. Lifting her 
elevators, the Pandora thundered down the 
runway to the accompaniment of a bedlam 
loosed by a thousand automobile horns and 
ten thousand raw and straining human 
throats 

Only once the mob forgot to yell—it was 
when, two hundred yards from the willow- 
lined brook at the far end of the field, the 
heavy machine made its first bound, 
touched earth again, bounded again and 
hurtled straight for the willows fifty yards 
away. 

Then a thing happened that was worth 
having stayed up all night to see—banking 
sharply right, rebanking almost instantly, 
the Pandora ““rolled"’ over the line of trees 
like a high-jumper over a bar, vanished 
behind them to reappear in the distance 
climbing sturdily. Then they remembered 
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In Chicago they obtained a match with 
Bud Taylor, another dangerous contender, 
Segal and Rosenberg agreeing to make the 
required ee and to fight for the Ban- 
tamweight Championship. Jim Mullen, 
the city’s leading fight promoter, was to 
stage the battle and Rosenberg posted a for- 
feit of $12,000 to make the weight. 

Now Mullen is a careful promoter and 
strictly on the up-and-up. His one rule to 
all pugilists showing for him is, ‘"No good 
fight, no dough."’ He watches his fighters 
while they are training for any show he is 
promoting. He watched Taylor and he 
watched Rosenberg and a few days before 
the fight he sent for Segal. 

“I've heard that your boy is over the 
limit,’ he told him. ‘‘I've watched him 
and I believe the rumors are true. I warn 
you that if he don’t make the weight, you 
lose your forfeit."’ 

Segal laughed. Who was this hick 
Western promoter to tell him what to do, 
to threaten to take away his dough? 

‘He'll make the weight all right,"’ he 
said. ‘But if he don't, you ain't taking 
the forfeit, see?"’ 

Mullen regarded him steadily. 


Sc 


Hero for Hire 


Continued from page 45 


what they had been doing and went crazy 
at their noise-making. Oh the beauty! 

oh the darling! . . . Doris! ... 
Doris! . .. 

Before the enthusiasm might abate from 
its frenzy the white plane came back over, 
the wind on her tail, going south across 
the heavens like a symbol of the century— 
going south to Rio with a signification 
greater than that; a heroine and her hero- 
lover facing, dauntless, all terrors the fates 
might oppose to their way! The vivas re- 
sounded over Lessing Field. Away to the 
south, in the daybreak, Doris Beecham's 
airplane dwindled to a speck 

All this was in the morning papers 
What the ‘‘dazzled throng”’ could not ios 
known was that, in that one frightful 
moment at the willows, a stronger hand 
than Doris Beecham’'s had seized the con- 
trols, snatching the Pandora from annihi- 
lation by as sagacious a trick of flying 
as unprecedented circumstances ever de- 
veloped in the World War 

But Doris herself knew it, and presently, 
with all go’- z well on board, Sandy Hook 
behind and the thin white fringe of break- 
ers along the seaboard slipping under, she 
turned to smile upon her companion with 
admiration and love 

It was more than Rance could stand; the 
admiration he might have accepted as 
being in a way his earned due, but the af- 
fection—for another man, was for him an- 
other matter. He pushed up his goggles 
and stared at her with the defiant look of 
the boy caught with the jam. 


Bs OU!"" Not that he heard it, but he 

had expected it, and saw her lips clip 

tight upon the word. Even unheard it 

carried its scorn and stung despite his prep- 

aration. Thank God her eyes were screened 
from hitn by tinted glass! 

She was speaking, demanding something 


“I got $81,000 in the bank for advange. 
sales of tickets for this fight,’’ he said 
“The fight is billed for the championship 
If Rosenberg don’t make the weight, they 
the fight is off, the money will be returned 
and you lose your forfeit." 

‘We do like hell!"’ he snarled. “'I go 
a good mind to bump you off right now 
rit do it, if you take that money.” 

They were in Mullen’s tiny office in the 
front of his gym on Randolph Street and 
Mullen sat half asprawl against his badly 
scarred desk. 

“Get this,’" he said. ‘You fight for 
me, you fight on the level. And you pull 
that trigger and you and your ham cham. 
pion go back to New York ina box. Wher 
the hell do you get the idea that you New 
York gunmen can scare a Chicagoan 
Why, Chicago is the killers’ capital city 
Now get to hell out of here." 

Segal got. Rosenberg didn't make the 
weight. Mullen returned the money for 
the tickets and lost $9,000 in doing so 
But Rosenberg and Segal lost their forfeit 

The life of the racketeer is not always 
lived on velvet. 


THERE GOES THE BELL! 


of him, as if the din of the motor did not 
fill the world. Helpfully he pointed to the 
mouthpiece that hung at her side. 

“What have you done?’" The voice was 
metallic, reduced, but blasting enough still 
to burn his ears. ‘“Where is Clarence?"’ 

‘Locked in the tool shed at the hangar— 
hog-tied with canvas strips. He's all 


* right.”” 


“You were capable of that!" 

“I did it," he admitted. 

"You beute!...." 

He took the stinging monosyllables si- 
lently, waiting to see what she would do 
It was not for him to remind her that if 
Everly had not been where he was, it was 
a hundred to one he would now be stretched 
at the bottom of Lessing Field among 1 
tangle of willow tops and wrecked airplane 
—and not alone, cither. 

It would have been extremely discom- 
forting to Doris to have known how closely 
the man beside her was following the 
weighing of alternatives in her mind. But 
before he had ever entered the Pandora, in 
another's clothes, he had weighed them for 
her—and for himself—-and if she turned 
back he would be overjoyed to have de 
feated her foolhardiness, and if she did not, 
apart from the fact that he, himself, would 
be along to watch over her, it proved that 
her love for Clarence Everly did not 
amount to everything in her life. And 
either way, he won. 


HE white knuckles of her hand gripe’ 
upon the wheel. If she returned it 
meant dumping the fuel load or risking to 
crack up the landing gear, possibly the loss 
of the weather for which for a fortnight she 
had prayed. The indecisive tension upon 
the controls slacked away, and Connoly 
knew she had chosen to go on. 
“LT can't let a thing like you stand in my 
way now. I'm going somewhere now. I'm 
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ging to Rio!"’ Though she was shaping 
be voice with stern resolve there was a 
tremor in it that to!d Connoly her decision 
had cost her at least tears 

“I'll make Rio,’’ she continued, ‘‘and 
the first pleasure I shall take there will be 
to even up scores with you—mine, and 
Clarence’s. Meanwhile you can remember 
[ am pilot of this ship and want your ad 
vice no more than I would have wanted 
your company. Sit and twiddle your 
thumbs.”’ 


HE paused. Rance did not offer to jump 
S overboard. “All right,"’ he said— 
“sure.” 

Perhaps," she concluded caustically, 
“even you would not attack a woman!” 

“You know better, Doris!..." {J 
spiteful click told him she had discon 
nected the phones; then she removed her 
receivers completely. Sighing, he adjusted 
his goggles. What did it matter? She 
despised him, but he had held her life 
in his hands, and preserved it, at the very 
start—that was cheap at any price. And 
if she could win to Rio... . 

“It’s your ship, kid,"’ he said into the 
senseless mouthpiece; ‘‘fly it .. . and 
luck!" 

From his seat Connoly could see the in 
strument board. He observed that Doris 
had very wisely arrested the altitude at 
fifteen hundred feet. The needle of the air- 
speed indicator wavered upon the hundred 
twenty mark—they had claimed that for 
the Pandora! Even to Connoly’s hyper- 
sensitive ear the music of the Cadman 
Radial was without the suspicion of a 
warble 

Above and about, the sky was spotless, 
save for the blinking yellow spot of the 
sun, now well risen above the indefinable 
horizon-line of the Atlantic. A fine morn- 
ing, well-chosen weather, and all was 
well. “‘If only,’’ thought Connoly, slump- 
ing into his basket seat, ‘‘all holds well 
for forty hours!"’ 

Thus then, shoulder to shoulder, but 
separate in their special solitudes, the 
latest invaders in the element given in the 
beginning to the like of gulls and eagles, 
were borne south by a piece of artful mech- 
anism, hour after hour, with a fair wind 
abaft, the Pandora clicking off the lati- 
tudes 


o- 


ANCE CONNOLY had not closed an 
eye for twenty-four hours, and most 
of OF mt night, anticipating a take- 
off, had stood by. He was shunted back to 
consciousness now by the chute end of a 
bad dream; a quick glance at the chronom- 
eter informed him he had been out of 
events just four hours and thirty minutes 
The same glance, falling on the altimeter, 
showed him they had gone up to nine 
thousand feet 

He sat up abruptly, realizing what had 
awakened him—the bucking of the plane 
that bespoke a rising wind. Under, and 
spreading over the expanse of water, were 
long outrunners of cloud; to south and east 
ahead the horizon was banked. The ship's 
ait-speed had risen to around a hundred 
and thirty but with a gale obviously 
blowing head-on her ground-speed would 
have been cut enormously! 

His last clearly remembered action before 
he had been overpowered by the physical 
need of sleep had been to take from the 
compartment beneath his seat the thermos 
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bottles, sandwiches and some fruit, that he 
had placed where Doris could reach them. 
That had been at two-thirty, now it was 
seven. They had been in the air fifteen 
hours, which, at their average speed, 
would put them 1,800 to’2,000 miles from 
the starting point 

God knew what their position might 
be! Doris, too, possibly, though he 
doubted it. She was navigating by com- 
pass—seconded no doubt, he reflected with 
a wry smile, by “woman's intuition.’ 
Just perhaps, however, she had made a 
land-bearing, if any of the outlying islands 
of the Lesser Antilles had been raised. It 
was his first impulse to ask her—but how 
could he? 


E HAD only to look at her, rigid and 
staring toward the threatening storm- 
clouds, to know she would neither listen 
nor answer. He knew her well enough 
to realize that once her part had been 
taken she would rather die than lower one 
seg the barriers she had fixed against 

im. 

Instead he leaned forward to cr 
through the dead-light in the floor. There 
were islands infinitesimal dots of 
green ringed with white, with wide 
reaches of shallow blue sea between, and 
off on their starboard quarter, all but 
blotted out by the clouds that massed that 
way, the scalloped border of a considerable 
land. 

Might it be St. John? . . . Guadeloupe? 

Martinique? There was no telling, 
but at least there was something solid 
down there for the Pandora to put her 
wheels on in case in case Doris 
should see the wisdom of getting below 
and out of it while there was still enough 
light to make a landing in case 
rather she should be forced to it. 

The wisdom of it was already apparent, 
with each succeeding capful of wind com- 
ing uglier and angrier, and the gray bank 
rolling under, obscuring rapidly all the 
earth. But she would not, of course 
hardheaded little angel! She was climbing 
again; 10,000 feet now But it was no 
better. It was going to be worse 

For another hour Connoly crouched in 
his seat, hands on his knees, watching 
hopefully, but helplessly—'‘passenger!"’ 
while the pride of the Crutcher builders 
fought the good fight, buffeted by a wind 
that broke upon her now in tearing, turbu- 
lent squalls, now with the unremitting, 
unbroken velocity of a hurricane. Time and 
again the ship was heeled, as by a push 
from a titan hand, and literally flung from 
her course. 


T MOMENTS the outcry of wind in 
wings and undercarriage rose above 
even the sullen clatter of the straining mo- 
tor. The light was failing. Against the 
lurid glow of the instrument board the 
slight, helmeted figure of the ‘‘non-stop 
nurse’’ bent over her task—determined, re- 
solved, invincible. Indifferent believer and 
desperate lover, Connoly interceded for 
her: “God and St. Christopher, lend her a 
hand!" 

Since many minutes an itching uneasi- 
ness had grown upon Connoly, that had no 
specific thing for base, but that a sera 
him in the same way that a mechanical 
fault, however dissimulated, would im- 

ress a good seaman who has the “‘feel’’ of 
bis ship. He told himself he was getting 
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jumpy, that he was hearing things—yet 
there it was, the feeling. It would not be 
repressed, it gnawed at his nerves. It 
grew. 

Then, suddenly, in a surcease of wind, 
his ear caught a sound, unaccented, al- 
most indistinguishable in the steady roar of 
the exhaust, but evil—terrible! To him 
that faint false note conveyed the same un- 
mistakable warning that, to a skilled phy- 
sician would be brought by the first dry 
rattle in the throat of one sick to death 

It did not need the tale of the Weyen- 
decker gage to confirm his instant diagno- 
sis. He stooped, listening, under the cowl. 
His fingers fumbled for the knob of the 
bulkhead shutter, flipped it back... 
blistering inrush of air! . . . Lord! Oil 
line gone to blazes—The one little thing! 

He looked at Doris. Did she know? 

. had she heard? All he could see of 
her face was her little chin, set firmly. 
How could she know! It was beyond her 
experience, beneath her notice. She was 
driving down to Rio, on a gamble—down 
to siivine fame, or down to—a deep 
place. 

Connoly pressed his face to the dead- 
light. Below there the storm wrack was 
thinned, like dirty wool too vigorously 
carded; and below, dimly, as God and 
St. Christopher would have it—Connoly 
snatched the binoculars—below, framed for 
an instant in a rift of the cloud-sheet, was 
a dark islet picked out redly by some last 
lateral beam of the sinking sun. 

‘“Doris!"" If only she had his under- 
standing of the predicament! Savagely she 
shook off the hand he had laid on her 
shoulder, ignored the urgent pantomime 
by which he beseeched her to replace the 
phones. She beckoned him away impa- 
tiently. 


MOMENT he hesitated, dreading what 

must be done—must quickly be done. 

In that moment he heard again, in the lusty, 

deceiving fracas of the motor, the mouse- 
like squeak of hot steel on hot dry steel. 

“If it’s the last thing I ever do for you, 
girl!’ His long right arm went about her 
like a taut spring recoiling upon itself, 
swept her from the pilot's seat and de- 
posited her in his own. In a twinkling he 
had taken her place, had shoved the wheel 
forward. 

She came back at him of course. For the 
first thousand feet that they dropped he 
submitted to such punishment as she could 
give. Her small hard fists rained frantic 
blows upon his head and back until, with 
his free arm, he pinioned her to his side. 

Breathless eternities later, when they 
plunged through the lowest blinding 
strata into a scarcely less blinding torren- 
tial rain, she was still struggling, though 
feebly now, hysterically, for there was 
nothing to be done about Connoly's un- 
compromising grip. 

At a little below a thousand feet Con- 
noly eased the Pandora out of her dive. 
Gray, driving water beneath. He began 
to circle, straining his eyes for the island 
he had spied from aloft. Water all around, 
and a visibility limited as much by the 

athering darkness as by the rain—but he 
sae it, a half mile off to the east, to 
windward. 

Grimly he fought his way back up the 
gale, rapping prayerfully the cross-strut— 
as if it were wood, each valiant, hard-won 
stroke of the overheated motor hammering 





at his brain. Each stroke throbbed him. 

The white beach along the lee shore of 
the little island was straight and looked 
clear; at any rate there was no time to cast 
about for a better. Connoly put her down 
on it as gently as he could. The Cadman 
Radial, though still alive and spitting 
regularly, no sooner had pressure been re- 
moved began to rumbie horribly. 

Slow and more slowly the Pandora ran 
down the firm sand strip until, menacingly, 
before her rose the tuftless, stunted bole of 
a palm. No avoiding it. With a ringing 
crash the propeller dashed itself to flind- 
ers. The plane, almost without a shock, 
came to rest. 


FTER a silence so intense by contrast 
with the deafening commotion of 
such long reign that it seemed to possess 
form and density, Connoly began to be 
aware of the dying hiss of rain-drops splash- 
ing to steam against the finned cylinders, 
of the surf-like soughing of wind in the 
palm trees, and at even intervals the boom 
and wash of surf itself tumbling on the 
farther shore. And this other sound, that 
ose his man's heart to the quick—the 
roken, desolate sobbing of the defeated 
girl at his side. 

“T'm sorry,’’ he said gently. ‘“‘If there'd 
been any other wa ti 

It was totally dark in the cabin now. 
He sensed her shudder and recoil from him 

“*I—I didn’t think—"'she did not speak 
with anger: it was sincerity that barbed the 
words—'‘a man could be such a coward!" 

The imputation struck him like a blow 
from a black-jack. What he had been 
about to say perished in his gorge forever 
She was believing he had taken the wheel 
because he was afraid to go on! 

“Would you go away?’ she continued 
dryly; ‘get out and goaway. If you knew 
how I loathe the touch of you!"’ 

““As you wish," he managed to say, but 
at last the Irish had been touched off in his 
soul. Incensed at the injustice being dealt 
him, too roused to permit himself to 
speak, he clambered from the cockpit. 


ITH long strides he took his way 

along the beach. Rain beat in his 
face. Once he stumbled over a piece of 
driftwood, paused to kick it aside. Once 
he strayed too near water; a slapping back- 
wash drenched him to the knees. He 
cursed the Caribbean for a scurvy, insignifi- 
cant sea! 

At the end of ten minutes he began to 
cool off, reason sluiced through his mind 
like a jet from a hose. After all, could he 
blame her, ignorant as she was, thinking 
as she did? She was safe, wasn't she? 
Not out there under the black ocean. 
What else had he asked of the blessed 
saint? What else might he ask now? 

His legs had brought him to a point 
where the shore-line fell away abruptly to 
the right. The wind struck him full force, 
completing the clearing process in his 
head. Around him was black night, the 
black, rising plane of the sea and the 
blacker shapes of grotesque trees. The 
rain squall ad passed. He became con- 
scious of a need that had long been crying 
within him—a smoke. Thrusting his 
hand in his jacket . 

Only, it was not his jacket . . . and in- 
stead of his cigarettes his fingers closed on 
the slick bow! of Everly’s porcelain pipe. 
Everly—the poor rat! fie would be 
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stretched in his soft bed by now—with a 
hot-water bottle on his neck—recoverin 
from a brutal assault! Connoly chuckled 
with delight at these images. 

But he wanted a smoke. He filled and 
lit the comical pipe. “‘Rance, my boy,”’ he 
ruminated, “‘its been a great day—don’'t 
you let anything fool you. Only—keep off 
your ear. And now go back and make her | 
as comfortable as possible." 

The Pandora appeared to him like a great 
gray moth, stricken to earth in the Sub 
ness, lifeless, still—so still and quiet that 
he had a moment of misgiving and quick- 
ened his steps. Ten paces from her he was 
accosted by a familiar—familiar, but oh so 
brittle—voice that warned: 

“Keep away . . . or I fire!”’ 

Even after the flash and ping of the little 
revolver Connoly continucd to advance, 
until he stood beneath the small aperture 
that gaped in the side of the fuselage. He | 
could discern nothing beyond, and only the 
suppressed beat of breathing told of Doris | 
so close he might have reached out and | 
touched her. 


T LENGTH he said quietly: ‘*You 
couldn't miss now—even with that 

popgun."" He was thinking “And 
once they couldn't get me with cannons!"’ 

And after an interminable interval he 
said: ‘“Try and be reasonable, child. I 
know how you feel."’ He paused, then 
added in the same level tone: ‘The seats 
are only clipped to the floor. You can 
chuck them out and make a place to lie 
down under shelter. There's a flash-light 
in the chart box. And don't worry; we're 
not as far from civilization as we might be 
There'll be plenty of boats keeping an eye 
out when the wireless gets busy. That's 
what I came back to tell you. I won't be 
far if you need me. Good-night.”’ 

He turned away, but halted before he 
had gone three steps 

‘Just in case it might bother you,"’ he 
said, ‘it was a clean miss."’ 


A hundred yards up the beach he found | 


a clump of palmettoes that would serve to 
break the wind. There, with the aid of a 
carefully coddled match, he examined the 
nick in his left shoulder where the bullet 
from Doris's popgun had touched him. It 
was not bad, though bleeding freely; he 
bandaged it roughly with a strip torn from 
his shirt. ‘‘Going to have company, 
folks," he grinned, addressing two ugly 
shrapnel scars in the same region. 

“Foolish kid!"’ he said, blinking back 
the nasty truth—‘ ‘thought she was shootin’ 
in the air!" 


T WAS their third night on the mote of 
an island and no rescue had come 
Connoly had built a great fire of dry palm 
logs, a sort cf pyre. It was, to Connoly’s 
thinking, a pyre. Then he had gone away, 
as he had the previous night, taking rock- 
ets and the flash-light, to keep the lookout. 
Doris Beecham lay in the light and 
warmth, her head on her hands, looking 
~ the flights of sparks that, ascending 
above the bank of trees, were caught by 
the soft east wind and carried toward the 
sea. A white flare rose above the island, 
exploded like a meteor, faded 
Rance, bombarding the stars! Rance . 
good old Rance! . . . She caught herself 
upon the verge of saying that! 
Coincidently a tincture of shame mingled 
with the memory of that poignant moment 
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when she had almost taken his life—to 
save her honor. Dramatic pretext! Speak- 
ing of honor, why not be honest with her- 
self? It had been an action, a foolish ac- 
tion—well, a folly then—motivated wholly 
by wounded pride, thwarted ambition: a 
vengeance, not a defense. She had been so 
mortally unhappy that night, things had 
been out of proportion—she had seen red! 
Was that an excuse? well, what of it? 
She was making no excuses. That next 
morning she might have said, casually, 
“I was hasty,”’ or ‘I shot in the air pur- 
rosely,"’ (since she had missed anyway!) 
- no, it would have been too banal; her 
pride would have choked her 

Instead she had been harsh. He came 
back from his tour of exploration and re- 
ported: “There's a bigger island off the 
other side, about three miles. I think I 
could swim it—if it came to a pinch." 

Oh,”* she had said, “‘you can swim!" 


That had been cattish, cruel—when it 
was easy to see he was miserable. But she 
had been miserable, too! He had not 


tried to speak to her again, had kept apart 
only, in the evenings, he had returned 
to build a fire for her 


HE had known Rance Connoly a long 

time; they had been friends. She de- 
manded of herself whether at this moment 
she hated him as much as she had assumed 
Could you really hate a man who always 
looked at you with wide open, questioning 
eyes—like a setter dog? Despise him—of 
course. A man low enough to steal an- 
other man's glory, and coward enough to 
quit at the first danger! 

Another rocket swished up into the 
night. He was trying. No doubt feverish 
at the prospect of not being rescued. Of 
course they would be rescued. Everly 
would see to that. He would comb the 
whole ocean till he found her 

And when he came it would be time to 
decide what should be done with Mr. 
Rance. Everly would precious well at- 
tend to that too! Meanwhile, she re- 
flected, turning upon her side to watch the 
fire, I can't let the stubborn animal starve; 
when he comes back I'll make him divide 
the rations and the water 

Doris herself had gone neither hungry 
nor thirsty; she was sensuously conscious 
of her own physical well-being. The 
crackle of burning wood, the gentle su- 
surrus of crumbling backwash on the 


beach, the warmth, made her drowsy. She 
nestled in the dry sand. Gradually her 
mind poised upon an old vision, long 
cherished: cheering throngs, bravas! 
bravas! accolades stir, commo- 
tion Doris Beecham! glory! 
When she awakened it was scantily 


dawn. The fire was dead. She was cold. 
A few feet away, placed where it could not 
escape her first glance, was a stick upright 
in the sand, holding in its cleft cat a 
folded fragment of paper. ‘You would 
think,’’ she yawned, “‘he had put up my 
epitaph!"’ 

As she opened the packet a blue slip fell 
out, slithered to the ground. She recov- 
ered it. It wasacheck. It was a check for 
ten thousand dollars on the Hudson Na- 
tional! Bank, made out to Rance Connoly— 
to Rance R. Connoly, and signed by 
Clarence Vanbrooks Everly 

Already a dark light of apprehension 
broke upon Doris Beecham. Hurriedly, 
trembling from head co foot, she smoothed 


the wretched paper, upon which Connoly 
had written: 


Have talked to steamer with flash-light. 
They'll put a boat in as soon as it’s light. 
Please insist they take the Pandora's motor 
back for examination. She was eating into 
her bearings and in my opinion would not 
have gone on another hour. Two minutes 
before the take-off Everly came to me. He 
couldn't talk. In the hangar he offered me 
ten thousand to go in his place. He'd have 
offered his head. The battery and assault 
feature was my idea. I was to get another 
ten for keeping mum; that's in writing too. 
Well, I'm keeping mum, except as far as you 
are concerned ive him back his money. 
That wasn't why I came. Did it ever occur 
to you that I love you myself? I reckon not. 
Good-by, good luck. P.§&. Don't forget 
about the motor. 


The paper hung loosely in her hand. 
Suddenly she saw there was writing on the 
back of it—not Connoly’s nant pencil 
scrawl, but two shaky lines in ink: 


I owe Rance Connoly ten thousand dol- 
lars for services rendered. C. V. Everly. 


The starch of vanity went out of the 
‘non-stop nurse’’: she sank to her knees 
in the sand. “‘Oh my God!"’ she whis- 
pered, “‘and I might have killed him!" 
For an instant the world swam around her, 
as if seen from a plane in a spin—palm 
trees, beach, sea, gyrating dizzily .. . Then 
a male voice was calling: 

““Holloa! Miss Beecham!"’ 

Three men came up the beach at a trot— 
the leader a heavy-set, red-faced man in 
uniform. ‘‘I'm Cap'n Dodd of the Adair,’ 
he greeted. ‘Mighty tickled to see you 
all hunkydory—knowin’ about that Con- 
noly bird! I got the whole yarn by wire- 
less, you see, and was naturally afraid . . . 
By golly, you sure know how to flash 
Morse, young lady!"’ 


ND Rance had let them think that 
MR... f 

All at once, incoherently, frantically, 
she was demanding news of Rance, implor- 
ing that he be sought, calling his name 
aloud as if he might have concealed himself 
not far off. “If you are men,’’ she cried, 

‘find him quickly. He may be. . .!' 

Puzzled, but believing he had a clue to 
a matter that seemed to be pressing, Cap- 
tain Dodd did not wait for her to finish: 

‘Are these his things?’’ He beckoned 
forward one of .his seamen, whose arms 
were charged with articles of apparel such 
as an aviator might wear. ‘We picked 
these up on the far beach. Your man must 
be tryin’ to get away by swimmin’ to the 
next island. He's hurt, ain't he?" 

“Hurt!” 

“Well, there's a pretty good spread o’ 
dry blood on his shirt and a bullet 
hole through the shoulder. Looks like 
somebody popped him one." 

“Oh Gol!" 

“Hey! hey! Hold hard, madam!"’ The 
captain thought it necessary to lend her 
the support of his arm 

The Adair's dingey boat sprang across 
the cam water with all the zest that could 
be imparted by the muscular arms of two 
solid salts who stood to gain fifty dollars if 
they got there in time. A quarter of a 
mile ahead a black dot that was the head of 
Rance Connoly rose now into view at the 
crest of a lazy swell, now sank behind it 





“Don't you worry, ma’am, we'll get your 
man. Captain Dodd said that to reassure 
the girl crouching beside him in the sterp- 
sheets. 

To himself he added ** 
don't get him first!"’ 

He was frankly all at sea, Captain Dodd, 
Three days ago his “‘sparks"’ had brought 
up the news of Doris Beecham's abduction 
at the start of her flight; the- next day 
he had word her plane was down some. 
where in the south Caribbean; yesterday a 
broadcast message told of a rich man at 
New York, named Everly, offering fifty 
thousand dollars to any one who found 
her alive. 


. if the sharks 


ELL, he had found her—alive. Bur 
what was difficult to bring into the 
reckoning was why she sat here crying like 
her heart would break! She was safe,wasn't 
she? and what did it matter a cuss 
whether the guy out there got licked by 
the current or scuttled by a shark? 
““Lay back on ‘em, lads,’’ he admon- 
ished; ‘*bust your bellies!"’ 

The swimmer was not a hundred yards 
from them now, lifting his arm in long 
overhand strokes, but very slowly, as if 
he might be at the end of his strength 
Obviously he was making for the spit of 
sand that ran out from the extremity of the 
island—obviously was going by it too, 
with the current here setting northward 
more strongly, bearing him two yards to 
the side for every one he made forward 

“Lay on an extra one!"’ Captain Dodd 
shouted to his bullies. 


Connoly's head sank . came up; 


his arm appeared for a stroke. His face 
did not rise from the water. He went 
down that way, his hand aloft. 

Doris had sprung up. ‘‘Rance! . 


Rance!" Captain Dodd regarded her from 
the corners of his solemn blue eyes 
‘““Humph! you don't yell like that to stopa 


thief!" he thought. He drew her down to 
the seat. “You Il capsize us, ma'am.” 
He bawled: “Back water, port! Sta’- 


board, stroke! stroke! Back all!’ 

His thick arm plunged into the water, 
hooked itself under Connoly’s armpit. 
“‘T expect he's about like he came into the 
world, Miss Beecham. You better squint 
aft a minute."” 


HEY hauled him aboard and covered 

him with the captain's coat. Directly his 
eyes opened, wearily—stared at the tearful 
face above him. Wearily his eyes asked to 
be told things. 

He was told: ‘‘Forgive me for a terrible 
fool, Rance. It never did—'’ there was a 
smile to give it emphasis— ‘occur to me.”’ 

Connoly's eyes gazed at her for a long 
moment, wide open, with the extremely 
happy expression of a setter dog, whose 
head. has been fondled. With an effort he 
managed to raise a finger and tap once or 
twice on his chest. ‘“‘I'm fool,’’ he found 
breath enough to whisper. ‘‘I never told 
you. 

Captain Dodd had eyes too. They were 
popping out of his head: then they were 
rolling about the horizon as if summoning 
azimuth and right ascension to see if they 
saw what he saw! 

Suddenly he remembered that his bullies 
were spectators too. 

““Oars!"’ he barked. 
Give way!"" 


“Look lively! 
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“Cheerio” 


Continued from page 53 


mentally ill. Field then sought the advice 
of two other men, Dr. Lyman D. Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University, and Her- 
bert Hoover, both former college class- 
mates. They were enthusiastic, and 
Hoover believed in the idea so thoroughly 
that he watched Field's progress and was 
later instrumental in getting Field to leave 
San Francisco and go to New York City 

Field worked his idea out in detail to be 
broadcast at eight-thirty each morning 
He would be toastmaster at an imaginary 
breakfast party. Around the table would 
be six or eight famous poets, authors, 
statesmen or other celebrities whose birth- 
day was on that day. After the intro- 
ductions, Field would read excerpts from 
their poems or works. Then have some 
music by a stringed trio, a song, a few 
jokes and finish up with more music. 

The idea was an immediate hit with fans 
The programs were of untold joy to his 
mother and as his fan mail started pouring 
in he took it home for her to read. Shortly 
after he started broadcasting, two weeks 
to be exact, his mother died Just before 
her death she urged her son to keep on 
with his broadcasting and never allow 
anything to interfere with it. This sealed 
his future. In memory of her, he would 
see to it that the Cheerio Exchange, as he 
calls it, was a daily thing. 


* R. FIELD,”’ I asked, ‘‘as yet I don’t 
know why you kept your identity a 
secret.”" 

“You see,’ he said, ‘“human nature is 
naturally selfish. As a rule one is not in- 
terested in anything or anybody unless 
they directly concern one's own self. | 
realized this and knew that no one cared 
who I was or what I looked like. One is 
only interested in the benefit they may have 
in hearing my voice. My name or shape 
had nothing to do with the programs. 
The spirit is what counts 

“If Sady Green, in Maine, wants to 
think I am a young, red-headed Lochinvar 
and the president of a bank—fine—that 
suits her. If dear old Aunt Hattie, in 
Virginia, wants to picture me as a tall, 
gray-haired, retired gentleman—that is her 
privilege. If little Nancy White pictures 
me as her ideal of manhood—isn't she 
entitled to it? Why ruin all their illusions 
and waste time explaining who I am and 
where I work? 

“Then too—the sacrifice. If my name was 
made public and Charles K. Field was ac 
credited with this work, it wouldn't be as 
honorable. This way I receive no com- 
pensation in any form whatever, pecuniary 
or otherwise, except one—and that is the 
finest and best. To know that I am 
actually helping people in their daily life 
problems."’ 

After his program was out of the experi 
mental stage, Field sold his interest in 
Sunset Magazine and directed his entire 
effort to these programs. A year later 
Hoover persuaded him to come to New 
York. Armed with a sheaf of letters of 
recommendation from K. G. O., he 
stormed New York. For fifteen months 
he tried to convince some radio station 
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Miss Emma B. Dearborn 


Internationally known educator and au 
thority on shorthand After teaching 
onventional systems for eighteen years 
at Columbia University Simmons 
College niversity of California 
Rochester Business Institute. ete.. Miss 
Dearborn originated SPEEDWRIT- 
ING to meet the overwhelming demand 
for a natural, easy-to-learn, thoroughly 
practical, scientific system of short- 
hand 

Thru SPEEDWRITING Miss Dear- 
born has helped thousands of men 
and women @in better positions—-earn 
mere money than ever before in their 
lives What they have done—YOI 
can do! 


Win Success Thru 
Speedwriting 


Welton H. Rozier, St. Louis, Me.: “‘! 
find Speedwriting of infinite benefit in 
my work particularly in briefing 
eases and in taking notes of important 
testimony. To a lawyer it is invalu 
able 

Millicent Tayler, Wilmette, Ww 
‘With only half the Speedwriting 
Course finished I have been able to 
take dictation as fast as an expert 
stenographer in a Conventional Short 
hand System. Feature writers, like 
myself will find Speedwriting a 
means of taking more accurate ac 
counts of interviews, etc."" 


Arthur L. Holyoke, Les Angeles 
Calif.: ‘I certainly am glad tha 
answered your Speedwriting advertise 
ment Six weeks after enrolling | fir 
ished the Course and within a mont! 
had obtained a position at a 50% 
salury increase Since then, during 
the past ten months I have receive! 
two further salary increases. I am 
certainly a Speedwriting booster. 
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Everyone Can Write It in Plain A-B-C’s 
“y JHY didn't someone think of it before?’ you'll say 


when you see this new kind of shorthand—so simple, 
so easy, so natural that anyone can learn its principle in 
one evening. 


Write Shorthand in a Few Weeks 


With just a few minutes’ daily practice you can quickly 
learn to write shorthand! Right this minute you know 
the principle of this amazing new method—you use it in 
your daily speech. No need to spend months mastering 
a whole “foreign language’’ of signs, symbols, dots and 
dashes. In this new system you use just the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet, scientifically condensed according 
to your natural habits of speech. 





ra peedwriti 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


is the invention of Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who has taught almost all sys- 
how unsatisfactory 


tems for eighteen years. She saw 
ordinary systems of shorthand 
frequently are. Clearly a new 
system was needed that would 
eliminate the tedious months of 
study, the memory-straining dif- 
ficulties, the inaccuracies of 
transcription. 

Speedwriting was the result—the 
only scientific system of short- 
hand ‘vritten in the plain letters 
of the English language, either 
with pencil or on the typewriter. 


Valuable to Everyone 


Students, teachers, stenographers, professional men, busi- 
ness executives everywhere have welcomed Speedwriting 
as the only natural, accurate, practical shorthand that can 
be learned in a few hours of study. 

One man writes: “I have been a writer of conventional 
shorthand for twenty years, and have taught it to others. 
With this background, I feel that I can speak with some 
measure of assurance when I say that for ease and 
pleasure in learning, for possibility of speed quickly 
acquired and for legibility, Speedwriting so far excels any 
shorthand system now in use that there is no comparison 
between them.” 


Coupon Brings Full Details—FREE! 


Mail the coupon for interesting free booklet ‘on Speed- 
writing, the Natural Shorthand. See how easily you can 
learn this new method. Whether you are an experienced 
stenographer or a beginner, whether you need Speed- 
writing in your business or as a means of increasing your 
own personal efficiency—of assuring yourself of a better job 
and a larger income—you should get the facts about 

this amazing new system—the shorthand of the 
future. Mail coupon for FREE BOOK now 
SPEEDWRITING, Inc., 

Dept. BD-1705, 

2006 Madison Ave., 

New York. N. Y. 





Erecutives find Speedwriting 
invaluable in saving time and 
increasing efficiency. 





ame 





SPEEDWRITING, Inc., 
Dept. BD-1705, 

200 Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
FREE Booklet and full details about 
Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand 
Name 


Address 


State 
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on the Atlantic Coast of the merit of his 
stunt. Finally, through Hoover's in 
fluence, he got a chance to broadcast 
over W. E. A. F., New York City. 

Today the Cheerio Exchange is one of 
their best features and they are now plan- 
ning to have a half hour Sunday mornings, 
as a resumé of the past week 

Charlie Field swears he has never re- 
ceived a penny for his services. He lives 
on his own modest income made while in 
the magazine business and from the royal- 
ties from his few books and stories. The 
broadcasting station donates the apparatus 
for broadcasting, and the salaries of the 
three musicians and his office force are 
donated by a wealthy individual whose 
name Field cannot divulge. He would not 
say whether it was Herbert Hoover. 


S THERE was no sign on his office door 
telling what business he was in, I 
asked him. 

His answer was: ‘None.’ 

“But over the radio you say you are on 
your way to work and just stopped in to 
say ‘Cheerio’ to the shut-ins."’ 

“Oh,"’ he said, ‘“‘that isn’t true, or 
rather it is misleading. I am on my way 
to work—but not work as most of them 
believe. I work all day collecting data for 
these daily programs." . 

“It takes you all day to do this?’’ I 
questioned 


At that sight Hilton rose in his stirrups 
and thought once again of Black Thunder 
This might have been Black Thunder, this 
great lonely creature that fled across the 
miles, ahead of horses fresh and swift 
Without pause, though it was nearing 
evening, he ran as he had run since dawn 
The old foreman raised a hand and let it 
fall 

“It's the great king's pace!" he mut- 
tered, “I’m the only man here who ever 
saw the old king run, and I know.”’ 

He settled in his saddle and touched his 
horse with his knees and the rest of Bar 
surged after him. The fringing growth o 
El Barenda was closing their view and soon 
they lost sight of the spectacular play 
ahead 

When they rode out of the trees the 
southern expanse was empty save for the 
distant dots that were 2 ranch build- 
ings of the Lazy A, and one of. these 
shone white; it was the stockade made 
from peeled saplings 

They rode in silence from then on until, 
faint and fine on the still air, there came 
the high shrill scream of a horse. Toa 
true horseman there is no sound like it, 
and Peavine Smith swore sharply. ‘‘That's 
mad screamin’,’’ the boy said thickly, 
“I've heard him call a hundred times, 
cussin’ my saddle horse, darin’ us to come 
on, coaxin’ his mares or tellin’ "em when to 
run, and he never sounded that-a-way in 
his life. Hit her up, boys.”’ 


* AR-R-RAMBA, Seiior!"’ said a va- 
quero excitedly, ‘‘thees pen ces al- 
mos’ bulge!"’ Shard Corone, his hard, steel 
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‘My dear man,"’ he arose and opened 
the door into the inner office, ‘it takes all 
my time and that of three girls to handle 
the work. One girl takes care of all the 
fan mail. The other two work mostly on 
research and the filing of information for 
future use.” 

“T never realized it took such an or- 
ganization for your simple little program” 
—and I spoke the truth. 

“You compliment me,"’ he said. ‘The 
program wouldn't be nearly as enjoyable 
to people if they knew how much time and 
effort were expended in preparation. It's 
a lot harder job than you realize to find 
eight or ten well-known persons for each 
day—three hundred and thirteen days a 
year. Then read all their works and take 
out a few excerpts.” 

Just before leaving I asked him what he 
thought would be the ultimate outcome 
of these programs. 

“That is a question I cannot answer. 
However, I hope that some day soon, the 
talkie film will be perfected enough so that 
I can record my programs a week in ad- 
vance—then distribute these talkies nation- 
ally and have them broadcast simultane- 
ously from coast to coast. In this way 
I can reach so many more shut-ins than 
I am now able to reach.”’ 

And he is now reaching four million 
through a hook-up of four stations on the 
eastern coast. 


Sky Wind 
Continued from page 52 


gray eyes narrowing, smiled abstractedly 

He was listening. To him this was mu- 
sic, this mad agony of a wild thing caged 
and crazy. Above the new pen a little 
cloud of dust was rising and en. the dust, 
like a fish in a pool, Sky Wind the stallion 
darted here and there. His mouth was 
open, his eyes were red and staring, his 
ears stood out sidewise from his head, 
which in a horse is the last sign of fright, 
the peak of terror. It is also the flag of 
surrender to exhaustion. But Sky Wind 
was not exhausted—he was insane. 


Fo an hour he had torn at his prison 
walls, bitten at them, leaped against 
them. And all the time he sent up peal 
after peal of anguish 

“Old top,”’ said Clyde Corone to his 
father evenly, “‘they’re coming.’ His 
little finger half covered by the blue ring 
flipped the ash from his cigarette and there 
was in his smiling face a mounting, excited 
pleasure. 

Shard Corone whistled and twenty men 
began coming from all directions. They 
all *‘packed guns."" Twenty minutes later 
this band carelessly grouped beside the 
stockade behind the boss, faced the Bar 
Q riders as they jingled in. The issue was 
tensely stamped in every grim face. 
Hilton, spokesman of course, wasted no 
time, though he was quiet, knowing the 
temmper of the moment. 

“You know why we're here,"’ he said 
simply, ‘‘and we stand for every outfit on 
the Willasannas.”’ 

‘I know you're meddling,"’ said Corone, 
“with an established range law. A wild 


I delved into the basis of his altruism. 
In San Francisco, Field was always active 
in charity affairs, hospital benefits and 
wherever he might use his talents for a 
worthy cause. And his compensation for 
services rendered was nothing more than 
the pleasure he got from his stunts. Field 
believes there is no sacrifice or sincerity if 
money is received for helping to raise funds 
for the poor. 


‘i OUR assistance,”’ he says, “‘must be 
absolutely without remuneration if 

it is to be honorable. _ I feel that you are 
fully compensated by knowing down in 
your heart that through your efforts some 
one, much less fortunate than yourself, is 
being benefited.”’ 

I asked him if he thought his ego was 
the real cause of this altruistic feeling. 

“That is something that never occurred 
to me."’ He pulled his lip unconsciously as 
he pondered over my question. 

“Undoubtedly you are correct,"’ he said, 
nodding his head after a few moments 
“Some people satisfy their ego by collect- 
ing vast sums of money—others by rising 
to the top on stage or screen—and still 
others by being tramps and roaming over 
the world. I satisfy my ego by knowing 
that my little twenty-minute program is 
cheering thousands of shut-ins.’” He 
twisted his head—a smile broke out and 
boastfully he added, ‘‘mine is the best." 


horse belongs to the man who takes him.’ 


“The man—yes. How many has it 
taken."’ 

‘And rides him!"’ shot in Peavine sav- 
agely. 


‘And rides him,”’ covered Hilton with 
a nod. 

** And rides him,"’ cried Clyde Corone, his 
falsetto shrill above the stallion’s screams, 
“which you're privileged to witness in 
about thirty minutes."’ 

**Hell,”’ flashed Peavine, ‘‘by who?"’ 

“Me.” 

‘Ha! Ha! Yah!"" laughed Peavine. 

The cold-steel eyes of Shard Corone shot 
for a moment to the boy's face. Wrath 
lifted his broad breast where the black 
hair laced in the opening of his flannel 
shirt. His lip curled. His nostrils showed 
white dents. ‘Scum!’ he said—and Pea- 
vine swung from his saddle. Little Pea- 
vine, whom Shard Corone could have 
twisted in two with his bare hands. 

“Sit tight,"’ said Hilton, and the boy 
swung back. 

“If you will listen to reason, Corone,” 
went on the foreman qvietly, ‘I think we 


can settle this.’’, 


ENSE and troubled, he set forth to Co 
rone the stallion’s standing on the 
range, his common - consent - ownership 
among the outfits, his immunity to capture 
He made clear the majority-desire, that the 
spotted wild horse, beautiful, inoffensive, 
the last of his ancient strain, should remain 
an inheritance, an institution, a pride 
The Corones listened, father and son 


Then— 
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“Do you admit range law of capture and 
conguering?”’ 

“Sure Got to, 1m any 
This ain't ordinary.”’ 

‘That's all I want,”’ said Corone shortly, 

bring ropes, men, everything.’’ He 
turned his Pack on the mounted men and 
strode away. In one second Hilton, whom 
the boys had seen was getting white, had 
leaped off his horse. His lean, brown 
hand had dropped on Corone’s shoulder 
like a bar of iron, whirling the huge man 
Corone’s hand flew to his hip but Hilton 
grabbed it 
~ “Is it blood?’’ he rasped, and the other 
nodded. There was a rush of vaqueros to 
get their backs against the wall and guns 
sprouted like evil weeds. But Clyde 
Corone’s voice shrilled a man’s size 
challenge. 

“Tl stick him—now—while he’s crazy 
mad—stick him five minutes straight—or 
turn him loose! Is it a go?’’ He looked 
like a girl as he flung up the ringed hand, 
yet his face held something alien to all 
generous impulse; his eyes were sure, cruel, 
dev ilish 

‘It’s that—or fight,"’ he added craftily 
and Hilton felt a chill go down his spine 
Hilton was ever for the safe and sane 
method—and most of these riders had been 
on the brand for years. Reason and hu- 
manity dominated him once more. Besides, 
he knew the blood of the roaring stallion 
beyond the wall; had seen Black Thunder 
fight almost to the death. With his fingers 
still gripping Corone’s wrist he looked at 
the stripling son 

Unless they were to see a miracle this 
cock-sure young tyrant would last about 
as long as a snowball in hades if he could 
ever mount Sky Wind's untrammeled back 
It was a good gambler’s chance—and yet 
the devilish sureness of the boy gave Hil- 
ton's spine a creeping chill 

‘“Done,"’ he said sharply, 
agree.”" 

But the boys did not agree 
long shot. 


case but this 


‘if the boys 


not by a 


T TOOK a minute's low talk, with the 

foreman’s anxious eyes upon them, to 
quell the storm of dissent, but presently 
Hilton turned and raised a hand 

‘Go to it,"’ he said, “‘it’s getting late.” 

Now Sky Wind had run since dawn 
Relay after relay of fresh horses had driven. 
He had had neither food nor water. The 
former he did not miss, for his great thews 
were iron-hard, stored with dynamic en- 
ergy. But the lack of water was as fire in 
his vitals. His flanks were flat with the 
need of it and terror added fuel to his fever 
And so handicapped he must make his 
fight 

Had the Lazy A played truly fair he 
would have been left until next day to rest 
and drink before the battle. The vaqueros 
swarmed around the stockade, the Bar Q 
boys dismounted and climbed to the top of 
the wall, sitting in a compact bunch, silent, 
frowning, their narrowed eyes upon the 
crazy stallion who never for a moment 
ceased his race around the pen. 

And then the ropes began to hiss from 
the top of the stockade—fine, braided 
lines, pliant as silk, the steel-strong reatas 
of the Mexicans. The sound was new to 
Sky Wind. Also the sight of the swinging 
circles. Through the dust he raised his 
great wild eyes and looked at them, stop- 
Ping dead for the first time. 
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3rd Prize .... $25.00 
4th Prize .... 


Ey eryone entering a 


FREE! 


— in this con 
test may have his or her art ability 
tested tree! When your contest 


irawing is received, we will mail you 





our Art Ability Questionnaire Fill 
this in and return it, and you will 
receive our critic's frank report of 
your natural sense of design, propor 
tion, color, perspective, et anc 
with it our book “YOUR FUTURE”, 
showing work of Federal Students 
and telling you all about the Fed- 
eral home-study course. This is free 
and places you under no obligation 


whatever. 






This interesting analysis has been the 
start for many Federal students who, 
through proper training of their ability, 
are now commercial artists earning $2,000, 
$4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly—some 
even more. The Federal School has won a 
reputation as “the School famous for suc- 
cessful students Read the rules carefully 

and enter this contest—see what you can do. 
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DoYou Like to Draw’? | 


_ Copy this dancing girl and send us your drawing 
Seen you'll win first prize. 

amateurs only (17 years of age or more), so do not 
hesitate ro enter, even if you haven’t had much practice 


Ist Prize . . . . $100.00 
2nd Prize ... 


15.00 6th to 15th Prizes ea. 
To the Next 50 Best Drawings—A Fountain Pen 
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5th Prize .... $10.00 @ 
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For Contestants 














This contest open only to amateurs, I* 
years old or more Professional com 
mercial artists and Federal students are 


not eligible. 


Note These Rules Carefully 
1. Make your drawing of girl exactly 
6 inches high, on paper 5 inches wide 
by 7 inches high. Draw only the girl, 
not the lettering. 
2. Use only pencil or pen 
3. No drawings will be returned. 
4. Write your name, address, age and 
occupation on the back of your drawing 
5. All drawings must be received in 
Minneapolis by Apr. 1, 1929. Prizes will 
be awarded for drawings best in propor 
tion and neatness by Faculty members of 
the Federal Schools, Inc. All contestants 
will be notified of the prize winners. Make 
your drawing of the girl now and send it to 
the address given in this ad. 






Federal School of Commercial Designing 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
































































And, good wranglers that they were, his 
enemies took advantage of his ignorance 
While he yet stood staring a man leaned 
out from the wall and dropped his loop 
over the splendid head with its upflung 
cloud of jetty mane. With the one sweep 
it settled and touched the silver skin 

In the next second Sky Wind went mad 
indeed. He leaped straight up and Peavine 
declared afterward that his hind feet were 
a yard off the ground—his forefeet reaching 
above the top of the stockade like a prayer 
to heaven 

Ropes were swinging for the drop here 
and there, and in the very moment of that 
spectacular leap another loop settled over 
his head. As they cut down tight, sliding 
silkily through the hondas, his breath be- 
gan to whistle in his throat. From that 
time forth there was no describing what 
happened in the breaking-pen 

There was sound and dust and horror— 
the high whine of the whistling breath, 
the thunder and jar of a huge body lunging 
into the solid wall, the sight of four wildly 
beating hoofs turned to the quiet sky as the 
sta.lion rolled on his back. Hilton's lips 
were grim and Peavine's fingers were curled 
on his gun-butt 


OR longer than seemed possible the 
fight continued 

When the great head came up through 
the dust it showed with bulging eyes and 
protruding tongve 

“Get him down an’ loose them loops, 
scoundrels,’ yelled Peavine at last, “we 
didn't say you could kill him!"’ 

Three seconds later Sky Wind was down 
in the smother, helpless, with a man on 
his head—but the choking ropes were 
loosened. With the first returning breath 
he lifted his head with its burden clear of 
the ground, screaming in agony, a hoarse, 
low sound, but men were upon him like 
ants 

They covered his poor eyes, put a half- 
hitch on his nose and let him up beside the 
biggest and steadiest snubbing iaies in the 
Lazy A. He came up heaving, weak and 
staggering from the choking, his spotted 
silver flanks pumping like a bellows 

Sweat rained from his sides, his legs were 
spread wide apart 

‘*He’'s too near tuckered to save himself,”’ 
said little Peavine choking back a sob, 
“that damned thin-legs'll stick him! A 
baby could!"’ 

But Hilton said tensely, “‘Wait."’ 
Quick hands cinched on the saddle 

And Clyde Corone stood beside him 
The pale eyes were dancing, the cock-sure 
smile had tightened down to a cruel grin 
From the stockade rim old Shard watched 
his son in triumph 

Of all who sat in that tense silence only 
Hilton had a doubt of the outcome. Sky 
Wind looked like a beaten horse. But the 
old foreman remembered the mighty spirit 
of Black Thunder, the heart that would 
neither break nor bow—and he felt hope. 

And with a flash of white clothes came 
Clyde Corone. “‘Have my _ hoof-brand 
ready," he yelled, ‘I'll want it soon. 
Time us—and let go."’ 

The quick hands loosed the snubbing 
rope, tore off the bandage 

And Sky Wind stood utterly still! Pant 
ing, trembling in every fiber, his head 
drooping, the beautiful king of the Willa- 
sanna Basin stared straight before him for 
so long that the punchers held their 
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breath. Each second they expected him to 
fall, to die on the spot as many a poor beast 
had done in the history of the cattle 
country. 

But they were far wrong. Sky Wind was 
not dying—not in the physical sense. His 
body was in extremity, true, but it had not 
yet reached its limit. 

It had reserves, the unplumbed depths of 
strength which it had a ore from those 
vanished kings, his forebears. With his 
spirit, it was another matter. 

There, death was taking place with such 
vengeance as could never be measured. 
Out of him was dying the gentleness, the 
joy of life on the peaceful plains, the care- 
free playfulness. In their stead savagery 
was a-borning in that still minute when he 
trembled and stared at the stockade wall. 

And then, with a high, shrill scream, a 
sound entirely different from the hoarse 
cries of fear, the stallion rose into the air 
like a rocket. Clyde Corone went with 
him and the watchers knew he could ride 
When the white hoofs struck the earth 
the stockade shivered, the boy's head 
snapped back. 

Into the air they went again and again, 
to come down with the impact of thunder. 
The stallion struck the wall and raced 
against it tearing the white breeches into 
shreds, the flesh with them; but Corone 
stayed. One minute passed and he was 
still on the back of the mad whirlwind. 


EAVINE SMITH was. whimpering 
openly and Hilton muttered as he held 
his watch. 

And then, as if the brain in his silver 
head had become human in its reasoning, 
Sky Wind swung his open jaws in a savage 
motion and sank them to the bone in his 
rider's thigh 

With one awful tug he tore this thing 
from his back and flung it from him. 
Twisting, clawing, it struck high against 
the stockade wall, slithered down and lay 
in a still heap. 

With head low, ears dropped outward 
once more, and mad eyes still in their 
sockets, he watched it. And every man 
there knew if it had moved he would have 
been upon it 

But it did not move. It lay ghastly; hud- 
dled in the glaring flow of alte the dust. 

And then from the top of the stockade 
wall old Shard Corone leaped down. His 
iron face was a devil's mask, milk white, 
open mouthed, wide eyed. He faced the 
stallion, crouching, his fingers on his gun 
For a tense moment it was a toss-up as to 
what he would do, fire or spring on the 
horse with his bare hands 

Then all his outraged idolatry of his son 
surged up beneath his inherent cruelty 
and he flung a quick command in Spanish 
to his men. Instantly a vaquero swung a 
rope again about the silver head, while the 
gate opened to admit another who carried 
a small hoof-iron, white-hot. He thrust 
it toward his master. Shard Corone 
grasped it without turning his eyes. 

Sky Wind had not moved at the rope's 
touch 

His head was still hung low between his 
spreading forefeet, his eyes were upon his 
enemies, those beautiful eyes which had 
once been shyly gentle. Shard Corone 
spoke again and the rope sang taut, 
snubbed. at the solid rim. Still the stal- 
lion stood at bay. And then this man 
from the Argentine, this alien with the 


tyrant heart, lunged forward with the 
white-hot iron held high. 

In one second he had plunged it home— 
not on the sweat-drenched hoof, as the 
watchers expected, but flat against the 
silver face where a bright black eye had 
flashed a moment before. 

Like a ship receiving her death-blow the 
horse scat bok upon his haunches, his 
head flung up, his foam flecked mouth wide 
open and soundless. 

Corone jumped away then raised his arm 
again 

“O God!"" whimpered Peavine Smith, 
rising in his saddle and trembling. Hilton 
heard and whirled about to look at him 

The boy was aiming carefully; his gun 
coming up in line spoke as the foreman 
jumped, but Corone did not fall. 

Instead the taut rope snapped as Sky 
Wind found his feet. He was loose with 
his enemies. 

The maniac man and the maniac horse 
faced each other for one second. Then 
Corone drew and shot, but without avail 

He had no time for anything more. He 
flung up his right arm as the king of 
the Willasannas rose above him, fc-efeet 
spread, neck arched high, mouth wide 
open and the one eye set upon his upturned 
face. Shard Corone saw nothing else then 
or after. Before the awed vaqueros could 
interfere with gun or rope he was a limp 
“as a man, dead as stone. 

he Corone foreman pulled a gun to fire 
but Hilton shouted: ‘‘Stop!"’ and the shock 
of the cry stopped him, and he licked his lips 

The rim where the Bar Q riders sat was a 
row of weapons. 

“There's been justice done here,"’ cried 
Hilton, standing on the outside ledge of 
the stockade, ‘‘and we say enough! Open 
that gate!"’ As no one moved he jerked 
his head with a grim command. 

“Open, I say! He's won his life. Rules 
of the game. Be quick!”’ 

There was the sound of a bar scraping, 
the gate swung back. The stallion swung 
his glorious maimed head. 

He looked out there where the sweet 
green levels beckoned, where twilight was 

rifting down in rose and amethyst. Far 
to the north there lay his hills, lush with 
forage in their sheltered cups, calm, peace- 
ful, safe. There waited his mares and his 
yearlings. Something of all this came dimly 
through the fog to his tortured brain. 

Slowly he turned on his stained white 
hoofs. Slowly, with drooping head and 
black mane hanging, with legs that spread 
and buckled under him, Sky Wind, the 
hitherto inoffensive pride of the Willasan- 
nas, staggered out of the breaking-pen. 
Like an old horse, finished, done for; he 
went a little way, hesitated, stopped, 
turned and watched his enemies with the 
one eye left him. In that slow, deadly 
motion there was cold menace, new hatred, 
a promise and a challenge for the future 

Sky Wind the wild, the shy, the beauti- 
ful, had become a killer and an outlaw. 
Then he turned once more and crept away, 
a wavering shape that plodded forward to 
where the El Barenda promised sanctuary 
And behind him, setting their pace to that 
— progress, the riders of the Bar Q 

anch made a cordon of protection. 

Hilton was thinking long thoughts, and 
Peavine Smith rode in gia tonal silence, 
while a full moon raised its silver disc 
above the distant hills. 
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Continued from page 34 


answered me solemnly, ‘‘a first-class smoker it 
was. .Empty, too. And the train don't stop 
till Tunbury Junction. There weren't no parson 
got out at Tunbury Junction, sir, and then the 
train don’t stop till Lunnon.”’ 

I considered awhile. It had been the four- 
fifteen train, and the same train was now almost 
due again. I decided to travel by it and collect 
impressions. 

“Will they be the same coaches?”” I asked 
the lout. “In the same order? Then you can 
put me in the same first-class smoker—by the 
way, I suppose you didn’t notice who was in 
the next compartment?’ 

“I did, sir, as it happened. Only a lady, sir, 
a = ital nurse.”" 

*Isaid. ““Thanks."’ Then drawing him 
aside 7 pulled out Mr. Lamb's portrait study. 
“That your hospital nurse, by any chance?”’ 
The dibpouacher stared at it goggle-cyed. 
“Well. 'a—" 

“Quite so."" I checked him hurriedly and pro- 
ducing a pound note thrust it into his hand. 
“Not a word to a soul, do you understand— 
until tomorrow.’ 

He nodded, gaping speechlessly, and presently 
the four-fifteen fussed tts way alongside. The 
ticket-puncher was still gaping slightly as he 
ensconced me in the particular compartment and 
corner seat in which the missing clergyman had 
traveled on the evening previous. 

As soon as the train resumed its journey my 
investigations began and I was grateful for the 
privacy afforded by the empty compartment. I 
searched under the seats, under the cushions and 
strip of carpet, along the rack, along the 
window ledges and ventilators. On the strip 
of carpet close to the door was a faint stain about 
the size of a saucer. 

I bent closely over it and caught a tiny 
reflection of light from a splinter of broken glass, 
no bigger than a thorn. At the same time a 
queer, acrid-sweet smell rose to my nostrils and 
I felt a slight nausea. Recovering myself I sat 
down and thought this out. 

After five minutes’ reflection I bent down again 
and deliberately cut out the little piece of 
stained carpet with my penknife, and, as the 
train steamed into Tunbury Junction, I alighted. 

The first station official to whom I mentioned 
yesterday's four-fifteen from Pevenden to London 
vented an anticipatory chuckle. “‘He didn't 
get out here, sir. We've all been asked that 
question. Not a parson on the whole train.”’ 

“Excuse me,"’ I said politely, ‘but I am not 
concerned with any parson at all. 1 am seeking 
news of a—ah—a friend. Did you by any chance 
observe a hospital nurse alight from the train?” 

“Oh, a nurse,” he answered off-handedly. 
“No, I don't think so. Wait a bit though. 
Yes, there was! Had a sick gentleman with her— 
taking him to the hospital she was. Asked 
for help with him up the sceps, because he 
couldn't nardly walk. There was a car waiting 
for ‘em, sir. Seemed an elderly gentleman, sir, 
very ill. All muffled up to the cyes and a gray 
tweed cap on his head. The car, sir? A foreign 
make it was, painted red. Couldn't rightly 
say what make. No, nor the number, neither. 
Went up the hill it did—"’ 


I THANKED him, and crossing the road, en- 
tered a drug store, where 1 made a trivial 
purchase of tooth-paste, the while I inspected 

the proprietor. He seemed a likely man. 
y the way,” I asked him casually, ‘‘are 

you an analyst?” 
“That is so,"” he said, * 
I unwrapped the fragment of car 
blinked at me curiously, and haa 
the counter. He ask 4 it gingerly. 
“T am a detective,’ I said in alow voice. “I 
want you to tell me what that piece of carpet 
has been soaked in.” wid 
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‘an analytical chemist.’ 
t while he 
ed it across 


He held it to his beak-like nose furtively and 
then recoiled a little. 

“Be very careful, sir!" he croaked, 
poisonous. Highly poisonous.” 

*“What is it?’’ I demanded 

“A cyanogen compound—poison gas in 
solution. A deadly poison,’ he looked at me 
with alarmed, pursed-up lips. ““There is no 
need for analysis—the smell is unmistakable.” 

I took the thing from him, rewrapping it. 

“Would a breath of this be fatal?"’ 

“It depends on the strength. A concentra- 
tion of Cyanogen up to one in a thousand would 
cause instant death in a whiff. In a weaker 
concentration the effect would be extreme gid- 
diness and headache, and probably causing pains 
about the heart. A temporary effect that would 
be, you understand.”’ 

A scoop for The Stentorgram, if ever there was 
a scoop! The dawn was heralded with shriek- 
ing headlines and an enormous reproduction of 
Mr. Lamb's ‘‘portrait study’’ of the woman 
calling herself the Countess Loreta Mazzini 


“this is 


“Were Is Tuis Woman.”’ screamed The 
Stentorgram. 

“Brituiant Derective Worx sy Our Speciai 
CorREsPONDENT 

“Sensational clue to » Pipe of Rev. 


David St. Clare 


it MUST not be supposed that the police were 
idle during this time. In the disappearance 
of David St. Clare, their first move had been to 
arrest the wretched Brownlow on suspicion 





of being in some way implicated; basing the | 


suspicion, apparently, on the little man’s well- 
known habit of following the cleric about the 
village and to church each night 

His indisputable alibi, however, 
secured his release, and The Stentorgram scoop 
set official boots tramping elsewhere 
land Yard are the finest dossiers in the world, but 
they yielded blank in the case of the Countess 
Loreta Mazzini, beyond, indeed, demonstrating 
that, officially, no such person existed. 

By virtue of the lull in operations I sat alone 
in my Bloomsbury lodgings and before me on 
the table were scattered the cuttings from past 
issues of The Stentorgram, dealing with the 
peculiar chain of society suicides that had so 
intrigued Graham Sparkbrook—if chain it be, 
and not some figment of Sparkbrook's fertile 
brain. 

Reading these cuttings revealed no connection 
whatever between cach individual tragedy and 
the Alhambra Hotel: Indeed, the Alhambra 
was only twice mentioned, and that merely 
to state that the unhappy woman had last been 
seen dining at that exclusive hostelry, when to 
all appearances she was in a normal condition of 
oid The following morning she had been 
found dead 

The cases were spread at irregular intervals 
over a period of about two years. In only one 
case had any final message been left by the 
deceased. By this distracted woman's side was 
found a note bearing the following words: 
“In one flash has come my ruin. There is no 
other way. Forgive me.” 

On the face of it, it seemed very far fetched 
to assume any connection between these tragic 
affairs, either among themselves or with the 
Alhambra, still less with the disappearance of 
Simon du Maresq and his brother-in-law. Yet 
Sparkbrook was not the man to get a “hunch” 
without rhyme or reason. 

That night I made my way thither as a 
careless diner, intending to take the table that 
had given me my first sight of Iris du Maresq. 
In the lounge I beheld the egregious Egbert | 
Woosley smirking self-consciously at arriving | 
guests, the while he lounged in graceful con- 


quickly | 


At Scor- | 





Veena wer) 


may alter 
your whole / 
career -- 


Are you by 
nature a 


‘Talker or 
Writer? 4 


ANY brilliant, able writers are conversation 
ally diffident, shy . . . even awkward. On 
the other hand, some of the most sparklingly 


“talkers” admit that they 


colorful and interesting 
a passably interesting 


are hard put to compose 
letter. 

Fqual attitude for doth writing and talking is, it 
seems, rare in one person. 

Is there then a pronounced functional difference 
in people as mad these two methods of expression? 
Obviously there is . . . And the person who pos 
sesses the writing instinct—even though it is not 
fully developed often fcels himself somewhat set 
apart trom the conversationalist type. 

In fact, these two schools of expression are in such 
obvious contrast that backwardness in conversation 
may, in itself, indicate latent, natural ability in the 
world of letters. 


If WRITING seems to be 

your natural channel of 
expression, read this 

Do you enjoy writing? . Is this 


more natural to you than any other? 
satisfying outlet to your thoughts, 


Analyze yourself 

form of expressior 
Is writing the easy, 

ideas, feelings? 

If so—and you wish to gauge and perhaps capitalize that 

inherent ability—here is the way to start 


Send for and fill in the fascinating Writing Aptitude 
Test originated by the Newspaper Institure of America 
It’s a challenge to that latent abil ¥ in you, issued by 
keen, trained, newspaper minds lere is a practical 


way to measure your ability ... to get a really impartial 
opinion of the commercial value of your writing from 
authority. 

You'll get a thrill out of tackling the Aptitude Test. And 
what you do with it will be read and judged by N. 1. A 
editors, just as if you had submitted it for publication 
You learn without favoritism or prejudice just what your 
prospects are 


And if you have talent, you will be interested in th 
way of developing it making it pa 

For the Newspaper Institute of America’s instruction is 
practical. It starts you writing and keeps you writing 
just as if you left your own home and your own job and 
became a reporter on a great New York daily. Under 
Institute’s New York Copy-Desk methods of instraetion 


men and women are given actual newspaper assignments 


Your write-ups are constructively 
penciled by capable metropolitan 
know how to write the stuff that sells. 

your style as they themselves did, by actual 
competent editorial supercision. 


criticised and blue- 
newspaper men who 


You perfect 
writing under 
Test yourself in advance 


The Newspaper Institute’s Writing Aptitude Test will 
tell you—and tell us—interesting facts a t your poss 





bilities. It costs nothing to try it—yet it may be the first 
step towards that stimulating, satisfying experience 
getting paid for the work you enjoy doing. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York 
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§ Newspaper Institute of America, i 
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u Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and fur ! 
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verse with a dark vouth of about his own age 
and elegance, but remarkably handsome. 

Young Woosley's voice was too low-pitched 
for me to catch one single word he uttered, but 
the vacuous expression on his face did not 
argue that his remarks would be worth partic- 
ular attention Careless nods were all his 
companion vouchsafed, until presently, he 
beckoned a waiter and gave an order. The 
waiter bowed and returned with a sheaf of 
telegraph forms and a pencil 

In an absent manner the dark youth began 
to write Out a message, then he paused and 
consulted his watch. For a moment he sat 

nsively, his fine eyes downcast, his pencil 
idly tracing patterns on the marble-topped table. 
Then he seemed to come to a decision, finished 
the telegram and handed it to the vaiter who 
hurried off. With a nod to the Honorable 
Egbert, responded to by that bright spark with 
a fatuous grin, the strange youth sauntered 
through the swing doors into the street 

I puzzled my brains to recall who this was, 
nutling through my mental stock of society 
young men who might answer to this descrip- 
tion. Tall, graceful, very dark, clean shaven 

indefinably foreign. Where had I seen 

him? On an impulse I called the waiter and 
asked for telegraph forms 

It is an old detective's trick to discover from 
impressions on the second sheet what has been 
written on the first. But in this case the pencil 
pressure had been moderately light and all I 
could decipher were the words: “‘Crabbewell 
P. O usual precaution Both 
addressee and signature were hopelessly faint 

I wrote out a wire, addressed it to myself and 
then, as if altering my decision, tore up the 
paper 

Across the room young Woosley was saunter- 
ing forward to greet the haggard-faced girl in 
whose company I had seen him on the night of 
du Maresq's disappearance. With genial ca- 
gerness he led her towards the restaurant and, 
casually, I rose to follow 

On the way I passed by the table at which 
the strange youth had been seated, and the idle 
tracings of his pencil caught my eye. With a 
smothered exclamation I stopped. It was a 
sketch—the merest casual representation—of 
a man’s head by an indisputable artist. And 
the face was a minute replica of the painting 
in Mr. Lamb's studio 


~ RAHAM SPARKBROOK was engaged with 

a ony of some importance on The 
Stentorgram’s directorate as I burst in 
‘What the—"’ he stood up angrily 

I don't care two hoots if you've got 

the Prime Minister himself here,’ | snapped. 

Sparkbrook, I've seen the Countess! Give me a 
car that can go the pace and I'll land you the 
biggest scoop you ever dreamed of." 

Sparkbrook and the great man exchanged 
glances. The great man shot a look of interest 
at me and whistled softly 

Clear out!"’ Sparkbrook ordered. “‘Take 
any damned car you like and bring that story 
tomorrow or I'l! 

I waited for no more. In five minutes I was 
at the wheel of a six-cylinder sports model 
Sunbeam, The Stentorgram's fastest car. A 
gazetteer had given Crabbe well as a village on 
the road between Winchester and Altenham 
In my pocket a revolver nestled comfortingly 

There was little traffic on the road. Steadily 
the Sunbeam gor into her stride, flame belching 
from exhaust, driving up her speedometer hand 
in great jerks—sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five, 
eighty—with a grinding of brakes I had to 
curb her to allow right of way to a car approach- 
ing at a wide cross-road 

‘he car swung across the Sunbeam's lamps 
and shot ahead of me with a crackling roar 
from its engine. In the brief glimpse I had of 
it I could see that it was painted a blood-red 
I shot forward once more. Some instinct told 
me that this was my prey 

It was a test now, for sheer speed. Steadily 
the ced monster lengthened its distance as 
though aware of pursuit. Again the Sunbeam's 
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speedometer hand leaped up to eighty miles an 
hour. Eighty-five ...1 clung desperately 
to the wheel with one hand and opened the 
extra air port wide. Ninety miles an hour 
now 

For an instant the red monster's lights had 
vanished over the brow of a hill. We were in 
open, treeless country now. The Sunbeam 
leaped up the broad incline to the hill’s crest. 
Recktely, I depressed the accelerator again 
and streaked down the hill. 


UDDENLY I saw a red light quite a way 
off to the right of the main road. Releas- 
ing the accelerator I jammed on the brakes. 

The Sunbeam stopped _ in front of a dirt 
road that ran at right angles to the main high- 
way. The red light had disappeared. Fresh 
tire imprints could be seen in the clay. I 
swung the car around and sped down the dirt 
road for perhaps a mile 

Tense with excitement, I bumped the Sun- 
beam through a farm gateway ond coeaned out 
all the lights. I selected the largest spanner 
in the tool kit and set off on foot for a nearby 
empty house 

In the neglected garden, great weeds and 
brambles clung as I passed, to hold me back, it 
seemed. I tried the doors and windows. 
Locked, all locked. 

Gathering courage I banged at the door with 
the spanner and heard the reverberations through 
the house. Again silence. 

Instinct urged me forward. I drove my elbow 
through the largest glass pane in = 

round floor window, and thus effected a 
Censlaslons entrance 

The silence and darkness within that house 
were profound and menacing. I listened acutely 
and fancied I heard some one breathing, but 
could not be sure. I crept forward, revolver 
leveled and felt for the electric flash-light in 
my pocket 

Ping! ‘ 

Something struck the paneled wall above my 
head and twanged there musically. I switched 
out the lamp and dropped to the floor, holding 
my breath tensely. The brief flash of my light 
had revealed a broad flight of stairs but no 


. human target for my weapon 


Stealthily I reached one hand up the wall and 
felt for the thing sticking there. It was a 
knife, a long three-cornered Italian dagger, with 
a point like a needle. With a jerk I pulled it 
out and slipped it into my pocket 

With set teeth, I sidled forward toward the 
stairway. To use my light would reveal my 
whereabouts 

Someone was breathing expectantly above 
me Someone w ho was W aiting. 

I moved up two more steps, keeping close to 
the wall. Anothertwo. The breathing seemed 
nearer now and I sensed that the stiletto thrower 
was leaning over the balustrade at the head of 
the stairs 

I moved up a further couple of treads and drew 
in my breath for the final rush that should reveal 
in one flash of my light the identity and where 
abouts of the enemy. 

I sprang forward. Sprawled—clutched wildly 
at nothingness. And a woman's soft laughter 
rang in my ears. 


|e to my feet and thrust boldly at 
the nearest door and flashed the light within, 
it was bare as accell. The next door along the 
corridor yielded equally blank, and the next. 
There was a door facing me and I flung it open. 

A bathroom. Nothing there. But at the 
end of the room was a cupboard whose door 
stood a little ajar . as the beam of my 
flashlight traveled downwards I caught sight 
of the toe of a man's boot in the aperture. 
Seriding forward, revolver leveled, I flung the 
cupboard door wide. 

t was empty—save for the solitary boot that 
had projected so misleadingly. And then, 
calmly, gently, the bathroom door was closed 
and locked behind me 

“You are too persistent, Major Logue,"’ came 
in soft accents through the panels 

“My! Ain't ‘ec a mug!” wheezed another 





voice. Without a doubt it was Sid Funnell’s. 

My answer was to level my revolver at the 
center of the door and fire. A yell of pain broke 
out, followed by a hasty scuffle along the 
corridor. I heard the woman's objurgations, 
calling the man an imbecile. In a little while, 
from below me, came the swift purring of a 
motor engine. 

Looking out of the barred window I saw two 
great beams of light dart out along the drive as 
the red monster shot forward. In an instant 
it had swung out of the drive toward the main 
road and vanished. I could not doubt that 
they had taken David St. Clare with them. 

Cursing my folly I seized the window bars 
and wrenched them. They were adamant. 

Vagucly, I became aware of the sharp, acrid 
smell of smoke. Outside in the darkness was 
a red glow that suddenly brightened to yellow 
Craning my neck, I could see the porch below 
me. It was on fire. 

I hurled myself in a violent frenzy against 
the bathroom door, smashed futilely at the 
glass between the window bars, tore at the bars 
themselves. They were imbedded in the brick 
and treated my puny efforts with massive scorn 

Hotter and hotter grew the place, and pres- 
ently the tongues of flame were creeping round 
the window, jerking, dancing, crawling. Now 
blue, now red, then bright yellow. . Mock- 
ing—scorching. 

““Water! God! Give me water! Fool that I 
was, losing my wits like any schoolgirl. Was 
there not the bath!”’ 

I wrenched at the faucets and two rusty 
trickles of water dripped out, formed a sluggish 
and dirty little pool and ebbed away as though 
ashamed. I closed the waste vent and started 
to dabble my handkerchief in the drops of 
— liquid to protect my nostrils from the 

ot, stinging smoke. 

Now the floor was afire and the heat grew 
in fierce intensity. Half suffocated I buried my 
face in the wet handkerchief. And then, with 
a sudden splutter one of the taps ejected a 
quantity df tm dirt and dead blackbeetles 
and water rushed out in a rapid stream. I flung 
myself face downwards into the bath and 
wallowed grotesquely, sobbing bubbles into 
the God-sent coldness. 

The water was growing hot. . I think 
I became light-headed. At any rate I remember 
laughing aloud at the thought that I had 
escaped a roasting only to be boiled. The 
faucet had ceased running and it seemed only 
a question of time before the flames would 
win. I saw now that the door was afire. 

From below came a dull thud of falling débris 
The bath suddenly lurched drunkenly, splashing 
water over its sides, to raise clouds o hissing 
steam and then, with paralyzing lack of warn- 
ning, the entire a way and I was pitched 
out in a great cascade of water into the flames 
below .... 

I landed in the glowing débris, drenched to 
the skin. I had retained the clearest sense of 
expediency to scramble toward the ground floor 
window, which was mercifully unbarred, and 
smash my way out before my clothing had be- 
come more than slightly singed. And then I 
staggered across the drive to the shrubbery 
sol tee there under the stars until unconscious- 
ness overcame mc. 


RAHAM SPARKBROOK looked at my 
blackened face and ruined clothes with a 
dispassionate smile. 

“Sit down, Logue,’ he said. “I see you've 
got the story.”” 

Between The Stentorgram and the police I 
had little chance of repose that day. By the 
following evening I felt sufficiently revived to 
resume my duties. 

There seemed no cogent reason why the 
Alhambra Hotel should yield a clue, but Spark 
brook’s conviction that there was something 
odd about the establishment, coupled with my 
own discovery there of the disguised Countess, 
led my feet, elegantly encased in patent leather 
dance shoes, to that exclusive little hostelry 

Languidly, I sauntered in, handed my hat and 
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overcoat to an attendant and ordered a cocktail 
in the lounge. As usual, the exquisite Egbert 
Woosley was hovering about the place. 

| was aware that he eyed me more than once 
with singular thoughtfulness. Presently, he 
strolled toward me, grinning with easy geniality. 

The sleuth, by gad!’ he beamed at me 
benignantly. “‘Charmed to meet you, Major 
Logue.” 

1 nodded back, as casually as possible. 

‘Afraid I can't disclaim it,’ I said. “‘Painful 
business, this notoriety. Seen the Countess 
lately?” 

Scuse me!"’ exclaimed my companion. “‘Just 
spotted a 7” of mine."’ Iris du Maresq had 
just entere 

1 scowled angrily as he lounged towards Iris 
with easy cameraderie and profferred some 
fatuous greeting. Iris was smiling faintly, 
absently I thought, and her gaze traveled round 
the room as though she were looking for some 
one. Presently she saw me, and gave a start of 
surprise, the color flooding her cheeks in a 
manner that made my heart leap. 

I fancied I saw the Honorable Egbert look 
a little less pleased with himself as he observed 
her recognition of me. Emboldened, I rose, and 
as | approached them I heard the young sprig 
of the aristocracy confidentially suggest a little 
dinner for two. Iris was hesitating for an 
answer when I came abreast of them 

“Well met, Mrs. du Maresq,"’ I said evenly; 
‘you are punctual to the minute."’ 

“Eh, what!"’ stuttered the Honorable Egbert. 

“This lady,’’ I explained courteously, ‘is 
dining with me, Mr. Woosley. I have just 
reserved a table."’ 


T WAS a lie, and he must have known it. But 

I caught Iris’s flash of gratitude for the 
rescue and would have told a string of further 
lies for such reward. 

I led Iris into the restaurant and seated myself 
opposite her at a secluded table, exulting in the 
glorious luck that had befallen me. Still, I 
noticed that despite her manifest pleasure at 
our meeting, her gaze wandeted round the 
neighboring tables as if seeking some one 

“What did you come here for?’’ I demanded 
abruptly. 

She started guiltily. 

‘Forgive my rudeness 
some one.” 

It is not my business, I dare say,’’ I an- 
swered, perhaps a trifle shortly, “‘but I consider 
it somewhat unwise of you to come here un- 
attended.” 

She hesitated, fingering the stem of her glass 
in seeming perplexity. Then she drew from 
her vanity bag a folded piece of blue note- 
paper, holding it tightly as though apprehensive 
of her own action. 

Through the swing doors of the restaurant 
the Honorable Egbert Woosley entered, escort- 
ing the haggard-faced woman in whose com- 
pany I had seen him during my two previous 
visits to the Alhambra 

Sauntering lazily, he passed by our table as 
Iris made her decision and thrust the blue paper 
across to me. The apparent intimacy of her 
action, the — in her eyes as they met mine 
must have galled him to the quick, for I saw 
a sudden, spiteful sneer on his face 

I unfolded the paper and read, with difficulty, 
the faintly penned words 


I was looking for— 


If you wish for news of your brother, go to the 
Alhambra tonight, alone. Secrecy imperative 


That was all. As I held the paper in my 
fingers the writing grew steadily all until 
it had vanished altogether. Iris stared at the 
blank sheet in wonderment 

Whoever wrote this,"’ I commented, ‘had 
a strongly developed bump of discretion. It 
is a good job you met me.”’ 

““But—"" she protested helplessly. ‘What 
does it all mean? There is no one here!"’ 

“To all appearances, no. It is unlikely that 
you will be accosted while I am with you,” I 
pointed out. “‘The letter may or may not be 
genuine. But you will do me the favor never, 
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under any circumstances, to act On anonymous 
communications. You promise?” 

*“Yes,"’ she nodded meekly. 

“Very well. As soon as we have finished 
dinner I am going to take you home. For 
various reasons I should prefer you to leave 
this establishment severely alone. There is 
something I want to discuss with you: we will 
not, however, discuss it here."’ 

She stared at me, mystified. 

“But I don't understand—"’ 

“I know you don't,”’ I said calmly. ‘‘Nor 
do I. I have merely a very strong conviction 
that the walls of the Alhambra have bigger ears 
than the walls of other establishments.’ 

As we rose the Honorable Egbert and his 
companion followed us from the restaurant 
almost on our heels. 

“I say you know,"’ he called out, “‘there’s 
the very deuce and all of a bally fog outside. 
Not an earthly hope of a taxi y'know.” 

I glanced through the revolving doors into 
the street, to discover the truth of his words 
It was a vista of blank yellowness. 

The Honorable Egbert nodded unconcernedly 

“Wait a jiffy,’’ he said, “‘get you a car on the 
‘phone. Save no end of trouble." 


N FIVE minutes a comfortable landaulet stood 

at the curb, and with the lounge lizard's 
affable parting ringing in our cars we plunged 
into the fog. 

To me the route was utterly unrecognizable 
in such gloom. Only once did the driver appear 
to hesitate, halting under the cloudy rays of a 
standard arc-lamp. Peering through the glass 
screen I saw hassdlesiber from the seat to examine 
the wall flanking the roadway. Satisfied, he 
reentered the car, ——— himself to keep warm 
and drawing the high collar more closely around 
his face 

It was then that I noticed two curious facts 
about him. One was a familiar shamble, and 
the other was the bandage on his right hand 
Small matters indeed, but with Iris at my side I 
happened to be keyed up to the keenest pitch 
of caution. Before the man could reengage 
his gears | had flung open the door and almost 
dragged Iris out after me. 

“Many thanks, Syd Funnell!’’ I snapped 
“But I think we'll walk!"’ 


EERING round I recognized the low wall 

of the Embankment near Blackfriars. From 
the obscurity a lone taxicab crawled toward us 
I hailed the driver and perplexed him by a careful 
scrutiny of his countenance before requesting 
him to drive us to Iris's address. 

Since her brother's disappearance Iris had 
vacated the hugs Maygrave Square mansion in 
favor of a small flat in Marling Street, Mayfair, 
and there, ten minutes later, we warmed our- 
selves at a blazing fire while I debated within 
myself exactly how to open a somewhat delicate 
subject. It was a grim, unwholesome theory 
at the back of my mind. A theory that only 
Iris herself could prove or disprove 

Iris!"’ 
Philip!"’ she looked up. 

It had got to that. Christian names and an 
abiding friendship. I had not forgotten that 
she was du Maresq's wife 

You told me—once,"’ I cast about for words, 

‘‘about your marriage—that it had not been 
happy 

“It was hardly a secret, Phil.’’ She smiled 
bitterly. ‘‘Our marriage failed from the start. 
He—"" she shivered a little, ‘‘he was a hard 
man. Cruel. I was soft—and a coward. He 
despised me. It gave him pleasure to hurt. 
Perhaps if I had been brave—" 

For a while she was silent. It seemed an 
effort for her to continue. ‘I became ill, 
Philip—not physically, you understand. Mind- 
sick. I could not sleep. And then I took 
things to make me sleep—only a little at first. 
But he encouraged it—*’ she stopped again, 
twisting her fingers together and went very 
white. ‘Sometimes I wondered whether—he 
—hoped—"’ 

Things began to clarify themselves in my 
brain: became crystal clear. 
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“Iris! That—poison?’’ burst from my lips 

She nodded. ‘I think so. It was tincture 
of opium —laudanum. People would have 
said suicide, or perhaps an accidental overdose 
Afterwards—"’ she raised her eyes to mine and 
I saw the tragedy in them. ‘‘Philip, do you 
remember that new room at Pevenden. It was 
for—bher.”" 

The words made me recoil. This was the 
dark thing | had divined. But that Iris should 
know The callousness. To prepare this 
bridal chamber for the new wife, while Iris 
lived! 

I know,"’ I said abruptly. 
artist. I have seen her paintings. Brilliant; 
and barbaric—and cruel tike him. Good God, 
what you have suffered! And now your 
brother—David for Simon. Does the woman 
think you have killed your husband!"’ 


“She is an 


HE was silent again and I got up to pace the 
room restlessly 

‘I want you to tell me one thing,” I said 
“David and your husband—how 


presently 
did they hit it off?’ 

She sat up suddenly, almost apprehensively. 
‘‘What—what makes you ask that?” 

“Only that it seems impossible that they 
could have endured cach other. Such opposing 
types 

‘They could not,”’ she saidquictly. 

“Yer your husband presented him with a 
living.” 

“He promised it before we were married. 
Simon P sa kept his promises.”’ 

“Except his marriage vows!" I exclaimed, 
sarcastically ‘Forgive me, Iris, forthat. You 
mean so such to me and—"’ 

“Hush! My dear, not that. You are my 
only friend now that David has gone. Phil, 
you are all I have to lean on.’ 

For a moment we sat there gazing at cach 
other, telling with eyes the secret our lips were 
forbidden to speak. Then like a sharp warning 
to us the telephone bell shrilled. Collectedly, 
she went to answer it 

‘Hello, yes; this is Mrs. du Maresq speaking 
What—” she faltered suddenly and went deadly 
vale, her lips framing the words, almost inaudi- 

ly. ‘“*Two days--two—merciful heaven!”’ 

With a bound I had snatched the instrument 
from her, barely in time to catch the sound of a 
short laugh at the other end of the wire. A 
woman's laugh. Then silence. With frantic 
energy I fer the exchange. ‘‘What number 
was that speaking!"’ I demanded 

“Number, please—"’ came a sleepy voice 

“Damn! Exchange, what number was that 
speaking to us just now?” 

“Oh, public call office, Vauxhall area." 


HUNG up the receiver. Iris had sunk into 

the chair and was staring haggardly into the 
firelight 

“‘What did she say, Iris?"’ 

She answered me dully, listlessly almost 

“Two days. In two days David is—to die 
Unless—"’ the last vestiges of control slipped 
from her and she broke into a torrent of piteous 
weeping. “Phil! I am ruined. Ruined!" 

I picked her up and kissed her full on the 


mouth. Du Maresq’s wife! To hell with du 
Maresq!"’ 
‘Iris,’ I said. ‘There are still two days. 


Trust me." And then I left her 

But what anight! The fog was a foul ycllow 
vapor. It was impossible even to see the 
sidewalk 


A shadowy form collided with unnecessary 
violence and begged my pardon in a gruff 
undertone. On the impact something fell with 
a little clatter to the pavement 

Here!’ I called out. ‘What's this you've 
dropped?" 

The footsteps halted. I bent down and 
groped about the pavement until my fingers 
met something jagged: broken = im +e 
at once a queer acrid-sweet smell rose up at ine 

my head swam. With a lurch, realizing 
the danger, I started up, coughing, choking 
in great spasms. A frightful spurt of pain shot 
across my heart I reeled. 
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Y FIRST action on regaining my senses was 
to be violently sick. 

I struggled to raise myself on one elbow and 
dizzily recognized David St. Clare, surveying me 
reflectively and moodily, his hands deep-thrust 
into pockets, his face very unshaven. 

He poured a little brandy from a not over- 
clean medicine bottle into my mouth and I 
swallowed with difficulty. Looking at him, 
with his rumpled fair hair, and ial on. and 
at the stump of lighted candle on the wooden 
shelf, I blinked painfully. 

“Began to think you were going under,”’ he 
said presently. ‘Sixteen hours you ve lain there 
and not the twitch of an eyelid.” 

I went on staring round the place dazedly; at 
the black corrugated iron walls and concrete 
floor. There was one window—a mere venti- 
lator six inches square. It seemed to be a sort 
of shed: cramped and very cold. I shivered. 

“Where on earth—" 

“You lie still, Logue. I'll tell you exactly 
where you are and exactly how you got here. 
This—"* he stamped the concrete floor with his 
heel—'‘is the roof of a wharf. You are about 
two hundced feet above the river level. In the 
daytime your ears will hearken to the music 
of countless steam cranes, the hooting of sirens 
and the more emphatic remarks of bargees. 
Your own protestations, however, will be 
disregarded he the simple reason that no one 
can hear you. I've tried yelling at every hour 
of the day and night and in every variety of 
key until I have a worse throat than I'll ever 
get from preaching sermons. You may take 
it from me that yelling for help is a waste of 
breath.”’ 


I FORCED myself to a sitting posture on the 
bench and took another pul! at the brandy. 
My head still ached abominably. Through 
the little square of window I could see the misty 
twinkling of lights opposite the river. 

**You can see across,’” St. Clare nodded, ‘‘but 
not down. This shed—an engineer's shed I 
suppose it is—stands back from the parapet of 
the roof. The cranes here work from the wall- 
face. Nobody ever comes up on top except 
the night-watchman, and that’s our friend 
Funnell who, incidentally, is also the faithful 
henchman of that very beautiful but quite un- 
principled lady, our hostess."’ He consulted his 
watch. “‘Half past eleven,” he murmured. 
“She's about due.” 

I became aware of a low thud as of a trap- 
door thrust back and the soft scuffle of feet out- 
side our prison. In a moment the padlock 
securing the door was unlocked and framed in 
the entrance stood two figures, the sharpest 
contrast in types I had ever set eyes on. Syd 
Funnell, gaunt and hideous, the woman tall, 
very erect in a magnificent black fur motoring 
coat that reached almost to her ankles. The 
original of Mr. Lamb's “‘portrait study"’ and a 
thousand times more arresting in her regal 
beauty than I had deemed possible. Her 
entrancing, devilish face smiled at us while the 
daintily gloved hand played with the little 
plated revolver. Funnell, I noticed, was also 
armed. 

“*Listen,’* she tapped her foot viciously. “‘Do 
you know why I have trapped you here?’’ 

I shook my head. 

“I have two reasons for your presence here, 
Major Logue. First, you are becoming too 
well-informed and it does noc suit me that my 
movements should be spied on. 

““My second reason lies in the hope that you 
will oblige this imbecile padre to release Simon 
du Maresq.”’ 

‘Release him!”’ I cried startled. 

“Of course."’ She stamped her small foot 
angrily. ‘‘Do not trifle with me. Let him give 
his word and he shall go. You shall remain here 
as hostage until he has kept his word, and then 
you, too, shall go.” 

I was staggered. That Iris and her brother 

yssessed some kaowledge of Simon du Maresq's 
is had been a dawning possibility, but this 
categorical accusation of keeping the man under 
lock and key was more than I had bargained for. 
I glanced at the “imbecile padre."’ His face 


was sphinxlike. It seemed that I must also 
dissemble. 

‘This wants discussing, Countess,”’ I observed 
judicially. ‘Give us a couple of hours and you 
shall have your answer.”’ 

She nodded, apparently mollified by this less 
uncompromising attitude. ““Two hours, Major 
Logue. If in that time you have failed to 
convince your fellow captive what his madness 
means—death. You understand! I do not 
scruple! It shall mean death—to you both 
Come, fellow!’’ She ~~ back abruptly, 
and almost reluctantly her bloated retainer 
shambled after her. Then came the clattering 
of the padlock and a soft thud as the trap-door 
closed again above their heads. 

I began an inspection of the “‘prison,’’ tapping 
the walls furtively. The metal was of heavy 
gage, impossible to batter through. 

The sections of sheet metal were bolted to 
angle-iron framing and the nuts were on the 
inside. If only we had a spanner! I looked 
round the bare place, discouraged. There was 
the little window catch: a flat perforated bar 
of iron that regulated the opening. Seizing 
this I brought all my strength to twisting it 
round and round its loop-hasp until the hasp 
broke. The next thing was to fashion this 
bar into something that would serve as a spanner 
and I set about this by bending one end over 
itself in the form of a U, adjusted so that the 
arms of the letter fitted snugly round a nut 
Then I bound the extremities of the arms with 
a strip of twisted handkerchief to prevent them 
springing apart. If the nuts were not too tight 
there was hope. 

Together we got to work on those nuts. Ii 
was slow going. We labored for almost two 
hours and the first faint glimmering of daybreak 
became reflected in the gray streak of the 
Thames. With the knowledge of our shrink- 
ing respite we worked frantically. Finally we 
succeeded in unscrewing all the nuts except one 
In a tury l[rammed the iron bar, edge on, between 
the steel sheets and endeavored to lever them 
apart. St. Clare’s strong hands closed over 
mine and together, feet thrust against the wall, 
we pulled. I could feel his heart thumping 
with the exertion. There was a sudden crack, 
we shot back violently against the bench. The 
bolt had snapped. We were free, at least, of 
the inner confines of our prison. 

Shivering in the night air I took a hasty 
survey of the expanse of concreted roof. St 
Clare had been right, it seemed. There was 
no way down. Our only hope was to hold the 
enemy at bay over the trap-door, until it was 
light enough to attract the attention of some 
worker on the landing stages below. I cast 
around for a heavy weight to pile on the trap- 
door, but the place was as bare as a desert. We 
ourselves were the only available ballast and a 
couple of bullets through the lead-covered 
woodwork would quic ty remove such an 
obstacle from our enemies’ path. 

I walked to the parapet and peered over 
It was now possible to trace the outlines of 
the landing stages in the gloom below. The 
height seemed tremendous—and without hope 
The rear parapet offered as little: it overhung a 
narrow stone-paved street of the Thames-side 
pattern and the wall stretched flat to its foun- 
dations. 


*“LJERE!” St. Clare's voice called suddenly. 
“Logue!” 

I hurried to where he lay hanging over the 
forward parapet. 

“The top of a crane—the pulley wheel 
awfully ax though.”’ 

“It's risky enough here,"’ I answered. ‘“‘By 
Jove, there is a chance! If we can swing the 
thing out.” 

‘Over with you, then—I'll hang on to you 
Push the thing away from the wall and slide 
down the jib. I can follow then.” 

St. Clare's grip on my wrist, I slid across the 
parapet to in lonend until my feet rested on the 
greasy pulley wheel. Wedging one foot between 
the wheel and the wall I felt the space widen 
stiffly until a foot or more separated them. A 
little further, and the jib stuck. There was 
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that much play in its gearing and no more. 
Still, it was enough. 

“Let go!"’ I whispered 

He released my wrist and steadying my balance 
against the wall, I bent my knees until I could 
straddle the huge jib with my legs. 

“Come on, St. Clare!” 

There was no answer 

“St. Clare! Hi!” I looked up; he was no 
longer standing there. “‘St. Clare!” 

Silence, and then, very clearly on the cold 
morning air, a woman's voice. A sound that 
chilled my very marrow. 

In an instant I had made my decision. To go 
back and be shot with St. Clare might be very 
heroic, but it wouldn't do him any good. If 
I could give the alarm—cut off their retreat! | 
flung caution to the winds and shot down the 
jib until I landed with a fearful jar against the 
crane-driver's cabin 

I peered around; the darkness was dispelling 
rapidly and my bearings were clear. There 
was an iron stairway down from the crane’s 
cabin to the quay and an archway through the 
wharf buildings that obviously led to the street 
behind them. I clambered down and ran through 
the arch just in time to see a high powered red 
car shoot out from under the blackness of an 
archway, and, streaking along the narrow 
thoroughfare, it auied te the murk beyond. 


‘In tHe Mystery Woman's Tors!”’ blared The 
Stentorgram’s next issue:>—'*AuDacious 
Caprure or Our Spectat CorRgESPONDENT. 
AstounpinGc Escape From  Deatu.” 


Graham Sparkbrook rubbed his hands to- 
gether pleasurably. But there was little elation 
in me. I had failed Iris once more. 

And then, at the foot of a column, eclipsed by 
the great sensation of the hour, I caught sight 
of an item that still more deepened the sense 
of my own futility 


Suicipg or Lapy Viotet Mortimer. 


I recalled she was the haggard-faced girl I 
had seen with the Honorable Egbert Woosley 
on several occasions at the Alhambra. 


past experience had made me a little more 
wary and subtle. To be recognized again 
at the Alhambra would never help my cause and 
some sort of disguise was essential. Bearing 
in mind the detective of fiction who gums ona 
false beard and does not deceive a baby, I went 
to interview a famous theatrical outfitter in Soho 
and sought his advice. It was, I explained, a 
rmarter of hoaxing a friend for a bet and I wanted 
to be made up without the aid of such obvious 
artifices as false hair and grease paint. 

That man was a genius. The charge for a 
miracle of metamorphosis was one guinea and it 
would have been cheap at fifty. So complete 
was my confidence that forthwith I packed 
a suitcase, took a taxi to the Alhambra and 
booked a room for the night. 

That evening, unobtrusively, I studied the 
place like a plan of attack. 

To the residential floors an elevator and stair- 
way gave access from the left of the vestibule, 
and a ‘‘light-well’’ down the center of the block 
served to illuminate rooms that faced away from 
the streets. Incidentally this ‘‘light-well"’ 
admitted light and ventilation to the ballroom 
through a glass dome set in its ceiling. As 
usual, the kitchens were below ground. 

That evening I sat at one of the little tables 
surrounding the dance floor, applauding the 
dancers from time to time in a bored, dyspeptic 
kind of way. From the restaurant the Hon- 
orable Egbert Woosley emerged in the trail of a 
fair-haired pul with too much powder and a 
discontented mouth. His vacuous glance trav- 
cled round the brilliantly lic room and passed 
me by. 

Yet I received the impression definitely that 
he. was looking for me. Beneath all his affec- 
tation and vapidity there was something vaguely 
uneasy about this young scion of the nobility 

Despite the warmth of the evening the room 
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was remarkably cool. Looking up I saw that, | 
although the glass dome was partly open to| 
the stars, the continuous draft was caused by | 
two electric fans set in circular ventilators; one 
in the wall over the band dais and the other 
at the far end of the restaurant. The smoke 
rising from my cigar drifted steadily in the di- 
rection of the band, so that the air inlet was 
in the restaurant wall bounded by Alard Row, | 
and its outlet in Bedford Row. It seems a/| 
small matter to record but in my circumambv- | 
lations I could not recollect having noticed an 
air inlet in the Alard Row wall, though I was | 
rtectly clear as to the fan in the wall in Bed- 
ford Row. 

I was intrigued enough to stroll outside in 
order to confirm my recollection of the wall in | 
Alard Row 

As I had thought, no electric fan was visible, 
though high up in the wall there was a small | 
iron grid. Very thoughtfully, I strolled past 
the Alhambra entrance pacing the distance | 
between the two side streets. Forty-five paces. | 
Returning to the crowded ballroom I lounged | 
from band to restaurant. Forty paces. There | 
was, therefore, some space beyond the restaurant 
wall co the extent of den fifteen feet unaccount- 
ed for. 

This was all rather suggestive. The problem 
to be solved was the method of ingress into a 
mysterious apartment that had apparently no 
door, no window and only a narrow iron grid 
for ventilation. It was obvious that the air 
for the ballroom was drawn through this | 
grid and through the concealed room by the | 
revolving fan in the restaurant wall, but beyond 
these openings the walls were apparently solid. 

It became borne in on me that by hook or 
crook I must peer through that fan-opening in | 
the wall 

I gazed up thoughtfully into the ballroom 
dome. It struck me that any one ensconced | 
up there should obtain a clear view through 
the restaurant ventilator. The angle would Te | 
about right, though it was doubtful whether 
much could be seen at such a distance. Since, 
however, my first object was to confirm the 
existence of a hidden chamber, I decided on a 
plan of action and retired to my bedroom 

From the window of my room I gave one 
glance downwards at the dome of the ballroom, 
barely six feet below me and then carefully drew 
the curtains. There were certain preparations | 
to be made; a rough black mesk to conceal the 
whiteness of my face, dark gloves for my hands, 
shoes to be removed. Ther I sat, waiting im- 
patiently until the clamor below should cease 

One o'clock and two o'clock had struck 
before the lights beneath the dome were ex- 
tinguished. At half past two quietness began 
to settle on the place. 


Lf. Y softly I raised the sash, climbed through 
the window and felt with my stockinged feet 
for the steel girder work of the dome. The 
slatted apertures around its apex were wide 
open and the hot, scented air rose into my face 
as I crawled up the arched steel and peered 
through. 

I had almost to circumnavigate the ‘dome 
before I discovered the correct angle of vision, 
and then, with a great leap at my heart, I found 
myself staring straight between the stationary 
blades of the restaurant ventilator into a lighted 
room beyond. Almost simultaneously came 
a chuckle, the fatuous mirth of the Honorable 
Egbert Woosley, and the sound of it made my 
blood run cold. 

“So you have come—like a good girl." 

‘*You have made me come.’’ The answer 
was given in a low lifeless voice, and craning | 
my neck I saw that the speaker was the fair | 


girl 
**What—do you want?”’ she went on, dully. | 


‘‘Why have you brought me here?”’ 

The Honorable Egbert laughed again and I 
heard the sound of a slight scuffle and a moan 
of protest. Presently, ~ rumble caught my | 
ear and then a clattering as of plates and knives 
and forks. Followed the unmistakable clink 
of glasses. At this ungodly hour they were | 
about to start a meal! I thrust forward eagerly 
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to obtain a better view of the fantastic proceed- 


in 

& limited was the field of vision at that 
distance that it seemed I had nothing more to 
gain by continuing this espionage. The essen 
tial fact of the room's existence was now be- 
vond doubt 

Yet some sixth sense made me linger. At 
intervals a slight movement of the girl's fair 
head brought her into my line of vision, but 
although of the room itself I could see little, 
there was one feature that stood out prominently 
from the background. This was a statue, a 
grotesque effigy of Pan, with upraised pipes 
As | gazed a sudden exclamation came from the 
girl and then the words, very distinctly, ‘You 
beast! You beast!—Oh!"’ the voice trailed away 
wearily Let me go!” 

I heard the man’s low, triumphant laugh 
There was a sudden white flash within the 
room, and then silence 

Shakily, I turned and crept back into my room 
I had seen enough 


ND vet I knew, as I stood within my room 

again, pulling off the black mask and gloves, 
that the night’s work was not done with 
There might be no connection between Simon 
du Maresq and these sinister doings of the 
Honorable Egbert, but the very knowledge that 
there was some devilish work afoot in that 
hidden room cast on me a responsibility that I 
dared not shirk. I decided to go for a walk 

There was a cold mist a that made me 
shiver. I had never imagined that the Serand 
could be so silent and cheerless. Not a soul 
was to be seen, but in Alard Row a small two- 
seater coupé stood empty, its side lamps dim 
with their prolonged vigil 

Obviously, the coupé belonged to that fair- 
haired girl whose tragic folly had led her there 
tonigne 

I glanced around for a place of concealment. 
This spying on a woman's movements was 
highly distasteful, but necessity knows no 
decency. Opposite the iron grid in Alard Row 
I saw a hairdresser's shop with recessed doorway 
Into this recess I slipped, effectually cloaked by 
its shadow and waited 

Minutes ticked away and then I heard, very 
faintly, the voices of a man and woman. Puz- 
zled, I stared out. The voices were as difficult 
to place as the humming of a bee. And the 
street was deserted from end to end 

Louder grew the voices, though each still 
spoke in undertones, L realized that they were 
approaching me, must be within a couple of 
yards of me. With a sudden start of panic I 
realized that they were behind me 

There came the click of a latch, the fumbling 
at achain. Someone was unfastening the door 
of the hairdresser's shop. I had one chance 
of concealment before the door opened to 
disclose my presence, and, with a bound, I 
leaped across the street and into the waiting car. 

From the window I saw the girl emerge alone, 
glancing fearfully up and Bee the street. 
Behind her the door to the hairdresser’s sho 
had closed, and the lock was being turne 
Walking with quick, nervous strides, she ap- 
proached the car and opened the door to climb 
in. Then, with a stifled scream she saw me 

Hush!"" I urged softly. “You are quite 
safe." 

“Who 
ing away. 

She was trembling pitifully, helpless to move 
either way. Seizing her wrist I drew her gently 
into the car beside me. 

“Listen to me,"’ I said. “You have got 
yourself into God knows what fearful mess and 
only absolute frankness can save you. Answer 
my questions and I will see that you do not 
suffer.” 

She shivered. I became aware that her large 
morbid eyes were striving to discern my features, 
but | kept rigidly averted 

‘Where is your husband?" 

“He is away." She shivered again. “‘Abroad.”’ 

“Ah, so I imagined. He is older than you, 


who are you?’’ she stammered, back- 


is he not? Perhaps unsympathetic—certainly 
very rich.” 
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““How—" she started in alarm. “‘How did 
you know—" 
“I know nothing,’ I said. “I do not even 


know your name. But women who enter that 
room at the Alhambra need certain qualifica- 
tions. Among them are husbands in whom 
they cannot confide. Money, too, is an essential 
qualification. I have no doubt it all begins 
innocently enough, but I can quote you six 
cases, 10, there are seven cases, which, begun 
in all innocence, have ended in—suicide.”’ 

I heard her catch her breath painfully. 

‘I was drugged. After that I could not help 
myself.” 

That,”’ I answered quietly, 
sort of thing I want you to tell me. You were 
drugged—probably it was the coffee. You were 
confused and barely answerable for your own 
will. A rendezvous was suggested and you 
did not resist the idea. What next?" 

“The hairdresser’s- she began, and then 
broke off. “I dare not tell you. He—he will 
ruin me." 

“He shall not ruin you. I will see to that. 
From the hairdresser’s you are taken to the 
private room. How?" 

“There were steps. Cellars." 

“I thought as much. Under the roadway. 
Old wine vaults, probably And then, at 
some Godforsaken hour in the morning you 
have supper with Heaven knows what more 
dope in the food, and you surrender every scrap 
of sanity—"’ 

“My God!"" she screamed out, suddenly 
bursting into wild sobs. ‘‘Don't! Don't!" 

I pe each of her hot hands in mine. 

“Hush. It is all over. You must promise 
me that you will never enter that place again. 
No matter what pressure may be put upon you. 
Promise that and I swear you shall not be 
harmed. Is there anything else you can tell me 
that will help me to trap this fiend?” 

She was calmer now, though her breath still 
came in spasmodic gasps. 

“No, chem is nothing. He told me to—to 
go there tomorrow, but I will not go.” 

I nodded approval and stepped out of the 


“is exactly the 


coupé. 

‘““Good-by."" I held out my hand. “You 
can trust me.”’ 

She returned the pressure with genuine 


warmth of gratitude and, as I turned to go, a 
thought struck me. 

“That flash!"" I exclaimed. 
flash of light mean?”’ 

She shivered apprehensively, drawing her 
cloak around her as though some recollection 
had chilled her to the marrow. 

“I do not know—it happened when—after 
I screamed- 

“T see.” 
it all now 


“‘What did the 


I said gravely. ‘Try and forget 


Good-by.”” 


HE first pale glimmer of dawn had appeared 

in the fo and I realized that further ac- 
tivities must be suspended for that night. I 
sought my room, not to sleep, but to concentrate 
with renewed vigor. 

The problem was to enter that room without 
police assistance. On the other hand, to force 
a burglarious entry via the hairdresser’s estab- 
lishment would simply put young Woosley on 
his guard and surprise was absolutely essential. 
It occurred to me, nevertheless, that I might 
learn something by a visit to the hairdresser's 
as a customer, though it seemed a remote chance. 

Accordingly, after a wash and change of 
clothing I breakfasted as early as the hotel 
amenities would permit and walked round the 
corner to Allard Row. The name over the 
hairdresser's shop was Felix, which conveyed 
nothing 

With my hand upon the door latch I was 
pulled up short by a notice that was scrawled 
in pencil upon a card behind the glass: 


Owing to the sudden death of M. Felix, business at 
this establishment is suspended. 


Between surprise and suspicion at this un- 
expected turn of events, I tried the door handle 
and found it locked. Every blind was drawn, 


and the deepest silence hung about the place. 

This was a definite check. 

I pondered my way along the Strand to Fleet 
Street, and, on an impulse, called in to see 
Graham Sparkbrook to relate my experiences 

“So you were right about the Alhambra,” | 
concluded, “I have found out that much. But 
as for dealing with it—"’ 

“There's only one way of dealing with ir,” 
he snapped. “Shoot the blackmailer—by ac 
cident!" 

“Excellent—for The Stentorgram,"’ I agreed 
sardonically. 

“We'd pay for your defense,’ he said coolly 
“However, if you've a better suggestion—' 

“I need help,’ I answered. “‘Some youngster 
with guts enough for a scrap and brains enough 
to avoid one. Incidentally he must be able 
to hold his tongue. You understand that 
everything I find in writing is going to be burnt 
—unread.”’ 

“Highly chivalrous of you. And how do you 
propose to unmask this villain if you destroy 
the evidence? Well, that’s your lookour, so 
long as you get the story.’ Sparkbrook 
pressed the bell on his desk and a clerk entered. 
“Send Kenrick here at once,"’ he ordered. 


peace my pocket I drew the bundle of ‘‘suicide 
cuttings’’ and turned them over until I found 
the case of Lady A. de L——. Detaching this 
cutting I handed it to Sparkbrook. 

“You recall that?’’ LTasked. ‘‘This woman's 
last message runs: ‘In one flash ha: come my 
ruin. There is no other way. Forg.ve me.’ 
Mark the words—‘In one flash’—What did 
she mean by that?’ 

Spatkbrook broke into a low whistle. ‘‘Why 
it’s as plain as the nose on your face, Logue! 
Flashlight, man. A photograph of the lady 
in compromising circumstances—"’ 

“Good God!—the swine!" 

a rubbed his hands together with 
professional poem. 

“A highly ingenious blackmailer, this 
Much better method than stealing letters.” 

““He must have a confederate, though,” | 
put in. 

“Not necessarily. With some arrangement 
of switches he could do it single-handed. Ah, 
Kenrick, come in. This is Major Logue. He 
wants an assistant and I have suggested you 
In fairness, however, I should point out that 
Major Logue is in the habit of getting very 
neatly killed once a week, so if you'd rather 
not assist him you'd better say so and you can 
do that society. wedding instead.” 

Kenrick smiled nervously and looked at me 
with embarrassing admiration. In as few words 
as possible I told him of the task in hand 

“Our job,"’ I concluded, “‘is to get into that 
hidden room. And it may be necessary to 
break the law to do it.”’ 

Kenrick fingered his chin thoughtfully. 

“You say they were d-dining in that room, 
Major Logue?"’ he asked stammeringly. 

I nodded. ‘‘So far as I could see and hear.”’ 

“Then how d-did the f-food get there?"’ 

I stared athim. This point hadn't struck me. 

“That's a poser,"’ I agreed, and then I remem- 
bered the rumbling sound I had heard before 
the clatter of plates and silver. 

‘There must be a food lift from the kitchen," 
I said. 

Kenrick looked down thoughtfully. 

“*My b-brother keeps p-pigs,’’ he said present- 
ly. 

I gazed at the lad. Graham Sparkbrook gave 
a short laugh, but I noticed, nevertheless, that 
he kept his eyes on Kenrick steadily. 

‘*My brother f-feeds his p-pigs on swill,’’ the 
youth continued in the same reflective key. 
“He g-gets the swill from hotels. All the 


Strand and P-piccadilly hotels." 
I began to see light. Young Kenrick was no 
fool 


“We might collect it f-for him, and g-get 
into the Alhambra k-kitchen that way.’ 

“By Gad!"’ I cried, sla ping him violently 
on the back. “The very ideal” 

Then we thrashed out the details. 

As a precaution, I decided to vacate my room 
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at the Alhambra in favor of my old lodgings in 
Bloomsbury and that night, at least, I slept 


in peace 


T HALF past four a. m. my alarm clock 
fAshrilled me into wakefulness. I omitted 
to shave and arrayed myself in the shabby 
clothes of my old tramping days 

Walking through the carly morning murk 
brought me to Villiers Street, Strand, and there, 
incredibly disguised, I beheld the youth 
Kenrick. Not content with merely the foulest 
suit of clothes I had ever beheld, he was sporting 
a huge black eye-shade that gave him a striking 
resemblance to an cighteenth-century pirate 
His language, as he conversed with the garbage 
collector exactly harmonized with his appear- 
ance 

I clambered into the driver's seat. After 
I had mastered the controls, Kenrick climbed up 
beside me and we rattled up the hill of Villiers 
Street in to the Strand, leaving the respectable 
driver gazing doubtfully after us 

The Alhambra kitchen entrance was reached 
through a yard in Covenant Street at the rear 
of the hotel. I reversed the big truck through 
the yard gates with commendable skill and we 
were greeted by a brawny female who was 
sloshing buckets of dirty water out of the sunken 
doorway 

“ “Ul-lo!"’ she ejaculated at the sight of us 
“Don't tell me as old Bill Scurr ‘as gone and 
got the push!"’ 

“Not ‘im,”’ [ grinned, leaping down. *'Av- 
ing a ‘oliday ‘e is. Wife's just ‘ad triplets."’ 

Leaving Kenrick to elaborate various interest- 
ing details about the mythical triplets, I stepped 
down into the kitchen. First, I withdrew the 
key from its lock and made an impression of it 
on a lump of putty within an old tobacco tin 
Pocketing the tin I replaced the key and carried 
out the first bin containing the waste food 
Kenrick paused in his interesting conversation 
to assist me in tipping the bin into the tank 
on our truck and, according to plan, resumed 
the discussion while I returned for the next bin 

This time ( made a rapid survey of the base- 
ment layout. The oven ranges stretched along 
under the ballroom floor. There were various 
food lifts to the restaurant, but none, so far as 
I could see, that would ascend to the concealed 
room. I paced the entire length of the deserted 
kitchen and calculated that the area did, in fact, 
extend to beneath the concealed room and that 
in consequence there must be some means 
whereby supplies could be sent up 

Along the Alard Row wall of the kitchen 
were the electric light fuse box and long rows 
of recessed shelves and cupboards, revealing 
piled masses of crockery and pewter. On an 
inspiration I began tapping the woodwork at 
the back of each cupboard in turn. Number 
one, two and three were dead solid. The 
fourth rang hollow 

Satisfied, I closed all the cupboards and 
carried out the last bin. The reconnaissance 
was complete 

Within two minutes we were back again in 
Alard Row clattering towards the Strand 

“A good morning s work, Kenrick." 

“You f-found the lift?’ 

“I think so. We'll confirm that to-night— 
if the key can be made in time.” 


FTER we had handed over the garbage 
truck to its proper charge, we returned to 
my Bloomsbury lodgings for breakfast, and to 
elaborate our plan of campaign 
There was, of course, no absolute certainty 
that the concealed room at the Alhambra 
would receive a guest that particular night, 
but the plan we adopted was one that could be 
acted on as soon as we were definitely aware 
of the Honorable Egbert’s sinister activities 
it was arranged that I should enter the Alhambra 
lounge in my character of dyspeptic gentleman 
and keep an eye on the Honorable Egbert's 
movements, and that Kenrick was to loaf on the 
Street selling matches. Each of us was to 
Carry a black silk mask in our pockets ard a 
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smal] autcomauic pistol. A key was made from 
the impression I had taken in putty and in 
addition we purchased a length of strong thin 
cord—for emergencies 

At nine that evening, I lounged through the 
Alhambra's revolving doors in the manner of an 
old habitué—I could almost call myself that! 
and ordered a cocktail. The Honorable Egbert 
was conversing gracefully with a sleck young 
Jewess 

Dancing was in full swing by ten o'clock and 
later, swelled by the after-theater contingent, 
developed into acrush. I had much ado through 
all this smart surge of humanity to keep my 
lounge lizard under continuous observation 

And later 
my watchfulness became rewar 
orable Egbert was seated at a discreet table in 
the restaurant with the girl. She was a stranger 
to me and to this day I do not know her name, 
but her eyes were large and vague and morbid 
ominous and familiar portents. It was enough 
I collected my hat and coat, without haste, and 
assed through the revolving doors. In the 
Strand, I purchased a box of matches from a dis- 
reputable-looking loafer 

“He's up to his tricks again,”’ I murmured 
“Too early for us, though. You'd better stick 
here till I come back.*’ 

The loafer nodded and spat on the pavement 
I moved on 

In my lodgings I changed from evening dress 
to a suit of shabby dark clothes with a spotted 
neckclozh in place of a collar and a tweed cap 
flattened on the top as worn by the Covent Gar- 
den market toiler. By the time I rejoined Ken- 
rick the Alhambra lights were dimmed and its 
kitchen staff, such as did not sleep on the prem- 
ises, were issuing from the yard gates in Covenant 
Street. Then the gates were y are and locked 
by some one from within. A distant clock 
struck two and silence descended 

Kenrick chuckled softly, eager to begin. I 
shot a quick glance up and down the street and 
hoisted him to the stone coping of the wall. Ina 
moment I had joined him, and we stood within 
the yard unlacing our shoes and adjusting black 
silk masks 

From the sunken kitchen door came the tiniest 
glimmer of light, but every one of the barred 
windows had been shuttered. For perhaps five 
minutes we listened, crouching against the door, 


it must have been ary midnight— | 
ed. The Hon- | 


and caught presently a soft, —— sound of | 


activity within. I felt for my key and slipped it 
noiselessly into the lock. It had been well 
greased and turned with a barely perceptible 


click. 
‘wy !” I whispered, and thrust open the 

i door. There was a sudden exclamation 
from within as we bounded forward. 

“Keep quiet!’’ I ordered savagely, 
shoot!"" 

But I almost laughed at the sight that met our 
eyes. A solitary undersized little man with 
round cherubic countenance and neat 
mustaches, who stood, arms upraised, gibber- 
ing with frantic terror. Upon the table at his 
side were certain elegant dishes in the course of 
preparation 

“Shut that door, Kenrick! Now—"’ I ad- 
dressed the little chef. ‘‘Do as you are told and 
we will spare your miserable life." 

He licked his trembling lips and nodded 
speechlessly. I have no doubt we looked very 
terrifying 

‘‘We are not here to kill more people than is 
strictly necessary. What is your contemptible 
name? 

“Lucien, m'sieur.”’ 

“How long have you been assisting in this 
iniquity, Lucien?’ 

The little man’s eyes opened wide 

“It is no iniquity, m'sieur. An affair of the 
heart merely He shrugged his shoulders and 
glanced expressively up at the ceiling. “‘A little 
affair, cela tout!”’ 

‘“We won't argue the point,"’ I said abruptly 
“Keep an eye on him, Kenrick." 

With cheerful brutality Kenrick thrust the 
barrel of his automatic against the little chef's 
white apron, while I examined the food-lift that 


“or we 


waxed | 
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was now revesled by the removal of the shelves 
within the cupboard I had tested that morning 
By removing its center shelf I was able to cramp 
myself into the restricted space and Ms ypowe! 
working at the rope recessed in one side, could 
force the lift to ascend. It made me smile grimly 
to picture the effect of my arrival on the Hon- 
an Egbert. Instead of a succulent meal he 
would be confronted by 
with an automatic pistol. 

But the lift came to rest in utter darkness. 

I held my breath and waited, listening. No 
sound stirred the silence save the hooting of a 
taxi-cab in the Strand. I felt for my flashlight 
and swept it round the empty room. It was a 
long, narrow gallery of a place, hung with 
heavy red hangings that threw into sharp relief 
the sensuous statuary groups that decorated it 
I crawled out of the lift and the thick carpet 
deadened my footsteps with an effect of stealthi- 
that accorded with the room's sinister 
purpose. There was a door which led down a 
hight of stone steps, SS to the cellars 
and thence to the hairdresser’s shop opposite 

The furniture of the room consisted of an ex- 
quisite Louis Quinze inlaid table, two chairs and 
a couch, and a bureau of the same workmanship 
I made an inspection of the walls behind the 
plush hangings, and discovered, recessed, a small 
ee a dark room, complete in every 
detail. So that Sparkbrook’s theory as to the 
meaning of the flashlight was correct. But, 
neither camera nor flashlight apparatus was 
visible 

I tested the bureau, found it locked and forced 
the lock with a screw-driver, callously splinter- 
ing the beautiful woodwork. Within the Seen, 
were a set of account books in limp leather, 
wherein every entry was in code, a small packet 
of film negatives which I pocketed for future 
examination and a file of photographs sufficiently 
compact to be carried in a vest pocket. I gave 
one glance at these photographs, and as long as I 
live I hope it may never be my lot to gaze on 
such tragic brutalities again 


a masked man armed 


ness 


OOKING at them, | swore between set teeth 
that I would not rest until the fiend who 
could torture women thus should meet with his 
deserts. And then, as I placed the file of photo- 
graphs in my pocket, | caught sight of an en- 
velope addressed to “Simon du Maresq, Esq., 
Pevenden Towers, Sussex. Private."’ 

Without hesitation I ripped open the envelope 
Inside was a check made out in tavor of Simon du 
Maresq for twenty-five thousand pounds, and 
signed Egbert Woosley. No missive of any sort 
accompanied the check, whose date coincided 
with the date of du Maresq's disappearance 

Now the whole pitiful truth stood revealed as 
clear as daylight. Here was the source of the 
vanished millionaire’s wealth. With the sums 
extorted from victimized women he had created 
the vast city business with which his name was 
associated. The vileness of young Woosley, the 
willing tool, was as nothing to the vileness of 
this man who could pose to the world as a para- 
gon of financial virtue, the courted of princes 
and peers, the generous philanthropist—the 
husband, God help her, of Iris! 

Quite sick with disgust I tore the check to 
pieces. I ransacked the bureau of its entire con- 
tents and piled them into the food-lift, adding, 
as an afterthought, the file of photographs and 
negatives in my pocket. Then I sent the lift 
downwards with a scrawled note to Kenrick in- 
structing him to destroy the lot in the oven fire 
After that I fele better. 

But there was still work to do. Whether or 
not Egbert Woosley was the power behind 
these activities, he had still to be dealt with in 
some manner or other. I had caused to be de- 
stroyed the legal evidence against him, so he was 
technically free of the law, but he was going to 
get a thorough thrashing that should make bin 
sorry he was born. So much I decided. 

Flashing my light round the room I met the 
grinning countenance of Pan, whose grotesque 
features had seemed to leer at me through the 
ventilator during my vigil on the ballroom roof. 
There was something Forribly evil about the 
little screwed-up eyes and open-mouthed mirth. 
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The flash of my light caught a metallic glint in 
the upraised ood’ ther Bripped the pipes and, 
moving closer, I saw that a thin wire ran from a 
terminal down the arm to the foot of the figure 
whence it vanished in the thick pile carpet. 
Further inspection revealed a minute and 
cunningly contrived flashlight apparatus con- 
cealed within the reeds of Pan's pipes. A little 
grayish powder demonstrated that all was in 
readiness for the next victim. The wire, I ob- 
served, emerged from the carpet by the table and 
terminated in a switch beneath the table leaves, 
so that the execrable Egbert Woosley would be 
able to make the exposure at his own chosen 
moment 
But where was the camera? Curiously, I ap- 
proached the statue of Pan again and peered into 
the open mouth, flashing my light into its 
cavity. The flashlight was reflected back from 
the convex surface of a tiny lens. I saw then 
that the head of Pan was hinged in two halves. 
Staring at the diabolical ingenuity, an idea 
came to me. With my knife I cut the thin elec- 
tric flex at the foot of the statue and, keeping the 
wires carefully apart, scraped away the insula- 
tion. By bringing together the two bared wires 
I had it in my power to fire the charge from a 
place of concealment behind the plush hangings. 
My preparations were barely completed when 
there came the sound of abinel voices. I 
switched out my light and waited. 


HERE came a click, and the room was filled 

with softly shaded light. From between the 
folds of the plush hangings I saw the Honorable 
Egbert Woosley sauntering into the room, grin- 
ning in his own fatuous manner 

The girl was his companion of the ballroom 
that night. There was no laughter nor grief, no 
fear nor shame nor passion in her eyes. Every 
fiber of her was acquiescent. It made me sick to 
see the man bend forward to pat her cheek, and 
then to kiss her full on the mouth 

“What about a spot of supper, Mimi, old 
thing?’’ he suggested in his idiotic phraseology. 
“By Jove, you look quite squiffy! Must sit up 
and take a little nourishment. He, he!"’ 

I saw him walk to the lift shaft and press an 
electric bell three times. Then, with a pensive 
grin at the girl, he drew from his breast pocket a 

ittle leather case. From the case he extracted a 
tiny hypodermic syringe. Fascinated, I saw him 
amble towards her and lift her white arm. 

“A little pick-me-up, y'know, Mimi,’ he 
murmured softly. “Do you no end of good. 
Simply wonderful stuff for making little girls 
lively. Simply wonderful—" 

The moment had come. With gritted teeth, I 

ressed together the two wires in my hand. 

here was a sudden blinding flash and a sharp 
oath of surprise. At top speed I wrenched open 
the head of Pan and pulled out the little folding 
camera within it. Before he had recovered from 
the shock, blinking his eyes dazedly, I had 
dropped the camera down the lift shaft and had 
him covered with my automatic pistol. 

“Good Gad!"’ he said limply. ““The sleuth! 
Ghastly fright you gave me!"’ 

I walked to the girl and shook her roughly by 
the shoulder. Then I flung the door open. 

‘Get out, you little fool!"’ I oanel.t 

The words seemed to galvanize her into life. 
She started up, staring from one to the other of 
us with newly awakened alarm. 

‘Better cut along now, Mimi,"’ murmured the 
Honorable Egbert languidly, replacing the 
deadly little syringe in its case and pocketing the 
case. “Till the next merry mecting!”’ 

I slammed the door on the frightened girl and 
heard the scuffling of her footsteps echo along 
the oy below 

‘Poor little Mimi,"’ observed the Honorable 
Egbert, “You quite scared her. Dashed bad 
manners, I call ir.”’ 

“I am going to give you a damned good hid- 
ing,’ 1 said abruptly. ‘‘Understand? I am going 
to batter you.”” 

“Oh, I say, y’'know—"’ 

Pocketing my pistol I advanced on him. He 
backed toward the wall and stood there, his 
hands behind him. 

“By Jove, did you smash that bureau?’ His 


pale eyes wandered to the splintered wood work 
in disapproval. ‘Can't have that sort of thing, 
y' know.”" 

The man puzzled me by his fatuous noncha- 
lance. For a moment the idea crossed my brain 
that he might be mad. But mad or bad he was 
going to get his thrashing. I advanced closer, 
fists clenched. 

“*Doin’ a fearful lot of damage one way and 
another. Not a bad disguise yours, though. 
Dashed nearly took me in for the moment."’ 

I stared at him, frowning. It was difficult to 
decide where the imbecile ended and the criminal 
began. 

I thought suddenly of those poor victimized 
women, the shameful photographs—and the 
sharp recollection stung me to action. 

“You blasted cad!"" I cried, raising my fists. 

“Stop!” 

I swung round at the sound of a woman's 
voice. Standing in the doorway with leveled 
revolver was the Countess. 

“*Phew!"" the Honorable Egbert fished out an 
exquisite silk handkerchief and mopped his 
brow. “About time, too! Getting an absolute 
bally nuisance y'know."’ 

My hand flew to my pocket. 

“Keep still, please, Major Logue,’’ the woman 
= out, her brilliant eyes dancing wickedly. 
“Why will you meddle in these affairs that do 
not concern you? You are young and life is 
sweet. It is a pity for you to die.’ 

“A great pity,’ I agreed coolly, though my 
heart was sick with fear. “‘And the suggestion 
seems a little crude from a woman of your— 
finesse. For instance, dead men do tell tales.”’ 

“But you will not,"’ she answered, with a 
charming smile, as though reassuring me. ‘'I 
will arrange that, Major apie. Proceed, Com- 
rade Egbert, if you please!" 

The Honorable Egbert produced the tiny hypo- 
dermic syringe once more from its case and sidled 
towards me. 

All the lights went out. The room was in 
itch darkness. I dropped to the floor a second 

fore the Countess fired two shots in my 
direction 

I crawled towards where Egbert had been 
standing and threw my fist out in a general circle. 

“Quick—Comrade Egbert,’ I heard the Coun- 
tess whisper. 


OTSTEPS could be heard hastening to the 

corridor. I jumped to my feet and dashed to 
a door that was slammed shut just as I reached it. 
They had locked it from the other side. Sud- 
denly the rays of a flashlight were cast around 
the room. 

““G-god! I thought they k-killed you."’ It 
was Kenrick’s voice. 

“If the lights hadn't gone off, heaven knows 
what they would have done to me."’ Then it 
occurred to me. “rou pulled the fuses?’ I 
asked 

“Yes,"” he stuttered, ‘after you had g-gone up 
the I-lift, I tied up the c-cook and p-put him 
away in a c-cupboard. It got him out of the 
w-way. I heard the lift come down and after 
r-reading your n-note I burned all those p-papers 


and things. 
“Good” I murmured, “‘then what.” 
“Then I heard a lot of t-talking upstairs and 


decided you were in a b-bit of a hole. So! 
s-started p-pulling out all the fuses from the 
f-fuse box so as to p-put all the lights out. Be- 
cause if I'd come up the lift with the lights on 
they'd have p-potted me."” 

I nodded approval at his good judgment. 
“You certainly would have been ported,” I 
agreed. “‘Go on.” 

“I p-pulled myself up in the lift and h-here I 


“And the camera?”’ I asked. 
didn’t burn it." 

“N-no.”” He reached into his coat pocket. 
“Here it is.” 

I took the camera and slid it into my pocket. 

“There is a negative in it I want developed,” I 
told Kenrick. ‘‘It is a perfect presentation of the 
Honorable Egbert’s lineaments and depicts that 
apparently innocuous —— lizard with a hypo 
dermic syringe in his hand, about to discharge 
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the contents into a woman's bare arm. Damn- 
ing evidence.” 

Nothing could be gained further by staying 
there. A few hours’ sleep would refresh both of 
us. In the morning I would report my most re- 
cent adventure to Sparkbrook. The idea of 
sleep was heartily approved by Kenrick. We 
lowered ourselves to the kitchen. 

“W-what'll we do with the c-cook?"’ Kenrick 
asked as we started for the door. ‘‘C-can't leave 
him locked in that c-cupboard forever." 

“Better release him,” I said. “He has no 
more knowledge of their plans than we have."’ 

Kenrick opened the cupboard, removed the 
gag and bonds from the little Frenchman 

“Oh, m'sieur,"” he started, “‘you are too 
good. Thank you, m’sieur, thank you.’ 

‘Enough,’’ I commanded. ‘‘Turn your face 
to the wall and stand there for five minutes.” 

Lucien obeyed instantly. Quietly we closed 
the kitchen door behind us. I shot a quick 
glance around the yard. We found our shoes, 
pocketed the biack masks, jumped over the stone 
coping of the wall and started walking to my 
ilaiaee. 


THE following morning Kenrick and I, after 

a late breakfast, proceeded to the office of The 
Stentorgram 

I explained our adventures of the night before 
to Graham Sparkbrook 

‘Excellent,’ he said, clapping his hands. 
“I'm glad the Countess and the Honorable Eg- 
bert escaped. As far as The Stentorgram is con- 
cerned the situation is admirable."’ 

From a news standpoint—yes. But from an- 
other standpoint it was not so admirable. I was 
thinking of Iris. 

“Let these interesting people continue to sup- 
ply us with copy and we don t care two straws if 
they are never caught.”’ 

That was the view of Sparkbrook, a man who 
had a column of type inside him instead of a 
heart 

‘*Personally,’’ I said, rising, ‘‘I mean to dis- 
cover where they are. By hook or crook St 
Clare must be found. As for young Woosley, I 
intend to have his blood.” 

I strolled wearily along Fleet Street into the 
Strand, staring pensively at the Alhambra facade 
in passing seless to linger here: the place 
would be stripped bare of clues. Where, then, 
should I turn? I thought suddenly of Iris and 
resolved to go to her. There would be sym- 
pathy, hiendchip : 

“Thank God!’ exclaimed a low, agitated 
voice from behind. *‘I have found you!"’ 

I swung round in surprise, to find myself 
facing the girl who had been Egbert Woosley's 
victim in the secret room 

“You! Is there anything wrong?” 

She nodded urgently. ‘‘I have waited here for 
hours hoping to see you. You promised that | 
should suffer no more and—"’ 

“I did not boast,"’ I answered gently, “I have 
drawn his fangs. He cannot harm you now.” 

She opened the little vanity bag she carried 
and snatched out a folded paper. “Read that." 

lopened the paper. It was a blank sheet. She 
stared at the thing, wide-eyed with astonish- 
ment. 

“The vanished writing,’ I smiled. “‘I have 
met this trick before. A sign of extreme dis- 
cretion."’ 

“But it said—it was a threat. Unless I give 
him two thousand pounds tonight in cash, he 
will send a—a photograph to my husband."’ 

“A blackmailing letter which you cannot pro- 
duce as evidence. But neither has he the evi- 
dence he threatens you with. It is pure bluff 
You may rest easy." 

“You are sure?" She watched me anxiously 

“I am quite sure. But you will keep the ap- 
pointment tonight, nevertheless."’ 

“Keep it!"’ She stared wonderingly. 

“Yes, with a sealed envelope containing— 
= paper. Give him the envelope and leave 
nog me. Where is the appointment to be 

ept? 

‘In Pimlico, at the corner of Myrtle Place, at 
half past one.”’ 
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“The discretion is well-marked! An obscure 
time and place. You may trust me and I hope 
the whole affair will be a jolly good lesson to 
you.” 

' “Yes,”’ she said, very meekly, and turning, 
walked up the Strand. 


Al TWENTY-FIVE minutes past one o'clock 

I strolled casually across the murky opening 
of Myrtle Place and saw the figure of a man 
standing in one of the recessed doorways. With 
averted head I passed beyond his vision and 
waited. The place was uncannily quiet and 
deserted at that hour of the night. A woman, 
furred and muffled entered the alley of Myrtle 
Place. Instinctively I realized that this was my 
unknown proteg<e. 

There came the low sound of voices. I took a 
pace forward and saw the pair of them in the 
shadow. Quickly, the woman thrust a white 
envelope at the man and retraced her steps 

Presently the man slunk out, his coat collar 
turned high above his ears, hands deep-thrust 
into pockets. Breaking into a quick walk, he 
made his way to Sloane Square before he seased 
that he was being followed. He veered round 
from the direction he had taken and ran with 
extraordinary swiftness down the Chelsea Bridge 
Road. My answer to this manoeuvre was to hail 
a taxi from the Sloane Square rank. 

‘Keep that man in sight,"’ I whispered, ‘‘and 
I'll pay double fare." 

The driver grinned pleasurably. Before we 
had gone fifty yards I saw my quarry leap into 
a near-by taxi and head for the embankment. In 
an incredibly short space of time both taxis were 
racing along the Thames side toward Millbank 
at forty miles an hour. 

Presently I caught the gleam of water. What 
stream that was I never knew; perhaps it was 
some part of the Surrey Canal. We were ap- 
proaching a steel girder-bridge, with its track of 
trolley lines glistening in the dimmed arc-lights. 
And then, on the crest of the bridge's span, the 
leading taxi halted 

Barely halted; in an instant it had shot for- 
ward once more. Yet the red tail light had 
paused for just one second and in the gloom I had 
an impression of a hastily opened door that was 
almost instantly slammed again. Thena a 


figure. Without ee my driver to stop, 
jumped from the taxi and fell sprawling on the 
bridge. 


IGH above me in the network of steel I saw 
a shadow move. And it seemed that the 

shadow had eyes that were now staring fear- 
fully at me 

The trolley lights twinkled out of sight. In 
the far distance, approaching at a slow walk, 
was a solitary constable. I arose and ran to the 
archway of a tall warehouse and stared across 
the bridge at that oncoming policeman, while 
the shadowy figure above stared down on me 
In my hands were the powers of legal justice, 
and yet I hesitated. Were I to give that trem- 
bling shadow into the clutch of the law, how 
would they deal with him? Save for the single 
instance provided by my flashlight photograph, 
every evil deed he had contrived would go un- 
punished. This man whose deviltries had ruined 
the lives of so many women might suffer no 
more than a short term of imprisonment. And 
he merited nothing less than death. The ex- 
tinction one metes out to a loathsome reptile 

And then, in the queer, sudden way that an 
idea is born I saw how to deal with the matter 

Turning, I dived through the black archway 
of the warehouse into the yard beyond, flashin 
my light cautiously round until I Rane 
something that would be suitabie for my pur- 

se. It was a length of light chain such as is 
used for bale-hoists. Picking up the chain I re- 
turned to the street and glanced up. The shadow 
had not moved 

At the far end of the bridge the police-con- 
stable appeared to be — across the street in 
deep preoccupation. Swiftly, silently, I looped 
one end of the chain through the steel lattice of 
the bridge, and then, ean oh clear, measuring 
the distance coolly with my eye, flung the chain 
upwards against the live trolley-wire. 
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There was a flash, a sharp cry from the dark- 
ness above, and then something hurtled through 
the air, to fall with a dull splash into the stream 
below 


N HOUR later at The Stentorgram office | 
caught the night editor in time for a stop- 
press item 
No, it’s not a scoop,’ I said wearily. “Can't 
give you scoops every blessed day. But if you 
send a cub reporter along to the river police 
headquarters, it might result in a little para- 
aph of interest to certain society ladies 
Suicide of the Honorable Egbert Woosley." ** 


ET it seemed that I had accomplished noth- 
ing. Despite the death of the Honorable 

Egbert Wane, despite the purging of the 
Alhambra Hotel, the merciless and incessant 
hounding of the Countess Loreta Mazzini and 
her cutthroat hireling, the will that opposed us 
remained dauntless and inexorable. I could 
hardly forbear admiration for the courage of this 
strange being who was prepared to climb to the 
uttermost limit of sacrifice to achieve her pur- 
pose 

Was she, after all, to win? I had exhausted 
the weapons in my armory and only Iris's full 
confidence might forge me a new one 

I found Iris changed; full of a quiet resolve 

‘*My dear,’ she took my hands in hers. ““There 
must be no more of these sacrifices for the worth- 
less existence of one woman. You are a great- 
hearted fried, but it is noc right that you should 
suffer for the crime of others." 


‘Iris,’ I said firmly “Tl suffer for your 
numerous crimes as much as | choose."’ 
She sighed 


“I had hoped against hope that David would 
be found, but now it is his life or—the ruin of 
us both. Oh, we were mad! Mad to do this 
thing!"’ She collected herself with an effort. “‘I 
told you, Phil, what my life had been, the urtter- 
most misery a woman could endure. When 
Simon discovered the sort of girl he had married 

‘a white-faced puling coward’ he called me, 
since I could never aid him in his hard schemings 
for power and position—he grew cruel past all 
imagining. I became what he convinced me I 
was: a bloodless, neurotic futility, drifting 
towards drugs and suicide. If you knew Simon 
as « knew him,” she shivered, ‘‘you would un- 
derstand And then—David came." 

“About time, too,’’ I interjected scowling 

“Yet he seemed powerless. So utterly had my 
individuality sunk into Simon's that I could 
never bring myself to confide in David. He 
would wait about for me, trying in his dear 
clumsy way to draw me out, to help me. And I 
was dumb. Until, one day, Simon broke my 
wrist." 

I stifled 2 curse 

She smiled a little. ‘‘I hardly minded that, 
Phil. Physical pain is not the hardest. He had 
lost his temper and wrenched my arm in a fit of 
savagery. I had to pretend to the servants and 
the pale that it was an accident. But David 
refused to believe me and dragged out the whole 
story of my married life. And then he went to 
Simon.” 

Iris shut her eyes for a moment and her fingers 
twined themselves tightly together. “‘Can you 
not imagine what happened? David in his hot, 
reckless anger, Simon in his cold fury, advising 
David to mind his own business. And then the 
reaction of their quarrel—on me! I think I 
learned the meaning of hell in the days that 
followed. 

“Then David declared that he would take me 
away from it all. I should stand it no longer 
One day, late in the afternoon, my husband left 
for Maygrave Square without taking me with 
him. It was an unusual respite from his presence 
and I decided to go to my brother, though Simon 
had practically forbidden me the vicarage. To 
my disappointment David was away, had 
driven out in his two-seater car. I returned to 
the Towers. About half past seven that same 
night David came to me, his eyes alight with 
excitement. 

“Get on your prettiest frock, Iris,” he said, 
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*Trisi’’ 


‘you are coming to town with me. We shall 
dine together at the smartest restaurant in Lon- 
don. Don't ask any questions. Do as I say, and 
I will explain later." 

"His strange elation magnetized me. I did as 
he ordered, and I suppose the unusual! excitement 
of it sent some color into my face for he declared 
that he had never seen me look so well. We had 
the big limousine brought round and drove up 
to town as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

“Then on the way he told me what he had 
done. Phil, it was madness! Sheer, glorious 
madness! Only a man demented by the spec- 
tacle of another man's inhumanity could have 
reverted to the primitive as David had done in 
his blind anger against Simon. He had fol- 
lowed Simon's car on the London Road, intend- 
ing when darkness fell, to hold him up and then 
to overpower him—he has the strength of two 
Simons— After that he—but I am going too fast. 
Phil! There was Providence helping him that 
night, for Simon stopped on the way at a 
doctor's." 

“Dr. Charles Oxen!"’ 

“Yes, Dr. Charles Oxen. 
to us, until—"" 

‘Until I explained it. The poison. Go on, 
Iris, I will explain more presently.” 

“When the car started again David could see 
that there were now two people in it and it 
seemed a hopeless task, but in a little while he 
came upon the car at the roadside with Simon 
alone and almost unconscious. There was no 
need for force or violence. He simply carried 
Simon to his own car and made a rough dummy 
figure out of his overcoat and hat to replace 
him—"’ 

“Good Lord!"" I ejaculated 

She looked at me in surprise 

“It was a clever trick. I was completely de- 
ceived.”’ 

“You—" 
derstand 

For the life of me I could not repress a chuckle. 
“It's my story now,"’ I said, and let her have it: 
from the footsore and hungry tramp who sat on a 
five-barred gate opposite (Dr. Oxen's house, to 
the elegant young man dining at the Alhambra 
restaurant, drinking in the beauty of Simon du 
Maresq's wife at an adjoining table. 

‘And this,’ I concluded, “‘is my opportunity 
of paying back the sum of forty-two pounds ten 
shillings in notes, borrowed from a man_who 
wouldn't have tossed me sixpence in his waking 
hours."" I pulled out an envelope, sealed, and 
addressed to Simon du Maresq, Esq., and 
handed it to her. ‘‘It has been the means of a 
fresh start in life to me, Iris."’ 

She took it, hesitated, and then thrust it back 
atme. “‘Keep it, Phil. Or give it to him. Oh, 
my dear, this story of yours! Why should Fate 
conspire to bring us two together only to force 
us apart? You have come into my life, bux Phil, 
I have ruined my life. David's madness and 
mine! If only I had had the strength to undo 
the harm before it was too late. That woman—" 
she broke off and shuddered. ‘‘She knew!"’ 

I nodded. *“‘You had not reckoned with her, 
Iris. Or perhaps you did not know.” 

“No. But there were whispers. And then 
that room—Simon would have had no scandal. 
It would all be done decently. Systematically," 
she laughed in a way that chilled my blood. 
‘Well, I have had my freedom, Phil, and now I 
must go back."’ 

““No—Iris, never that!"’ 

‘My dear, am I to expect mercy from Simon— 
after this?" 


That was a mystery 


Tris!" 


she knitted her brows, ‘I don't un- 


WAS silent. But I registered an oath, never- 

theless, that so long as I drew breath Iris 
should never return to Simon du Maresq. 

“But he must be freed,"’ I said, ‘if your broth- 
er’s life is to be saved. That woman will not 
scruple—I use her own words— Heavens! What 
a pair they will make, she and Simon. Affin- 
ities, if such soul mates ever existed!"’ 

Iris nodded, her lips set in the expression I had 
noticed on entering the room. ‘He shall be 
freed, I have arranged it. David shut him up as 
one Cages a beast unfit to be at large, there to 


end his days. David—who would not harm a 
fly—in his madness did this. Phil, it has meant 
disaster to us, but I am proud of him." 

“We will go together,’ I said. “‘What is it 
you have arranged?" 

“I sent a message—to the Personal Column of 
The Stentorgram. She will read The Stenror- 
gram.” Iris’s lips broke into a momentary 
smile at the thought. ‘““The message runs: 
‘Simon for David. Noon. 29." 

““At Maygrave Square?” 

“Yes, the house is empty. It is better for the 
purpose. You will help me through it all?" 

“'T will never leave your side,’’ | vowed 

She rose and rang the bell. The butler entered 

“Please have the Armstrong sent round 
Parker.” 

“Very good, madam.’ 
softly. 

Within ten minutes I heard the hum of the 

werful engine in the street below. Iris in a 
ur-lined leather coat and leather motoring hat 
met me at the lift and I thought I had never seen 
her look so desirable, though her face was 
white with controlled unhappiness. 

At the curb the big Armstrong was throbbing 
impatiently and the chauffeur sprang forward to 
open the door. 

“I shall not need you this evening, Simmons 
Major Logue will drive." 

“Yes, madam."" The man closed the door on 
us, saluted and walked away with evident relief 

The big Armstrong threaded its way swiftly 
through the crowded streets. Already it was 
dark and a threat of rain hung in the air. As we 
broke into open country the rain came, lashing 
against the windshield in a spitting fury. A 
wicked night, somehow in keeping with our 
mission to set free a wicked man. 


The butler withdrew 


A length we shot through the little village 
and I swung the wheel towards Pevenden 


Towers. But Iris checked me. 
“Not there, my dear. To the church.” 
“The church!"’ Obediently I jammed on the 


brakes and reversed back into the main road 
again. This was no time for —— questions 
I ran the car on to the grass border flanking the 
churchyard wall and helped her out. Then | 
switched off the lights. Iris led the way as we 
crept softly under the worn old porch, through 
the iron-bound oak door that had surely never 
witnessed a stranger mission. From her motor- 
ing coat she drew a tiny flashlight and we stole 
along the aisle as if fearful of waking to life the 
grotesque effigies of bygone worthies. At the 
vestry door she halted and took my hand 

“It is good-by now, Philip.”’ 

“It shall never be good-by, Iris,’’ I answered. 

‘Oh, my dear—'’ She stopped, and I could 
see the tears in her eyes. With a little gesture of 
infinite despair she entered the vestry and I fol- 
lowed. The beam of the flashlight illuminated 
the tiny place showing it bare save for a single 
table and chair, a locked cupboard, and upon the 
tombstone-flagged floor a hempen mat. | gazed 
around, puzzled. Then she drew aside the mat 
and revealed an ancient stone whose barely de- 
cipherable inscription read: ‘‘Here lyeth ye 
most excellent and puissant knighte Sir Alurei 
de Hanleghe, Obiit, 1547."" 

In a second I remembered. . . . That night at 
the Alhambra restaurant. . . . The brother's 
mocking toast. . . . The sister's apprehension 
at the words. 

‘“Here!"’ I muttered. 

Iris nodded. “‘It is a smuggler’s vault. Davil 
found it, by accident—see!"* she bent and inserted 
her little finger into a crack, anny flat iron 
hasp to view. “Lift it for me, Phil. Ir is 
heavy." 

I tugged at the thing and slowly swung up the 
stone on the pivot. Beneath it was coiled a 
modern rope ladder for descent into the cavern- 
ous darkness below. 

Simon!" Iris whispered. “‘Simon!"’ 

Only silence answered her. “Simon.” Iris 
knele down, and then louder, **‘Simon!"’ 

But no answer came. Taking the flashlight 
from her shaking fingers I lay flat—it shone into 
the recesses beneath. The place seemed a maze 
of stone angles and shadowy corners. I could 
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see a strip of carpet—a chair, a folding table on 
which stood the remains of a meal. A number of 
books and stores of provisions littered the 
shelves 

“Wait,”” I said to Iris, and unrolled the rope 
ladder into the opening, groping with my feet 
for its rungs. I reached the bottom and with 
growing uneasiness I started to explore the 
place. There was a deep recess in one wall, a 
place of heavy shadow. Into it I flashed the 
torch, to recoil, stifling a cry of horror. For, 

otesquely propped against the masonry, his 
egs sprawling along the floor, was the body of 
Simon du Maresq, dead, with a little round hole 
through his forehead. 


“DHIL!"” Ic was Iris’s voice above me and the 
sound helped to pull me together. I ran 
back to the rope ladder and clambered up. 

Her eyes fixed themselves on mine. Tel me 
—he is—dead?"’ 

I nodded. ‘‘You must leave this job to me 
now. Go to the Towers for the night—and 
trust me." 

‘But my dear—?"’ 

I parried her questions. ‘‘Come, I will take 
you there. Afterwards I must see this thing 
through alone. There is David to think of.” 

She understood, and I led her, trembling from 
the church and through the tiny graveyard 
towards the wicket gate that led to Pevenden 
Towers by a private lane. She returned the 
pressure of my hand in token of her trust and 
confidence, and there I left her. There was much 
to be dors 

Had I possessed David's strength the task 
would have been simplified, but to me the dead 
millionaire’s weight was a formidable load in- 
deed. As I carried the stiff body from the 
church to the car my mind went back to that 
other time when, believing him dead, I had set 
about this identical deed. Strange that history 
should repeat itself in so brief a space! 

The rain had ceased, and a gathering mist 
made driving difficult, but I had no occasion for 
speed. Before me lay the most perilous part of 
my task and the hour was early yet. Too early 
for stealthy deeds in a London square. There 
must be no failure. . . . The mist grew, loom- 
ing all about me and, in the suburban environs 
became a definite fog. And the heavier that 
vellow vapor sank the lighter became my heart. 
Nothing could have been more fortuitous than 
this cloak about my movements. 

At last, Maygrave Square! I switched off the 
car lights before pulling up at number 29. I felt 
for the key Iris had given me, and, for a mo- 
ment, listened. No footsteps were approaching; 
no traffic within earshot. I ran up the steps of 
number 29 and unlocked the wide double doors. 
Back again to the car to hoist that stiff, cold 
passenger on to my shoulder and bear him within 
his earthly dwelling, to lay him, woodenly un- 
appreciative, amongst the luxurious splendor he 
had so long labored to achieve. On an impulse I 
drew out the sealed envelope containing forty- 
two pounds ten shillings in notes and placed it 
within his breast pocket. That debt was paid. 
And there, in ghostly harmony with the bare 
room, I left him. 

I was conscious of trembling violently as I 
groped along the hall towards the open street 
door. The strain had been acute. 

I stifled my breath, flattened myself against 
the wall, for a soft, incredibly stealthy move- 
ment had caught my ear. Some one was ap- 
emp. from the stairway, creeping foot by 
oot towards me in the utter darkness. An aw- 
ful conviction flashed across my overwrought 
brain that this was Simon du Maresq come to 
life . . . In a panic I slunk to the open door— 
cowering from the thing that haurited a house 
empty save for his own Sead body. 

"Stop!" : 

The word was hissed very softly in the dark- 
ness. I stood rigid. Something slipped by me 
with incredible swiftness and p Fa the street 
door. 

“Keep quite stili!’’ 

Between my shoulder blades, impelling me, 
came a gentle pressure 

Do not make a sound!"’ the soft voice com- 
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manded 

With that ominous somethin 
the back I was urged into the 
house, my arms outstretched gropingly. Sud- 
denly my right wrist was seized with a grip of 
steel and I was half borne, half dragged, down a 
flight of thickly carpeted stairs, and along some 
passage that stretched beyond. I realized well 
enough in whose hands I was captive, and I 
knew also, that my plight would be desperate 
indeed when that cold body was found. 

There came a click as some key was turned in a 
lock and the blinding glare of a thousand lights 
as high double doors were thrust apart and I was 
pitched into dazzling space 

Blinking stupidly, I tried to focus my eyes 
while my feet slipped unsteadily on the highly 
polished floor. It was a vast oval ballroom that 
stretched before me, a veritable hall of mirrors 
whose great panels were interspersed with slab 
of porphyry and black basalt decorated with 
gi ed emblems in the Prolemaic style. Rumor 

ad not lied: Simon du Maresq’s underground 
splendors were all she had claimed for them 

“Congratulations, Countess—*’ I began, turn- 
ing round, and then stopped, sickening horror at 
my heart. Behind the woman, poe Me by the 
execrable Syd Funnell stood David St. Clare, 
bound and gagged, and at his side—Iris! 

‘A reunion, Major Logue! It is to be hoped 
that you are grateful to me."’ 

I gritted my teeth in a supreme effort: choked 
back the savage curse that rose to my lips. 

“Very thoughtful of you, Countess. May one 
ask if you are giving a dance here to-night?”’ 

“A dance!’ she laughed with horrible sig- 
nificance. “‘It is possible. A danse macabre! 
Unless—’ 

I raised my eyebrows, politely inquiring. 
“Unless what Countess?" 

“Listen!"’ She tapped her foot on the polished 
floor imperiously. “‘I do not trust you, Major 
Logue. To-morrow at noon one of you shall 
lead me to Simon and then we will sweep you 
aside. Pst! 
with unspeakable ferocity 
shall have your danse macabre, the three of you, 
and I will call the tune.’ 


“Spying once again! You poor fool!” 
pressing me in 
lackness of the 
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But if you fail,’ her eyes glinted | 
“If you fail, you | 


With that body upstairs, the dead man around 


whose being the whole of this. strange woman's 
existence centered, I realized the peril that 
threatened us. Once she learned of his fate our 
chance was slender indeed. 

She spoke rapidly to Funnell in a whisper. 
Somewhat sulkily he proceeded to untie the 
cords that bound brother and sister, afterwards 
removing the gags from their mouths. All the 
while the Countess kept us covered with her 
little toy of a revolver. 

““Understand,"’ she said softly, ‘‘there is no 
escape. In your execrable newspaper, Major 
Logue, there is a promise: Simon for David to- 
morrow at noon. I do not think you will fail—"’ 

In an instant they had gone, the grotesque pair 
of them, and the door bolted and locked us in 
our spacious — And in that instant, facing 
Iris, the mask of indifference slipped from me. 

“Iris! My dear—"’ ‘They trapped me in that 
lane. The church was being watched,"’ she said. 

St. Clare broke in. “Did you—find him?"’ 

I nodded. *‘He is here.*’ 

**Here!”’ 

“Shot dead. Murdered." 

‘““God!"’ he recoiled. ‘‘Who can have done 
this! 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
it. I brought him here, dead as he is, in ac- 
cordance with the promise. It was the only hope 
of getting them to reveal themselves. Now,’ I 
added deliberately, ‘‘when she finds him, if she 
does find him—you realize the position. We 





*‘We won't debate 


have either got to get out of this, or—make a 


fight for it." 

Iris shook her head. ‘There is no way out, 
Phil. We are twenty feet below street level. 
Underneath this floor there is six feet of water; 
sometimes the water is frozen by the refrigerat- 
ing machines and then it is a skating rink.”’ 

“It means a fight,’ David Se. Clare observed 
laconically. 

“It’s a gloomy outlook,” I assented. ‘You 
lack subtlety, David, but I am afraid you are 
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right. It means a fight—a mighty stiff one.” 

| looked at my watch: it was nearly midnight. 
Twelve hours to noon. Twelve hours in which 
to make some effort for freedom. Unless—the 
unpleasant vision of the dead millionaire be- 
came conjured up. If she found him . We 
might as well expect mercy from a rattlesnake. 
I tried the door: it was massive and inexor- 


able. I circumnavigated the room, peering into 
cubicles, testing the stone pancls, seeking a 
weapon. St. Clare gripped an clectric light 


sconce within a cubicle and wrenched it off in 
his uninjured hand. It was of wrought copper 
and heavy, albeit an awkward implement to 
wield. Following his example, I pulled away 
another of the sconces. It would be a one-sided 
fight, against a couple of revolvers. Iris at least 
should shelter in one of these recesses while we 
fought 

But she refused pointblank when I told her 
this 

No. I am content to—die with you. My 
dear, I regret nothing—but that you should 
have been brought into this—"’ 

An exclamation from her brother checked us 
Footsteps were approaching the doorway. With 
a bound he sprang forward, brandishing his 
futile weapon as the doors were flung apart 
There was a shot and St. Clare's right arm fell to 
his side 

“Keep still!"* the voice had a dreadful, cold 
distinctness. Looking in the woman's cyes I 


read there the thing that had happened 


ND so, you have killed him—" 
No,"’ I said meeting her eyes “We 
did not kill him. He was already dead." 

She brushed this aside contemptuously I 
saw the hopelessness of any sort of explanation 

“You have killed him, and for that you shall 
die. Funnell!"’ 

A sharp word came from the woman and the 
ruffian poked his revolver into the small of my 
back. We were thrust forward on to the ice- 
floor and he stood before the three of us, grin- 
ning evilly, ready to shoot. It seemed that our 
last moment had come. I became aware that the 
woman was locking the door of each cubicle, 
gliding silently round the oval wall until she 
faced us once more 

“You have destroyed the one being in the 
world who counts with me, and the manner of 
your reward shall be fitting— The ice shall 


thaw—and then—"’ A fierce gleam came into 
her eyes ‘You understand—afterwards, the 
water shall freeze again. In that way, you 
shall! die." 


With a mad lunge! rushed forward, sprawled 
on the slippery ice as a bullet passed over my 


head. When I had recovered myself the pair 
had gone 

‘Good God!"’ St. Clare whispered. ‘The 
she-devil!"’ 


Fascinated, we watched the great expanse 
creeping down upon'us. Presently it halted, 
and a little later a great crack shot across the 
ice, splintering fanwise from some hidden 
steam-pipe below its crust. Then again the 
dancing floor moved. 

With savage energy I dragged them to the 
wall, to balance upon the narrow ledge that 
ran around it. 

Frantically I wrenched off my coat and 

lunged into the ice-spangled water. A wild 
hens indeed, to search the bed of that great 
tank for its outlet. Diving, I groped blindly 
from side to side and rose again for breath. I 
saw that David too, had flung off his coat 
and despite his wounded hand was exploring 
the far end. I looked up: the floor was barely 
five feet above the water level. Iris, crouching 
against the wall, very white, smiled at me. 

Almost numb with cold, my teeth chattering, 
I drew in my breath once more, when from the 
far end came a shout in David's voice. In a 
dozen strokes I got to him. 

“A chain!"" he gasped. ‘‘Quick!”’ 

Together we dived: the chain passed through 
a ring in the floor, thence over a pulley through 
the tank wall, apparently to the power room. 
Seizing it, we pulled, hands gripping the ledge 
above, straining every muscle to snapping point. 
With a sudden, perilous suck of water the trap 
lifted, was flung back. We shot to the surface 
and almost simultaneously came a little scream 
from Iris as the great floor descended with a 
sudden rush plunging us all in a welter ot 
darkness and water. 

I swam to the sound of her voice—there was 
barely six inches between the water and the 
floor above our heads, but every instant the 
space was widening. As I got to her my feet 
touched bottom. I put my arms around her in 
that pitchy blackness, soaked as we were, 
chilled to the marrow. The water was ebbing 
steadily. Presently I heard David heaving at 
the chain to close the trap, and thus check the 
noisy gurgle of rushing air in the vent 

We crouched there in the blackness, shivering, 
and from a distance there came a sinister thump- 
thump-thump-thump. 

I heard David paddling his way round the 
place with the optimism of despair, and the 
soft crackling of splintered ice-crust as he moved 
Iris was in my arms: our lips met. The ruthless 
engine went thump-thump-thump-thump and I 
could fee! my soaked clothing stiffen with frost. 
Overhead came the sound of light footsteps, a 
woman's footsteps. Iris sobbed a little and I 
tightened my grasp on her. 

The shallow water round our ankles had 
frozen almost solid, and by now all feeling had 
left our limbs save an excruciating aie. 

From overhead there came a shriek; the crack 
of arevolver. And then, with paralyzin sud- 
denness the floor shot up. Half-blinded by the 
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swift brilliance of light, I saw the great mass 
rushing upwards. As it Came to rest against the 
roof chere was a dreadul crunch... . 

Some one laughed horribly. My eyes traveled 
to the open doorway above us. There, swaying 
ently, stood a little bald-headed man, the 
lood streaming from a wound in his throat. 
It was Brownlow. 


[RS was never implicated: the story of her 

brother's mad deed for her sake never told. 
It is only now, in the guise of fiction, that I 
give the whole truth. 

Following the terrible experience we endured 
that night I gave my story to Graham Spark- 
brook and Eon reported to Scotland Yard. 
That story fitted all the apparent facts of the 
case. An eager public devoured and accepted 
it. No one ever dreamed of suggesting that 
Simon du Maresq had died elsewhere than in 
his own house. There had been, it was obvious, 
an intrigue between Simon du Maresg and the 
strange woman whose body was found, terribly 
crushed, between the elevating floor and the 
roof of the great oval ballroom. The Stentor- 

ram recalled the bottle of poison that had been 
ound in the missing man’s overcoat and hinted 
at its sinister purpose. It drew attention to 
the reputation du Maresq had achieved for ruth- 
lessness; his avoidance of open scandal. 

The fiendish organization of blackmail that 
had flourished like an evil cancer under du 
Maresq's hidden hand was never made known. 
The one being who might have cast unwelcome 
light upon the matter, Syd Funnell, had vanished 
into the nether obscurity whence he came, and 
I do not think he will ever return. 


[= police were inclined to plume them- 
selves on their early suspicions of Brownlow. 

Inspector Voules showed me a small automatic 
pistol found in the dead secretary's pocket. A 
weapon of indisputably the same caliber had 
inflicted du Maresq’s death wound and Brown- 
low's guilt was beyond question. 

What had brought the little man to May- 
grave Square that night? For my part, I believe 
he had heard Iris's scream as she was trapped 
in the private lane between the church and 
Pevenden Towers, and, divining her danger, 
had followed. 

He died from that last frenzied shot fired by 
the Countess as he pressed the switch that 
saved our lives and crushed hers from its beau- 
tiful shell. 

David is now a missionary among South 
Sea Islanders. Before he left Iris and I were 
married by him in the little church of Pevenden. 
Photographs of that interesting event appeared 
exclusively in The Stentorgram. 


END 


The Doughboy at the Bridge 


the rest of the battle in German boots. 

A little later, trudging on in his bor- 
rowed boots, he was zipped in the right 
arm by a bullet. He cut off the sleeve of 
his blouse, tied the wound up with the 
sleeve of his shirt, and went on. On the 
second day of battle a missile went through 
his right hand, near the index finger. He 
rested that night in a dugout; there was a 
rumor about that they had just missed the 
Crown Prince. 

me bright and early for the third day of 
battle, he received, as night came on, a 
piece of shrapnel in the left wrist. This 
was quite a wound, which later took six 
stitches. For the moment he wrapped it 
in a length of puttee. He didn't want to go 
to the rear. “‘I had just got warmed up,” 
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Continued from page 61 


he told me in a petulant tone, even now. 

But he did go to the rear—helping 
wounded to the dressing station—then 
going up forward for more. He did this 
all night, and when dawn came (the 
battle’s fourth day), fell from lack of blood 
and was carried away, to remain in the 
hospital seven weeks. Of his company 
there were only eight men left. 


‘OR that three days’ work, the French 

gave him the Croix de Guerre, on the 

following citation, signed by Marshal 
Petain himself: 

“The eighteenth of July, near Soissons, 
although thrice wounded, refused evacua- 
tion and gave succor to his wounded 
comrades."" 


| rare the hospital, he hitch-hiked it 

to Nancy just in time to join his outfit 
as it was marching off for the battle of Saint 
Mihiel. This proved a terrible hike, in the 
night and the rain, with each man’s hand 
on the front man’s shoulder. ‘‘Boy, it 
was some hike,"’ he still says, poe es 
astically. “‘I was a bit wobbly yet; boy 
it was some hike to me.” 

The regiment was in support and, at 
dawn, moved out upon the battlefield be- 
hind the Marines. The work was ane 
mopping up. And there was one trenc 
which Ludovicus ‘‘cleaned up pretty good’ 
—I am using his own words. He had got 
well forward of the patrol of which he was 
the point, when he came to a big trench, 
which he entered. 
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tance, and the trench turned sharply to 
the right. He rounded that corner, and 
came to another; the trench here turned to 
the left. He slid his nose carefully around 
that corner—and saw something which for 
a moment petrified him. At the end of 
the segment of trench down which he was 
ing, at a wide place where the ditch 

turned once more at right angles, a grou 
of industrious German officers sat A a 
a table and studied maps 

Ludovicus took a run and pounced upon 
the students before they could do much 
more than raise their chins in wonder. 
“Hande hoch!"’ he shouted, his automatic 
on them, and up came their hands as he 
stood there, on legs that violently shook, 
he says 

Using the German he knew, he pro- 
ceeded to address them in fatherly fashion. 
He told them they were surrounded, that a 
hundred thousand men stood right up 
there just out of sight on the parapet. He 
explained that he was a German himself 
and hated to see Germans killed. He gave 
them advice; it would be much better if 
they quietly surrendered themselves and 
their force. The officers—there were five 
of them—sagely considered a moment, 
then yielded to his eloquence 

So keeping their hands up, Ludovicus 
herded them up to the parapet. The 
German captain blew his whistle and 
out of a dugout near by—a dugout Ludo- 
vicus had failed to notice—sixty men 
leaped out like rabbits 

“I was sure scared to death,’’ now says 
Ludovicus. ‘Boy, I was scared! That 
dugout door hadn't been fifty feet from me 
all of that time. When they came out 
now, I thought it was all up with me.”’ 

But they were coming out without their 
guns. The whistle had been in good faith 


and an order to surrender. The rest of 


Louis's patrol was coming up. He pre- 
sented them with sixty-five prisoners— 
five officers and sixty men 

For this he got a second Croix de Guerre 
on a Citation again signed by a Marshal 
of France: 


“Gave proof of initiative and intrepidity | 


in the reduction of a redoubtable machine- 
gun nest, thus contributing powerfully in 
the capture of the guns, with five officers 
and sixty men." 


“Yes, that German captain believed 

me,"’ is his conclusion. ‘‘I must have had 
a pretty honest face in those days!’ 
_ His next battle was that for Blanc Mont 
in the Champagne. There his officer, 
Captain Henry Worthington, was killed 
alongside of him. ‘‘He was an awfully 
nice man,’’ says Van Iersel now. ‘‘Always 
there, cheerful and quiet. He would talk 
to you as you marched along.”’ 

Ladislav Janda became his captain then 
He was a Bohemian. ‘‘An awfully nice 
fellow,’’ says Van lersel. ‘‘Right in front, 
right along with his men all the time; he 
sure was right there every time.” 


ONTENT. That seems to have been the 
little Dutchman's particular quality 
during a war ordeal which drove so many 
men almost mad—and not so few absolutely 
mad. Content. He liked his officers, he 
liked his comrades, he liked the food, he 
liked the fighting, he liked the life. I 


asked him about that, of a Sunday morning | 
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He slid along between walls for a dis- ' 
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|men and machine guns across a river. 


upon it. 


| course not. 


} 
J 


in his backyard, among the cabbages and 
the chickens, after we had talked a long 
time 

“Well, then, you don't consider you 
had such a hard time fighting during the 
war?’’ I asked. His big blue eyes fixed 
themselves upon me in wonder. 

“Why no,” he said after a while. “Of 

Why, I had a great time in 
the army! That is—after the first few 
months. After I stopped peeling potatoes. 
After that—why I had a great time!"’ 

Then came the Argonne. 

That great battle had been going on 


| eines September twenty-sixth, the Amer- 


| icans pressing desperately a desperately re- 
sisting enemy, in rain, in fog, half-starved, 
wet and cold and sick, barbed-wire ahead, 
and shells and machine guns, a sea of mud 
behind, across which food could not be 
brought up, nor blankets, nor equipment, 
nor what an army needs. On October 
thirty-first, the veteran Second Division 
had relieved the exhausted Forty-second. 

They had sprung forward in great blows, 
and on November ninth, Van Iersel's out- 


| fic was on the banks of the river Meuse, 


with the Germans holding the fortified 
village of Mouzon on the other side. 


| There were only two more days to go be- 


|of the fighting men knew that 


fore the end of the war, but of course none 
All that 


Van Iersel’s outfit knew was that they 


| must cross the river and take that fortified 


village on the other side. 

They had been near the river several 
| days, as a matter of fact, held up by that 
'formidable position, that huddle of stone 
houses around a stone church filled with 
It 
was known that a German bridge crossed 
the stream there, but no one had been able 
to approach it, and no one had seen it. 

Twice a day a patrol would be sent out 
in an attempt to gain some knowledge of 
that bridge. It would gain a sunken road 
about six hundred feet from the bank, but 
when the men tried to rise and go on from 
there, the village across the way became 
one stuttering clamor of machine guns. A 
snarling hail of bullets — down upon 
the patrol, driving it back, flopping it 
back into the sunken road, and always it 
returned without having seen the bridge. 


HEN on November ninth, Louis's ca 
tain, Ladislav Janda, had an idea. He 

had in some way gained information as to 
the defense of the bridge at night. [ct 
seemed that at night only two sentries 
guarded that bridge. This was interesting 
information: the captain's idea was builded 
He called Corporal Ludovicus 
Van lIersel, who at the time was acting 
sergeant 

“T've got a job for you,” 
you do it?” 

Van lersel said: 
want me to do.” 

The captain went on then to tell Louis, 
almost with compassion, of the two poor 
sentinels on the — “All you've got 
to do,’ he said, “‘is get one and then the 
other.’ After chant the patrol could cross 


he said. “Will 


“T'll do anything you 


|into the village in the dark and ge 


2. No substitutes—we ship exact | 


able information. “I want you to take 4 
trench knife,’’ he said. ‘““Take your rifle 
and automatic too—but I'd rather you use 
the knife. The knife won't make any 


noise. Get those two guards. Without 
making any noise.” 
“All right,” said Van Iersel. “I'll go 


if I'm permitted to pick my own men,” 

When darkness had come, he moved 
about among his fellows and whispcringly 
tagged six he liked and trusted, and they 
set out. 


T WAS a dark night, with a low canopy 

of clouds, but they proceeded sega 
The enemy was nervous and jumpy; every 
now and then the quiet burst abruptly into 
a bedlam of chattering machine guns while 
bullets whipped by. The meres advanced 
in the intervals di silence and hugged the 
earth close when the loud squalls dlew by 

Finally they reached the sunken road, 
six hundred feet from the river, and stopped 
there a while, while their eyes tried to 

erce the darkness ahead. The village of 
_< on the other side, their objective, 
was but a blur in the night; everything for 
the moment was quiet. Van Iersel leading, 
they climbed out, and went on down hill 
toward the river. 

Finally, in the darkness, unperccived, 
they reached the river bank. They could 
see vaguely the bridge which up to this 
time no patrol had been able to reach 
But there seemed to be something queer 
about this bridge—something vaguely dis- 
torted, mato about it, in the gloom. 
Van Iersel left his six men ambushed on 
the bank, and slid down alone to the 
water edge. 

In spite of the darkness, he saw now 
what had seemed so queer about the bridge. 
There was no bridge. The Germans had 
blown up the bridge Only a mass of 
wreckage, of piles and raw flung at all 
angles, stretched from his feet across the 
water. Van Iersel’s men slid down after 
him; they all stood peering. ““There was 
no noise.’ That is the way he describes it 
now. ‘Nothing happened." 

Stuck in the bank were several upright 
piles of the destroyed bridge. ‘“‘Here, you 
guys get behind those piles,’’ said Van 
lersel; and the six boys of the patrol threw 
themselves down behind the timbers. 
‘Wait for me here,"’ he said. And step 
out upon the wreck of the bridge. The 
debris was so entangled they held. He 
started to go across. For his mission was 
still in his mind. The two guards on the 
bridge. Everything was so quict. “I 
thought maybe they were asleep,"’ he said 
to me. 

Climbing over —- wreckage, slip 
ping under boards, he advanced out upon 
the river—on his side of the river the 
explosion had piled the debris into a heap 
like a log jam. He got half way across 
But here the log jam ceased abruptly 
The water here ran clear. 

On the other side, however, the shuffled 
material of the blown-up bridge made an- 
other, still greater jam, that reached to 
the bank—the German bank—and the vil 
lage—the German-occupied village. And 
spanning the narrow lustrous strip of river 
between the two heaps of timber, was 4 
plank. A single, slim, precarious, but on 
the whole, inviting plank. 

It went across from log jam to log jaf, 
from the jam on the American side to the 
jam on the German side. It led straitly 1 
those silent guards, over there in the datk 
- 295 a mead, probably asleep. 

S idovicus Van Iersel, intent on his 
stepped out upon that plank. 

| don’t know that any step taken in the 
whole war was any braver than this one 
Than this step in midnight darkness 
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silence, by one altogether alone, upon a 
single plank in the center of a river, not a 
hundred feet from a huddle of stone houses 
crammed full with vigilant enemy armed 
with all the thunderbolts of a modern 
civilization. 

The little Dutchman took that step, 
then another. Balancing as on a tight 
rope, he reached the center of the plank. 

An clectric bell began whirring loud 
somewhere in the dark and silent stone vil- 
lage; and at the same time, the plank 
lurched and vanished from under his feet. 
That inviting plank had been a cunning 
enemy's deadly trap. The village woke 
into a bedlam. Shouts arose, shots rang, 
the rapid but business-like tat-tat of the 
machine guns set in, while hails of lead 
whipped by 

Van lersel, as he felt the plank dropping 
under his feet, had from this disappearing 
support taken one wild leap. Which way 
had he leaped? Back toward the solidity 
from which he had come? Back toward 
his comrades? He had not. His leap had 
been forward. Towards the heap of tim- 
bers on the German side. He missed; 
into the slim stream between the two 
heaps of wreckage of the destroyed bridge 
he fell 

It was black down there, and cold and 
wet; he was leaden with the weight of all 
his equipment. Happily he did not stay 


long. The swift current banged him up 
against where he wanted to go—the 
heaped timbers on the German side. He 


threw a hand up, then: the other, and 


chinned himself along the slimy wall, 
till he stood on the jam 
LIGHTS of lead were buzzing by. He 


chatged toward Mouzon, and headlong, 
as if in a football tackle, dived under a 
loose roof of tangled boards, sticks, posts 
and piles which the blasting of the bridge 
had meshed there—obligingly for him 

The firing was terrific; the Germans in 
Mouzon were letting go with everything 
they had. For a while he cowered low in 
his hiding place. “‘All hell was popping,”’ 
he describes it. Then he recalled his mis- 
sion, his job—patrols are not sent just to 
play—and with ali hell popping, began to 
stick his head up through his loose roof to 
reconnoiter. He would stick his head out, 
take a sharp look, then pull his head in 
again like a turtle 

What he first noted was the position of 
the machine guns which at the moment 
were so busily raking the river. Their 
short venomous stabs in the dark gave 
them away. With some surprise, and no 
little admiration for the intelligence of the 
foe, he noted that they were firing from 
the river bank itself. Eight emplacements 
had been dug into the very bank; eight 
machine guns, from the bank were com- 
manding the bridge—that already none 
too accessible bridge. Commanding it, 
and how! 

Etching these facts deep into his mind, 
he continued his little investigation. He 
studied everything carefully, meanwhile 
keeping himself “pretty well protected"’ 
these are his words). He marked the size, 
condition, and’ the position of the frag- 
ments left of the blasted bridge. He even 
evaluated the height of some of the pon- 
toon uprights which were still up—and, 
as it proved later, missed it only by seven 
inches , 

Out of his nest of crisscrossed logs his 
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that way, and pop in again. While the 
enemy, nervous and jumpy, probably hav- 
ing seen nothing and seeing nothing, but 
devoured with suspicion and expecting an 
attack, filled the night with lead and up- 
roar. 

He was right near them; he was right 
under them; he could hear their voices 
One cry he especially decided to remember 
A resonant shout calling for a barrage 

When he heard that, he began to think 
that perhaps it was time to be going home 
He had a lot of information now, but that 
information was no good where it was: 
it would be good only at headquarters 
And since it was inside of him, he had 
better get himself back to headquarters 


O HE started back. ‘‘That was the 

worst of the whole thing,’ he now says. 
He left his rifle behind and started crawl- 
ing along the debris. It was slow work, 
and heart-pounding work; the slightest 
slip, the slightest noise, the least careless- 
ness would bring the annihilating blasts 
of eight machine guns converging into his 
body. 
And he had to study his way. The way 
by which he had come was no good now: 
an indispensable plank was missing! He 
puzzled out a path as he crept along 
There was a place where tangled timbers 
of the wrecked bridge nosed out fairly 
close to the American shore of that French 
river. Beyond that spot, with fifteen feet 
of clear water between, a naked upright 
stood intact. Beyond the upright, with 
twelve feet of water between, was the 
shore! He figured he could leap from the 
end of the tangled timbers to a hugging 
grasp of the upright pile, and then, maybe, 
somehow, jump the remaining gap to the 
bank 

So, gaining the farthest possible tip of 
the debris, he leaped for the pile. He 
made it. There he hugging that 
slimy post like a bear, the river swirling 
about his feet 

And just then, from the Mouzon side, 
the Germans sent up a flare 

It burst high up in the air, and falling 
slowly at the end of its little parachute, 
drenched the land with its hard cruel light, 
pitilessly picking out Louis, wrapped 
about his post in the middle of the river 
And tat-tat-tat, the machine guns, quicted 
for a moment, alertly burst out again 
afterwards, Van lIersel found thirty-six 
holes in the seat, folds and pockets of his 
breeches 

‘““O God, I was scared," he now says 
of that moment “Oh, boy, I was! I 
thought that flare would never go out 
It stayed up there a hundred years. I sure 
was scared. I don't think I'll ever forget, 
as old as I be!"’ 

When dear darkness had returned, he 
did not wait for another flare, but took 
the second jump of his chosen itinerary 
and, under the inspiration of the moment, 
made it. He saw the place again a few 
days later, after the armistice, and could 
not believe that jump. “I had jumped 
twelve feet to shore without arun!"’ Thus 
he told it to me ten years later, his eyes 
dilated with wonder. By ‘‘without a run”’ 
he means from a hugging position around 


a post. 
On the bank his faithful patrol was 


was, 


waiting. One of the boys had been killed, | 


another badly wounded. He ordered them 


head would pop out, turn this way, turn | 
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will do. But snap into it Do it now. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 4003. 305 Broadway, New York City. 
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| back, but did not wait for them, and at 
full speed galloped to battalion head- 
quarters with his tale. “‘I repeated every- 
thing to the major’’—that is the way he 
tells of it now—' ‘then flopped unconscious. 
I'd had quite an experience, let me tell 
you!”’ 

Two hours later, he woke up in a dugout 
graced by the name of “‘sick ward."’ But 
meantime, something of note had hap- 
pened. The major, having received Louis's 
report had ordered the battalion back some 
distance. And the movement had hardly 
been completed when, r-r-r-r-rump, down 
came the German barrage on the evacu- 
ated line, churning up the earth, filling the 
funk holes, bursting in the dugouts. 

“So,"’ says Van Iersel, puzzling a bit, 
“IT guess that's why I got the medal. 
Because I found out that barrage was 
coming.”’ 





EAR Coblentz, in Germany, in Febru- 

ary, 1919, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor was pinned on him. A plan which 
had been forming in his head for some 
time then took dehaite shape. He asked for 
two weeks’ leave, crossed over to Holland, 
and there— 

Do you remember Hendrika de Ronde? 
Well, there, in Dussen, his native town, 
he married her. In the Catholic church, 
under special dispensation 

Two wecks he spent in Dussen, with his 
young bride, with his mother, his brothers 
and sisters, the friends of his childhood, 
then back to his outfit he went—alone, of 
course—to do his part in properly occupy- 
ing Germany. And it was not till a year 
after the division had returned to the 
United States and he had been discharged, 
that he saw Hendrika again, crossing over 
to Holland on the pay he had eel, and 
bringing her back with him for good 
The new family had grown by that time. 
There was a little John in Hendrika's arms. 

And now little John is nine years old, 
and he has a little brother, named Sebas- 
tian, six years old, and he has another little 
brother, named Louis, three years old, and 
the whole family lives in a little cottage 
away out in 112th Street in Los Angeles. 
Why Los Angeles? Because—I forgot to 


tell of this before—one day, during th 
war, a gas shell burst right at the door of 
Louis's dugout, and now one of his lung 
is weak. He came to Los Angeles after 
many efforts, much worry, many vicissj. 
tudes. 

But now he is all right—almost. He 
works as chainman with the engincers of 
the City of Los Angeles; his salary brin 
him about one hentoed and fifty dollars a 
month. The Government gives him thirty. 
four dollars a month because of his bad 
lung. He has a cozy cottage—almost paid 
for—and in the back garden he raises 
chickens—beautiful russet-lustrous chick- 
ens—and lettuce and cabbages and potatoes 

A real family man is he, Louis Van 
Iersel, Medal-of-Honor man—gentle, indus- 


trious and patient and affectionate. He is 
all right—if nothing stirs, if nothing 
changes. If, for instance, no sickness 
comes . But why is not Louis Van 


Iersel, Medal-of-Honor man, a lieutenant 
retired on half pay? Why are not Johnny 
Keily, and Thomas Neibaur, and Jake 
Allex, Medal-of-Honor men, lieutenants 
retired on half pay? Why? 

Now and then Louis Van _[ersel 
asked by some organization to come in 
his uniform as an example to the young 
He puts on his old uniform, and on it pins 
his medals. What does he pin on his uni- 
form? First he places around his neck the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Then he 
pins on his breast a French Croix de Guerre 
with star, a French Croix de Guerre with 
a French Medaille Militaire, an 
talian Merito di Guerra, a Montenegrin 
War Medal. And beneath these, the 
medal of the King of England for rescue at 
sea, and the medal of the New York Life 
Saving Benevolent Association. 

When his family was not so large, and 
he could still afford to attend the conven- 
tions of the American Legion, he used to 
be twitted not a little about these last two 
medals. Some of his legionnaire friends, 
who were more up on military usage than 
he is, seemed to think these medals did not 
belong. They would pretend to mistake 
them for Christian Endeavor badges 

But he’s an ingenuous little Dutchman. 
He kept right on wearing them. 
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The Material Witness 


Continued from page 19 


city limits. The street lamps ceased there, 
and the automobile lights that punctuated 
the level darkness beyond seemed like 
dashing monsters. So he aimlessly turned 
his steps to the right. At ten o'clock he 
found himself, cold, hungry, exhausted, 
near a suburban church. He stopped there, 
wondering where and how he could spend 
the night. 

A parish house adjoined the church. 
Through the side window, John Powers 
could see a young priest, reading before an 
open fire. A soln necessity for talking, 
for telling his story, seized him. 

John Powers mounted the parish house 
steps and rang the bell through the 
lighted hallway, he could see the priest 
coming toward him. 

‘Good evening.’ 
“Good evening, sir.”’ 
| “Come in.”’ 
“T'm not a Catholic, sir." 


“Well, come in by the fire anyway.” 

John Powers followed him into the little 
study 

“I'd like to talk to you, 
me.” 

The priest was looking intently at him, 
nodding, understandingly. From his book- 
case he took a bottle and poured his caller 
a glass of brandy. 

“This will warm you,” 
offered it to John Powers. 

“You've read the papers, sir? 
this murder?” 

The priest nodded, again. 

“T saw it, sir.” 

The priest whistled, as a man sometime 
will when he is surprised. “You meat 
you were there?"’ 

‘I mean I saw it, out of a window. 

The priest rose, walked to his own wir 
dow and looked out. The study wee 
still, while the fire snapped and cracked. 
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“You had no hand in it, yourself?’ 

“I'm not a murderer, sir."’ The sentence 
fell from John Powers’s lips with infinite 
reproach. The priest's manner was in- 
stantly softened and easier. 

“Very well. Tell me what you wish to.” 

Word by word, at first haltingly and in- 
articulately and then with a rush as his 
horror at the brutality and the callousness 
of the killing warmed his memory, John 
Powers told the tale 

“I'm afraid. That's all, sir 
afraid, ever since it happened."’ 

‘But you were not afraid to tell me.” 

“No sir.” 

“You wouldn't be afraid to tell it toa 
friend of mine?”’ 

“No, sir." He said it with deep grati- 
tude 

He led his caller out into the kitchen 
He found cold beef and chicken, bread and 
butter, and sat John Powers down to eat. 

“T'll telephone to my friend,’’ explained 
the priest, leaving him with the food. 
For some reason, perhaps because of the 
brandy, John Powers discovered he could 
cat 

The watchman’s confidence and courage 
grew with each mouthful of food. By the 
time he had finished, the priest had his 
coat and hat on and a taxi was waiting at 
the door 

Except once at a funeral, it was the first 
time in John Powers's life he had ever ridden 
in acab. He felt somewhat elated, as one 
does when one knows he is doing the right 
thing. He did not wince even when the 
priest told the driver, “The court house.’ 

The court house watchman swung open 
the doors for them. 

“Looking for Mr. Kelley?’’ asked the 
functionary. The priest nodded. ‘‘Come 
with me." They were ushered into an 
elevator and run up to the ninth floor, 
then down a dark corridor to the one 
lighted office. On the open door in gold 
letters were the words “Assistant District 
Attorney, Mr. Kelley.”’ 

Mr. Kelley, a bullet-headed, middle- 
aged man, shook hands with them. He 
was more cordial to the priest than to 
John Powers. The priest repeated the 
watchman’'s story. Kelley listened, with 
acute attention. 

“Now Mr. Powers,"’ Kelley began, and 
into his voice crept a certain antagonistic 
note. “You say you sat in the window all 
this time?” 

“Yes sir.”” 

“You saw the policeman speak to this 
man in the gray coat?”’ 


I've been 


“Yes sir. Speak to him and hurry 
away.” 
“Hmmmm."’ Kelley cleared his throat, 


as if he had an unpleasant duty to perform 
‘And then you saw the killing, as Father 
Nolan has described it? Don't you think 
it’s kind of funny you didn’t call for assis- 
tance? That you left those injured men out 
there?"’ 

“T've told you he was frightened. He 
had every reason to be,’ the priest cut in 

“I'm just considering this from the 
viewpoint of the jury,’ returned Kelley, 
suavely. ‘‘I'm afraid he wouldn't help our 
case much."" 

“But Mr. Kelley." Father Nolan's 
voice was troubled. ‘‘He can identify two 
of these men.” 

“Can he?” retorted the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

“Yes sir. I could identify two of them."’ 
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Kelley looked at John Powers so hard 
that the watchman shrank back. “‘Ac- 
cording to your own story, Powers, it was 
quite jark in the street. That is a forty- 
two foot street, from curb to curb. You 
were at least nine feet back of the east 
curb. And you claim,” there was a nasty 
sarcastic note on the word ‘“‘claim’’— 
“You claim that you could identify a 
man whom you saw in the dark, thirty- 
one feet from the spot where you were 
sitting . Isn't that what you're claim- 
ing?” 

“T saw the man with the limp.” 
“Which leg did he limp on?" 


John Powers thought back. As the man | 


ran north it was the near leg. “‘The left 
leg, sir.” 

Kelley smiled, with a superior air. 

“You'd find a good many men who are 
lame in the left leg.”’ 

Father Nolan stood up very straight. 

“Then you don't want our story?” 

“Don't say that, Father. Of course we 
want any bits of testimony that will help 
convict these murderers. But I'm not so 
sure that Powers’s story would help us 
with our jury.” 

“What do you propose to do about it?”’ 
The priest fired his questions point-blank, 
with none of the throat-clearings, hem- 
mings and hawings that marked the 
official’s manner 

“T'll take Powers’s name and address 
And if I feel, later on, when I've talked 
with the chief, that he can add anything 
to our case, of course I'll call him.” 

“You can get in touch with him through 
me,’’ snapped Father Nolan. ‘‘Come on, 
John.”’ 

Without shaking hands, they tramped 
back through the dark corridor to the ele- 
vator 


AYBE I couldn't swear to who it 

was,’’ suggested John Powers, tim- 

idly pulling the sleeve of the other's coat. 
‘*Maybe I'd better go home.” 

‘““No,”’ the priest barked. ‘We've 
started this and we'll finish it.’" They 
climbed into the cab. *‘Police Headquar 
ters,’’ called Father Nolan to the driver. 

The Detective Bureau was on the second 
floor, behind locked doors and uniformed 
guards. Father Nolan's name, or perhaps 
his reversed collar, was a passport that 
carried them into the Night Chief of De- 
tectives’ office. A tall, raw-boned Scotch- 
man, Inspector MacNab, waved them in- 
side and closed the door 

“Well, gentlemen?”’ One felt that Mac- 
Nab wasted neither time nor words, in the 
performance of his duty. 

“I've brought you,’’ Father Nolan 
looked the Scotchman in the eye, ‘‘an eye- 
witness to the murder, last night."’ 

“So you saw it, ch?” MacNab’s gaze 
shitted and bored through John Powers. 

“Yes sir.”’ 

‘Tell me what you saw.” 

John Powers repeated the tale. He was 
becoming quite glib in his recital. 

‘Who've you told this to?"’ 

“To me. And to Kelley, the Assistant 
District Attorney,’ Father Nolan replied 
for him. 

‘“What did Kelley say?”’ 

“He said it wouldn't help his case."’ 


MacNab’s face cracked with a sour smile. | 


“Did Kelley say whose case he was work- 
ing on? I heard he'd been retained by the 
defense.” 
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Father Nolan's eyes twinkled. “‘So I 
observed."’ . 

“I don't have time to pick and choose 
my words." MacNab seemed to appraise 
them both. ‘“‘You're square men. You 
deserve a square answer.” 

‘““How much money have you got?’’ he 
suddenly demanded 

John Powers was startled. ‘“‘Nine hun- 
dred dollars in the savings banks, besides 
my insurance. You see I have a family 
Pha 

“Know anybody who'd put up a twenty- 
thousand-dollar bond for you?"’ 

“Why no.” 

“You can't afford to be a witness.”’ 

Father Nolan started. “‘What do you 
mean?” 

“If [did my duty, as you've done yours, 
I'd lock him up. Material witness. The 
judge would put him under a twenty- 
thousand-dollar bond, to insure his ap- 
pearance... .”’ 

“He hasn't done anything.”’ 

“Sometimes it's a worse crime to see 
things than to do them." 

“He'd have to stay in jail, until the 
trial” 

cist Ce 

Father Nolan looked blankly at Mac- 
Nab 

“What's more, it's the only safe place 
for him. Think that a gang who'd do four 
murders would stop at a fifth? They 
killed those men for money. What do you 
s‘pose they'd do to keep a witness out of 
court?” 

MacNab rose from his 
addressed them both 

“I ain't a good enough liar to be a 
copper in this town. That's the trouble 
with me. I ought to stall you along and 
et you both into trouble and make a name 
- myself in the papers. But I'm tellin’ 
you and I'm tellin’ you right. Get out of 
here and forget it. That's the best thing 
to do. Forget what you seen and what 
you said.” 


chair He 


HE priest put out his hand. “‘Thank 
you, ' he said simply 

“Ain't this better than talkin’ smooth 
like Kelley talked to you?’’ asked MacNab 
“And Father,’ the policeman flushed a 
little, ‘‘don't get the idea that us cops 
made this town what it is. We just 1 
our orders. We ain't paid to think.” 

““T understand, Inspector." 

“Good night to you.” 

John Powers followed the priest out to 
the waiting cab. ‘‘It's too bad I put you 
to all this trouble,"’ he began, timidly 

Impulsively, the priest touched the 
watchman’'s arm 

“TI didn't know 
murmured 

“Tf you'll excuse me, I'll be getting home 
now. The wife'll be worrying.” 

“T'll take you home.” 

**Don't bother to do that, sir.’ 

**Tell the driver where you live.”’ 

iis the cab turned down the street, 
Father Nolan glanced out of the rear win- 
dow. A low racing car was following 
them. The top was » Ta and he could see 
four men seated in it 

Father Nolan rapped on the window to 
catch the taxi driver's attention 

“Drive once around the block,’ he 
ordered 

The racing car trailed them on the detour 
Keeping always a half-block behind. 
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I didn't know,"’ he 





Father Nolan's tongue moistened his 
lips, as he observed it. “Kelley. That's 
his work. And I voted for him and his 
gang.” 

‘What did you say, sir?”’ 

Father Nolan laughed, mirthlessly. ‘‘In 
a way, I helped put Kelley in office." 

“Maybe it’s with him like the last 
gentleman told us. Maybe he can't help 
himself, either. I don't understand it, 
sir. 

“John, no one understands it.”” 

‘T don't think we ought to say anything 
to my woman. He said for us to keep 
quiet, about what I saw. And my Mary is 
a great one for talking.” 

The priest nodded. Out of the corner of 
his eye, he could see the racing car that 
tagged behind like a shadow. 

“T'm afraid I got you into trouble. 
Serious trouble."’ 

They drew up at John Powers's house. 
The car behind them stopped a few doors 
away, in the shadow of a building. Father 
Nolan got out of the cab, placing himself 
between the watchman and the racing car. 

“Wait,’ said Father Nolan to the 
chauffeur. 

““Where've you been all day?’’ de- 
manded Mary Powers as she flung open 
thedoor. ‘They've been lookin’ for you.” 

“Who's been looking for him?’’ inter- 
posed Father Nolan. 

“Aw, some men.” 


‘From the factory?’’ The watchman 


asked, hopefuliy 

“No. They didn’t say they was from 
the factory.” 

“Tell us what they looked like,” 


Father Nolan ordered in a peremptory tone, 
which silenced her nagging recriminations. 

‘Just ordinary fellers. One of them had 
a limp."’ 

“In his left foot?’ demanded Powers. 

“T guess it was his left foot.”’ 

“Did another one have a gray overcoat 
and a derby?”’ 

The wife nodded. 
friends of yours." 

“How long ago were they here?”’ 

“Half an hour, maybe.”’ 

The distress in John Powers’s face was 


“They said they was 


pitiful. He looked helplessly at Father 
Nolan. 

‘Them two sounds like the two I seen 
last night. . .”’ 

A = ll fell upon the room, broken by 
the wife. ‘‘Where'd you see ‘em?”’ she in- 
quired. ““They didn't look like none of the 
best to me.”’ 


Father Nolan faced Mrs. Powers. **Put 
your husband's clean clothes in a suitcase,” 
he directed. ‘And put his working things 
in, too, while he dresses. He's going out 
of town, for a few days, and hurry, please."’ 


HILE the one dressed and the other 
packed, the priest sat in the best 
rocker, his head in his hands. 

“We're ready, sir.” 

‘This is my address and phone number."’ 
Father Nolan wrote it upon a slip of paper 
and handed it to her. “You will hear 
from your husband through me. I will 
send you money to liv on.” 

‘“T want to know what he's done, why 


he's running away from me like . . . like 
a thief in the night.”’ 
“Done! He's done nothing. That's 


the trouble. Nothing.”’ 
That's a likely story.” 
‘Kiss her good-by, Jolin.”” 





She was fumi 
the taxi. 

The racing car was parked where it had 
been when they went in. Father Nolan 
kept himself between it and his charge. 

“Where to?" inquired the driver. 

“Do you know Mooney?’’ asked the 
priest. 

‘The contractor?” 

Father Nolan nodded. 

“Certainly I know him.” 

“Could you find him tonight?” 

“He's usually up to the Athletic Club, 
playin’ cards, about this time of night.”’ 

“Drive us up there." 


ng as they walked out to 


OHN POWERS giggled suddenly. “‘My 
Mary,” he said, with a timid humor, 
““she was terrible upset." 

“Naturally.’" The priest was watching 
the racing car that followed like a trailer 

“She'd of kept us answerin’ questions all 
night, if you'd let her.” 

“Will you miss her very much, John?" 

John Powers did not reply immediately. 
The cab jolted along. ‘‘Well, sir, that’s 
hard to say. I'm used to Mary, but I 
don't know . . . well, I kind-a like bein’ 
off by myself.’" He gave an embarrassed 
| ge out of the window. ‘‘How long 

o you calculate I'll be away?” 

“T can't tell, John.”’ 

“T wouldn't wonder if it'll be harder 
on Mary than it will on me. She liked 
to nag me. Most women uses their men 
for that."’ 

‘And your children?”’ 

‘Workin’ nights, like I do, I never got to 
see much of them."’ 

Father Nolan seemed to understand per- 
fectly. ‘I'll give you an address of a 
priest in Baltimore. He'll find a job for 
you. I'll write him all about you."’ 

“Have I got to go way off to Baltimore?” 

“I'm afraid you have, John.” 

The cab stopped before a darkened en- 
trance. The racing car was just behind it. 
Father Nolan led the way up the steps, 
careless of who might observe them. 

A surly thug, with the battered ears of a 
fighter, was standing at the desk. 

“Mr. Mooney?” 

“He ain't here, Father."’ 

“Please tell him that Father Nolan and 
a friend are here to see him. Tell him that 
it’s very important."’ 

The desk man hesitated and then van- 
ished into a back corridor. 

He returned and motioned them back 
with him. ‘Mr. Mooney’s in room 
four."’ 

Father Nolan, with the watchman at his 
heels, tramped down the corridor, until 
they came to a door that stood ajar 
From it came the sound of loud, hoarse 
laughter and the tinkle of ice in glasses. 
The priest rapped. 

“Come in.” 

Mooney sat behind the table, his back 
to the window. He was a florid-faced, 
fleshy man, with pudgy fingers. He was 
the kind of man one sees in pool-rooms and 
at the races, in expensive restaurants and 
political conventions.” 

“Hello, Father. Sit down.” 

“No thank you."’ Father Nolan stood 
very rigid. John Powers attempted to 
efface himself and slunk up against the 
wall, near the door. ‘This man I've 
brought with me, has to leave town. He's 
a poor man, Mooney. He's a night 
watchman.” 
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Mooney's expression did not change, 
except as his eyes shifted momentarily 
from the priest's face to the watchman 
Then they shifted back. 

“] advised him to go away. I was 
afraid,’ Father Nolan's voice took on a 
scornful tone, ‘something might happen 
to him.” 

“Yeah?” 
sionless 

“Yes. Something fatal.” 

“Can't the police help hime"’ 
shot the question suddenly 

“The police are afraid.” 


asked Mooney, still expres 


Mooney 


NE of the young men, the one nearest 
O the bottle, laughed until he was 
silenced by a glance from Mooney. 

“Why did you come to me?” 
demanded. 

“Do you want me to tell you?"’ coun- 
tered Father Nolan. 

To this, Mooney made no reply. He ran 
his fingers through his bristling gray hair 
and looked at the high-ball in his glass. 

“You've got a hell of a nerve."" Mooney 
spoke jerkily. “‘One hell of a nerve. He,” 
he indicated the watchman, ‘why he ain't 
a member of your parish. He ain't even a 
Catholic.”’ 

Father Nolan's eyes flashed. He took a 
step forward. ‘I've stuck closer to my 
church than you have to contracting, Tim 
Mooney.” 

Mooney half rose, his hands on the edge 
of the table 

“What do you mean by that?” 

‘T'll tell you that, too, Mooney.”’ 

Mooney sat down again 

“I'm asking you for money, for this 
man. You know why he's leaving town 
Am I going to get the money?” 

“If I say ‘no'!"’ Mooney roared back, 

what'll you do then?” 

“T'll tell you when you say ‘no’.”’ 

Mooney’s right hand went into his 
trousers pocket. It came out with a fat 
roll of yellow-backed bills. The con- 
tractor tossed them ungraciously down up- 
on the table 

There's your money 
him out of town.”’ 

“Thank you,’” said the priest 
on, John." 

“It’s your deal,”’ 
young man nearest the bottle 
me take a yard. I'm cleaned."’ 


Mooney 


Take it and get 
“Come 


said Mooney to the 
“And let 


N THE cab, as they drove to the 
station, Father Nolan handed John 
Powers some bills. 

I'll buy a ticket for you and give you a 
hundred dollars. The rest of this money 
I'll keep for your wife, as she needs it.’ 

“Yes sir. Thank you.” 

‘And. John, I hope you'll forgive me, 
for the mistake I made.”’ 

“Why, sir, there's nothing to forgive."’ 

The priest's voice rose. ““They've made 
us dodge and run and be afraid. The 
damned rascals. They should be hiding 
out of town. Why, once or twice tonight, 
I've had to stop and think to be sure we 
weren't the criminals ourselves.”’ 

While we were in that room with 
Mr _ Mooney, I got to wondering, too, 
sir." John Powers smiled, shyly and apol 
ogetically ‘Maybe I hadn't ought to 
have been looking out of that window 
last night. In that way, it was kind of my 
own fault, wasn't it?”’ 
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Hard Workers Eat Hearty! 













































can afford no stomach trouble. 
Tle runs on schedule—and a 
trip once started must be 
finished. He can’t allow 

a grumbling, rum- 
bling stomach to stop 

him! The traffic 
must go through! 
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Stuart’s Tablets Sweeten ‘Sour Stomach’! 
2-Minute Relief for 


Work comes easier, and play more pleasant 

—with a ‘sweet’ stomach! Even the heavy 
meals of a hard worker can be easier and Gas, Bloat, Beic hings, 
serenely digested by the stomach bent sweet Sour Stomach, Heart 

y Stuart’s efficient formula. In endorsing it, 

well-known doctors have said: Burn, Indigest on and 
“For the stomach acidity which causes hentia of Ulcersand 
Gastric Disturbance. 


gas, heartburn, ulcers, etc., nothing 
FULL BOX FREE 


equals calcium carbonate as a soothing 
FULL BOX FREE 


anti-acid. It is so utteriy safe—yet so 
A regular 25c box, pocket size— ample to try 


sure in its potential properties.” 
Stuart’s formula — calcium carbonate with 
thoroughly the benefits of Stuart's tablets 
will be sent you free, if vou mail this coupon | 


other soothing, healing ingredients —is actually 

Se ttuee re —y 4 : 
2'4 times as powerful as soda—yet does not to Stuart Co., Dept. 153, Marshall, Mich. 
burn or irritate the membranes like soda! ] 


Eat hearty! Then safeguard digestion with Name 
one of these delightful tablets. Know the joy Street + | 
of a sweet stomach tranquilly digesting food § P Oooo cocccccccccecccccecceee | 
into energy! | 


THE QUICKEST RELIEF FOR GASTRIC DISORDERS—AT ALL DRUG STORES 25c & 60c 


STUARTS TASLETS 





HOTEL? 

. POSITIONS y) 

OPEN! [VMK 
/ 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, apartments, 
hospitals, institutions, schools and colleges 
everywhere need trained men. Over 70,000 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
open annually in hotels of the United 
States. Nearly one and three quarter bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS, 
CLUBS and INSTITUTIONS being built 
this year will need over 200,000 trained men 
and women. Hotels start you at salaries 
up to $3,500 a year, with living usually 
included. 

Previous Experience Unnecessary 
You can have one of these fas 
einating, big-pay positions. Thru 
our Simplified Study Plan we 

give you the valuable knowledge that 
it has taken successful hotel men years 
to obtain Age is no obstacle—-young and 
d alike have equal chance for success A 
common school education is all you need 


We Pat Our Students in Touch With Positions 


We train you and put you in touch with big opportunities. All 
of your training under the personal supervision of Clifford Lewis 
who bas been appointed Managing Consultant for over 300 hotels 
thruout the United States Our students employed by leading 
hotels everywhere Send today for Free Book, “Your Big Oppor 
tunity showing how we can train you for one of these splendid 
positions, and explaining our Money-Back Agreement 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS : 
Clifford Lewis, President ; Name 
Room BJ-5501 Washington, D.C. : 
Charter Member National Home Study Council 






































Our files are crammed wn 
letters like these, which pro 

that the hotel industry is the 

field of bie opportunity today 

Elwood V Matlack,Jr - 

Akre Obie Less than two 

I was an elevator 




























credit for my Success. 

Meary Simon, Morgan 
town, W. Va..—"l have made 
a connection with @ country 


The sala 



















































Lewis Hotel Training Schools. 

Room 6)-550!, Washington, D. C 
Send me the Free Book, “Your Big : 
Opportunity,"’ without obligation ; 
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Solve the mystery 
of quiet waters 





Tuere is a mysterious lure in the soft ripple of 


witchery of 
Drift 


shadowed waters. Let the gentle 
streamland lull you into understanding. 


from sunlight into shade float through 
moon-mellowed pools. Solve the mystery of quiet 
waters—in an Old Town 

You'll appreciate the graceful trimness of Old 
Town Canoes. They’re patterned after real Indian 
models. Light and perfectly balanced. Durable 
too. Priced as low as $67. From dealer or factory. 


It shows and prices 
Paddling, sailing 


Write today for free catalog 
many light, water-tight models 


and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson mod 
els, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also speedy 
craft for outboard motors—racing step planes and 


hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 1933 Main 


Street, Old Town, Maine 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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0° we ost DOSITIONS 
For our graduates ? 


URING the last ten years, we have placed our graduates 
in salaried positions in Railway Traffic Inspection. They 
started at a definite salary and advanced rapidly to $175, $200 
and $2560 per month, plus expenses. How do we get positions 
for our graduates’? Our empinyment ‘department is in touch 
daily with Railways whe prefer SET! trained men. They de- 
mand more men than we can supply 


Put Your Training into Practice at Once. 





We train 
you for Railway Traffic 
) ) Inspection in 3 months 










spare time home instruc 
tion, and upon completion 
assist you to a salaried 
position, or refund your 
tuition. It's healthful out 
door work. You travel or 


: =—N remain near home 
ie | Send for Free 
\ Booklet Today. 


It tellawhat we have done 
for others--and what we 


TRAINING INST. 
Div. 16, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FeelGood 


Most ailments start from poor elimination (constipa- 


tion or pa tam ny men Intestinal poisons sap 

vitality, undermine health and make life miserable. 

Tonight try NI—NATURE’S REMEDY —all-vege- 

ine corrective—not an ordinary laxative. See how 
will aid in restoring your appetite and rid you of 

that heavy, loggy, pep feeling. 

Mild, safe, purely vegetable—at druggists—only 25c 


FRE Write for sample of and package 
of Nature Flower Garden Seeds 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 39A, ST. LOUIS, MO 





Become a doctor of 


Bio- Psychology 


and Expert Bio-Psycho-Analyst 


Dr. Taylor will y help you master his new 
science of life and mind, perfect your personality, make 
secure your own health and business success and gain a 
paying honorable prptensten Lecture, teach, counsel, 
eal, backed by Diploma from a high grade chartered 
institution. Send 10 cents to cover mailing, cost of 

rticulars including book | of corres jee course 
or free examination 


TAYLOR SCHOOL OF BIO-PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 
Department T, Ch ea, T 
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Gangland U.S.A. 


Continued from page 41 


of garages and loft buildings in the Bronx 
and Queens (two of the five boroughs of 
the Greater City), to install in their back 
rooms miniature but fully equipped brew- 
eries, and to manufacture, under the direc- 
tion of experts from Chicago, a green, un- 
ripe beer. 

This brew, a vile concoction with a 
mighty kick and of great destructive power 
to the internal organs of the drinker, Mar- 
low and his assistants peddled to night 
clubs, saloons and speak-easies cheaper 


| than the product handled by the loca! and 


New Jersey gangsters could be obtained. 
The invaders thus cut deeply into the reve- 
nues of the groups which had controlled 
the liquor situation for several years, and 
Marlow had operated but a short time 
when he was warned that, unless he aban- 
doned his breweries and returned to Chi- 
cago, his days would not be long in the 
land. 

But Marlow only laughed and ignored 
the warning. He was himself a gunman of 
rare skill, and he had the utmost faith in 
the courage and resourcefulness of his im- 
ported killers, as well as an abiding con- 
tempt for the fighting qualities of the east- 
erners. He even went so far as to venture 
abroad occasionally without his body- 
guard, a foolish gesture which cost him his 
life, for, on the morning of last October 
fifth, four men drove through West Fifty- 
fourth Street, in a sedan, and when Marlow 
came out of the Hotel Harding and stood 
for a moment alone at the curbing, they 
shot him five times 

The next day Mickey Sweetheart, suc- 
cessor to Frankie Yale, was killed, appar- 
ently in retaliation for the murder of Mar- 
low; and on October sixteenth, Joseph Noe, 
Deputy Sheriff of Bronx County, and an in- 
timate of Tony Marlow, fought a pistol 
duel, in the best Chicago manner, in front 
of the Club Madrid in West Fifty-fourth 
Street, with Louis Weinberg, reputed *‘big 
fellow’’ of the New Jersey gangsters. 

Weinberg drove to the rendezvous en- 
cased in a steel vest and carrying two re- 
volvers, while alongside him in his sedan 
sat two of his most trusted gangsters, one 
armed with a revolver and the other with a 
machine gun. Noe also bore two guns 
when he arrived at the spot appointed for 
the duel, and so far as Weinberg and ‘his 
gunmen could see, he was alone. 


od on the roof of the Club Madrid, or 


near by, crouched three Chicago gun- 
men. Weinberg and Noe parked their cars on 
opposite sides of the street, and then got out 


|and approached each other. They spoke 
| pleasantly, their 


uns blazed, and Noe 
went down, shot three times in the body. 
The Deputy Sheriff fired again from the 
avement, but his bullet rattled harm- 
lok against Weinberg’s steel vest, and 
the Jersey chieftain shrugged his shoulders 
and started for his car. 

But before he had taken three steps the 
gunmen opened fire from the roof. Several 
of the bullets struck Weinberg’s bullet- 
proof garment and glanced harmlessly 
aside, but one hit him in the throat just 


above the jugular vein, passing through his 
neck and flattening against a wall. Ap. 
other shattered the bone of his left thigh, 
and a third crashed against his right elbow 

He was assisted into the tie by his 
followers, and the car started rapidly to- 
ward Broadway. But the Chicago gun- 
men fired a fusillade that smashed the glass 
panels in the rear window and left rear 
door, and sent two more builets crashing 
into Weinberg's tortured body. Several 
hours later the automobile, with Wein- 
berg’s body crumpled in the back seat, was 
found abandoned near the East River 

Scarface Al's multifarious activities in 
connection with his organization cam- 
paigns in New York and other cities neces- 
sarily caused a temporary lifting of the 
heavy hand, with which he had held the 
Chicago underworld in subjection. Sev- 
eral small gangs, which had bitterly re- 
sented the ies that they had been allotted 
only the slimmest pickings from the racket 
and liquor industries, immediately took 
advantage of the opportunity and em- 
barked upon a murder spree that took a 
toll of twelve lives in the final eight days 
of June. 


oe the uproar, the beer gangs, cap- 
tained by Polack Joe Saltis and Spike 
O'Donnell, gained a considerable foothold 
among the 15,000 speak-easies in Chicago, 
most of which had sold Capone beer for 
several years, and also became active in 
several rackets in which they had previ- 
ously been permitted to make little head- 
way. The method employed by these emi- 
nent chieftains to induce owners of beer 
joints to handle their product exclusively 
was direct and efficient, if a bit primitive 

Carrying a sawed-off shotgun wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper, and with an auto- 
matic pistol strapped under his arm as sub- 
sidiary armament, the gangster-salesman 
strode into a place which had been buying 
from a rival gang, and compelled the bar- 
tender to serve his beer free until it was 
exhausted. Then he was promptly signed 
up for a fresh supply to fill his vats, for 
which he _ cash. 

The Saltis and O'Donnell gangs pros- 
pered with this system throughout the 
spring and early summer, and might have 
seriously threatened Capone's power had 
they been content to divide the territory 
and work in harmony. But they were 

eedy, and dissipated their energies in a 
are da attempt to destroy each other, in- 
stead of pooling their interests and build- 
ing up a defense against Scarface Al's in- 
evitable counter-thrust. 

A first-rate strategist, Capone is said to 
have immediately entered into a working 
agreement with Spike O'Donnell, whereby 
the latter was ailotted more territory 

iven more power than he ever enjoyed 
ore, but still remained a vassal prince 
gangland. And scarcely had Scarface Al 
returned to Chicago from his eastern 
southwestern travels, than the Chicago 
police suddenly took cognizance of Saltis s 
misdeeds, and Polack Joe became a fugitive 
from justice. 
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He fled Chicago and left the remnant of 
his gang under the command of George 
Darrow, his principal lieutenant and chief 
machine gunner. Darrow tried to combat 
the great combination that had been 
formed against him and hold Polack Joe's 
gangstcrs together until the chieftain 
could make his peace and return, but his 

unmen were further demoralized late in 
October when Darrow was killed by a po- 
lice sergeant after he had invaded a saloon 
and compelled a score or more of men to 
guzzle huge quantities of O'Donnell beer 
as rapidly as the bartender could draw it 
from his tanks. 

The distressed customers were drinking 
frantically under the menace of a sawed-off 
shotgun when the we eye entered. Dar- 
row whirled and jerked his gun to his 
shoulder, but the policeman shot him twice 
inthe side. The shotgun roared as Darrow 
fell against the bar, but the heavy slugs 
dipped into the ceiling, and the policeman 
shot him again before he could fire the 
other barrel. Darrow staggered into the 
street and fell dead near an automobile 
which had been parked for his get-away. 

The death of George Darrow virtually 
completed the disintegration of Polack 
Joe's gang, and assured the collapse of the 
insurrection without the loss of a single 
Capone gangster. The hand of Polack 
Joe was suspected in the murder of Antonio 
Lombardo, one of Scarface Al's right-hand 
men, who was shot to death on last Sep- 
tember seventh, in the heart of the loop 
district, but it seems fairly certain that 
Lombardo was killed in revenge for the 
death of Frankie Yale in Brooklyn 

A curious story has gone the rounds, 
however, that Lombardo was sent on the 
long journey by an agent of the new nation- 
wide liquor syndicate to even the score 
with Yale's men, and as part of a bargain 
whereby the gunmen of the Brooklyn 
gang chieftain would return to the fold. 
Yale's friends are said to have insisted that 
only the death of a man high in the coun- 
cils of Chicago gangland would satisfy 
them. But this tale was largely disproved 
by such later developments as the murder of 
Mickey Sweetheart, successor to Yale in 
Brooklyn. 

As this is written, Capone is again, and 
doubtless will remain for several years, the 
“big fellow’’ of the Chicago underworld, 
and is in almost absolute control of the 
rackets and the liquor distributing indus- 
try. He is, indsed, probably more firmly 
entrenched than ever before, despite the 
efforts of the Chicago Crime Commission 
and various business and civic organiza- 
tions to rid the city of the racketeer and 
the gangster, who are active in fifty large, 
and one hundred and fifty small, lines of 
business 


N EXCELLENT -ommentary on 

k Capone's unprecedented hold on 
Chicago, and the depths to which law en- 
forcement has fallen, can be discerned in 
the recent announcement of Morris Becker, 
president of the Sanitary Cleaning and Dye- 
tag Company, that Scarface Al had been 
made a partner in the business. 

“I mow have no need of the State's At- 
torney, the Police Department or the Em- 
Ployers’ Association,’ said Becker. ‘‘I 
mow have the best protection in the 
world." 


What has been done to check the am- 
MARCH, 1929 


bitious plans of Scarface Al and his asso- 
ciates, and to clean up the awful mess that 
the gangsters, with their incessant warfare 
over liquor and blackmailing privileges, 
and the consequent increase in crime of 
every description, have made of law en- 
forcement in the United States? Much 
pompous bombast has been uttered about 


| 


“‘the menace of the gangs"’ and the dangers | 


that confront society, but the really con- 
structive efforts that are being made to 
remedy a situation that is becoming in- 
creasingly dangerous to every honest citi- 
zen may be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. 


HERE has been no nation-wide, or for 
that matter even state-wide, —- 
against the gangs and racketeers; when by 
some happy chance they are temporarily 
driven out of one city, another opens its 





arms to them, and the politicians hug | 
them to their bosoms and open new bank | 


accounts. 

There has been no national conference of 
police chiefs and prosecutors, which might 
conceivably devise a plan for concerted 
action to end the slaughter that now rages 
in the busiest streets of America’s most im- 
portant cities. Such a convention has 
often been suggested, recently by District 
Attorney John E. McGeehan of Bronx 
County, New York, but plans for it have 
progressed no further than stirring news- 
paper diatribes against crime. 

here has been no attempt to deport 
gangsters and gunmen, although it is an 
established fact that scores of the most des- 
perate are not American citizens, and that 
many of the expert killers who march 
under the banners of gangland are profes- 
sional murderers imported from southern 
Europe, chiefly from Sicily. Within 
twenty-four hours the government could 


|} Same 
| 


lay hands upon at least two hundred men | 


who are subject to deportation, but the 
Federal authorities appear to be more con- 


cerned with poisoning alcohol and confis- | 


cating half-pint bottles of whiskey than | 


with combatting an underworld organiza- 
tion that is becoming more and more 
powerful. 

We read frequently of the formation of 
this and that law enforcement body, which 
generally enter the lists against the gang- 
ster with unctuous announcements that 
what is needed is a calm and deliberate 
survey of the situation. Well, they survey 
it, and then, having received their meed of 
publicity, with a few exceptions they sub- 
side. They leave in their wake a mass of 
inaccurate statistics and ponderous reports 
filled with noble dicioainn about the sa- 
credness of the law, but they leave no gang- 
sters in jail or upon the scaffold. 

Scarcely has the uproar of a gang battle 
subsided and the victims been carted away 
to morgues than mayors and prosecutors 
and heads of police departments summon 
the reporters and announce vociferously 
that the gangs must go. And go they do. 
They go around the corner and set off an- 
other bomb, or loose another machine-gun 
in a street crowded with women and chil- 
dren. 

Grand juries meet in solemn session and 
hand up to listless judges indictments and 
presentments which. frequently offer valu- 
able and constructive suggestions. They 
are duly published amid loud editorial 


huzzas, and a few months later evervbody | 








Be a Manufacturer 
in Spare Time 


AT HOME 
= 


‘4 





a Sey 


“Well, Mary, It's good-bye to the time 
clock now. We have a business of our own.” 


Make Real Money in Your 


Own Home Business 
How would you like to make and sell the 
preparations you buy—make them in 
spare time at home at a cost of orly a few 
cents and sell them at enormous profits? 
Here is a road to plenty. Don’t miss it 

10,000 Trade Secrets 

At Your Command 

Let us send you 10,000 trade and manu- 
facturing secrets. Many that have never 
been published, many that have built for- 
tunes for others—all com- 
pressed into a single vol- 
ume which is an invaluable 
gold mine of instruction 
for making the thousands 
of preparations that are in 
common daily use in every 
home. 

Here is every trade se- 
cret that 20 years of re- 
search could bring to- 
gether in one book. 


A Money-Making Gold Mine 

This is a gold mine for the man or woman 
who wants to manufacture almost anything 
people use. It brings you the answer to al- 
most every question from 
axle grease to automobiles 
and from French cordials 
to photography. 

It’s all here. A money- 
making, labor-saving book 
of secret recipes and formu- 
las that would cost you 
fabulous sums — products ome 
that YOU can make and fF. & 





Mrs. J. H. MeM. of 
Toledo, writes, ‘‘Have 
made my living with 
a 





book,’’ 
of Kansas, ‘‘is 


writes 


sell at profits of from orth, tem times its 
200% to 500%. , 
Send No Money—J ust 


Mail the Coupon 
Mail the coupon and get a copy of ‘20th Century Book 
of Trade Secrets.’’ When it comes pay the postman only 
$3.98 in full payment Read its 855 pages with from 
three to ten different secrets on every page. If not amazed 
at its value return it within 7 days and we will refund 
your money. Don't miss this golden opportunity Mail 
the coupon at once. Do so now. The Atlantic Institute 
Dept. 8, 449-453 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
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my money at once (Cash with coupon 
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WAIST LINE 


IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS IN A JIFFY 


Guard against a pouch below the 
waist line. Don't allow yourself 
to look poddy. The Goodform Re- 
ducer -Supporter slenderizes the 
figure, reduces and supports the ab- 
domen, and the vital organs therein 
that are usually out of place in stout 
a pen Gives that youthful, ath- 
etic appearance. H 


SENT FREE 


Write today for our unique system, 
designed to test youssetl and deter- 
mine the possible need for attention to the 
abdominal muscles that may be rapidly be- 
coming atrophied even to a point of necrosis. 
We will also send you anatomical chart and 
book on abdominal troubles absolutely FREE 
—no obligation. 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
21 Stuart Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Can You Witte? 
Advertising Pays, 
Startling Salaries: | 


U your writing talent to make an amazing 
income in advertising — a most thrillion, 

fascinat , big pay field open to writers. Mil- 
lione are ne ton advertising — many 
make $4,000 to $15,000 and more « year! 

it’s Easy to Learn! cr. "95,%n-cptahis 
work ip your spare moments at home. For 31 
years the Page- Davis Schoo! bh: n trainin, 
bie positions oavin etal ries: — 

mi are 

by our bend FREY 
took, How to Win ° 
which tells about the opportunities upen to you. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 7313, Chicago 












‘Dont Let $1 Stand Between You | 
em, And A Good Head Of Hair 


=a For years I suffered from dandruff and 
falling hair, until a friend told me an old 
Canadian method This treatment will 
stop failing hair, eradicate dandruff and grow 
new hair. My baldness has been replaced with 
luxuriant new hair. Dozens of my friends 
have had equal results. The method is simple, 
easy and positive. Send me $1.00 to cover 
costs and I will mail you this prescription and | 
method of treatment with my a 
tee that you will be satisfied or I return || 

your money. A few cents at any drugstore | 
buys the necessary ingredients. You will thank me many 
times, as my friends have, for telling this method which has 
succeeded where everything else has failed. $1.00 only, and | 












your heir trouble is solved for the reat of your life 


5 STED PITT, Dept. 1-C, 153 Court Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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has forgotten the presentments and the 
indictments have been dismissed. 
Occasionally a jurist of exceptional bal- 
ance and integrity takes his political life in 
| his hands akehenen a strengthening of 
| the law to insure quick and certain pun- 
| ishment, but he is promptly howled down 
| by a horde of maudlin sentimentalists 
| who wail that the judge is a heartless 
brute, and that the criminal is more to be 
pitied than censured. They demand a 
program of education; they insist that the 
| glands of the gangster and the murderer be 
| studied; they plead that an operation be 
performed upon his brain; they suggest 
that he be coddled for a while in a pleasant 
and comfortable prison, where he will be 
better fed and housed and offered larger 
opportunities for amusement and rest than 
the ordinary free man. 
| The only bright spots that can be dis- 
cerned in the gloomy shadow that now 
envelops law enforcement in the United 


States are the New York and Chicago 
ho Cor f WL ] > : Pag 
‘ ——<— Crime Commissions, the Philadelphia in- 
: vestigation, and a similar inquiry which 
Oe . . .* 
oe ee oe ee ee recently began in Pittsburgh. It is yet too 
. C. LEWIS, Pres., HOOL, Dept. 39-5! - . . i . 
$05 ‘south Boutina : . ’ ; early to predict with any certainty the ulti- 
lease send me litne: ed 4 pok on Blectricity and Coyne, ¢, . ee 
No obligation, Also offer of Two Free Courses. mate result of these investigations, al- 
wane. L780. 1, S08. AB though it must be admitted that a good 
Address Gf Fe A: {start has been made both in Pittsburgh, 


where the grand jury has already returned 
indictments against 224 policemen, gang- 
sters, racketeers and political protectors; 
and in Philacelphia, where six persons, 
including a member of the State Legisla- 
ture and two police captains, have been 
convicted, fined heavily and sentenced to 
imprisonment. But if history repeats it- 
self, as it has a habit of doing, these in- 
quiries will end as lots of others have. 
The work of the New York and Chicago 
Crime Commissions, although they have 


been hampered by lack of funds and haye 
operated under great difficulties, has beeg 
sufficient to prove that much may in tim, 
be cnineagtiobed by such bodies, if they ar 
not subjected to political interference and 
manipulation. In New York, after quickly 
and intelligently surveying the situation, 
the Crime Commission induced the State 
Legislature to pass the Baumes Laws, 
which make life imprisonment compulsory 
upon the fourth conviction of a felony, and 
provide heavy penalties for second and 
third offenders. Immediately there was a 
marked reduction in crimes of violence 
for even the most hardened criminal is 
appalled at the idea of spending the re 
mainder of his life in jail. 


HE Chicago Crime Commission, though 

woefully impeded by crookedness an] 
corruption in high places, has made much 
progress since it was organized ten years 
ago, and there is hope that it may accom- 
plish a great deal in the future, especially 
since Chicago business men generally hay: 
at last begun to awaken to the fact that 
their city is the great stronghold of the 
underworld in America. 

It appears likely that in time the Chicago 
Commision may obtain the upper hand, 
but it is doubtful if the underworld is ever 
finally relegated to its proper position in 
society until the advice of Horace Greeley 
during the Draft Riots in New York in 186; 
is remembered and applied to the present 
situation. When the streets of the me- 
tropolis were filled with surging mobs 
burning, looting and murdering, Greeley 
advised the authorities to ‘give them 
grape and plenty of it.'" What is needed 
in American cities are police officials who, 
in their fight against the gangsters, will 
give them the nightstick and plenty of it 
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Young; Jimmy Keating, whose tragic and 
forlorn end by suicide in Europe was 
cabled back only a few months ago; Clyde 
von Maur, an artist, and Ethel M. Kelly, 
a fiction editor now internationally known 
as a poet 

They were kind and drew me out a little 
from the spell of bashfulness that I suffer, 
even to this day, among strangers. The 
truth is I knew nothing about magazine 
work. It did not interest me and why 
Long hired me is something I did not un- 
derstand then, nor do I now. 

Great figures were drifting in and out of 
Long's oles and I was permitted to meet 
them. Among them were Rex Beach, 
Robert H. Davis, Ellis Parker Butler, Irvin 
Cobb, Richard Harding Davis, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, Sophie Irene Loeb, William Allen 
White, Sam Blythe, and many other liter- 
ary lions and lionesses of that hour. I was 
not getting anywhere but I was rubbing 
elbows with the great. 


l. then about the third day there 
breezed—and that describes it—into 
the office, Harris Merton Lyon. He was just 
then on the upgrade of his meteoric career 
which ended so tragically in his early 


death. The world will know more of Lyon 
in the future. Literary men, of course, 
know him for his sheer genius, and he has 
a large and select following. 
Lyon, too, had spent many years if 
a small town in Missouri and was an 
alumnus of The Kansas City Star, which 
has turned out so many talented writing 
men. We had a little more than the ordi- 
nary in common—two square-toed country 
boys. I told him of my discouragement 
over magazine work. He would have had 
the courage to do what he advised. That 
was to quit. I had not that courage. Our 
friendship was cemente” strongly in a few 
weeks and we explored the city. and had 
many contentiul talks. The last I saw of 
him, he was standing in front of an adver- 
tising agency, where he punched the ¢ lock, 
wasting his rare talents on writing snappy 
phrases for lead pencils, canned soup 4 
such rubbish—disillusioned, discouraged 
and broken. A year or so later he died. 
Things were beginning to break badly 
for H*mpton's. Hampton, somewhat of a 
firebrand, was doing a little of Thomas W. 
Lawson's frenzied finance crusading. The 
banks were warning him but he contin 
his warfare against Wall Street. I saw 
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fittle ot Long. He was fighting desper- 
ately with Hampton to save a wreckage 
] was sitting with my feet upon a glass- 
copped desk reading newspapers and draw- 
ing down $65 a week—a staggering sum it 
seemed to me 

Once I dropped a hurried note. to Long: 
“You are having troubles of your own. 
Why be burdened with me2?”’ In five min- 
utes the note came back with this cryptic 
comment across it: ‘Be yourself, Oscar’’— 
Oscar, incidentally, was a name he knew | 
hated and which he calls me to this day 

I had been white-fibbing to my wife 
about office affairs. Anything might hap- 
sen so she must not be worried, I reasoned. 
She loved New York even more than I. 
She believed it to be the place for me and I 
would not be here today if it were not for 
her viewpoint. But more of that later 

All of this went on for about two months 
and then there came news that Hampton 
had enlisted western capital and the office 
began to breathe a little easier. The ‘‘out- 
side"’ capital proved to be a Mr. Orff, who 
had been successfully conducting farm 
papers from headquarters in St. Louis 

fe was a church deacon type, unctuous, 
given to soaping his hands, and wore a 
cock-eyed toupee always askew. He com- 
bined Hampton's with a magazine called 
The Columbian. New faces began to ap- 
pear and old faces to disappear. I sat on 
the edge of the volcano waiting the boom- 
boom, with my feet on the glass-topped 
desk still reading the daily papers 

One noon Mr. Orff dropped into my do- 
main, shook hands, asked me how long I 
had been employed there, spoke in his 
whinnying voice of his love for his fellow 
man and then went to his own office and 
in his true Christian spirit sent me the 
following note, a half hour later: 

“Your services on The Hampton-Co- 
lumbian Magazine are no longer needed 
after today."’ 

I was fired. While I expected it, of 
course, it came as a jolt. It always does. 

We had moved from West Seventy- 
second Street to a boarding house on West 
Fifty-seventh Street, across from the Y. M 
C. A. Irvin Cobb says everybody who 
comes to New York lives at some time or 
other on West Fifty-seventh Street. That 
isa keen observation. My wife was sitting 
out on the front stoop when I arrived 
home. 

“You are early,’’ she said 
o'clock in the afternoon 

“Yes. I've been fired,’’ I ceplied. 


E FRANKLY were not cheerful. I 
knew scarcely no one in New York, 
and I had no one to recommend me very 
highly. Two days later Long telephoned. 
“LT gust heard you were fired,’’ he said. 
“You come on back to work in the morn- 
ing. 
I thanked him, but was not heartened 
I saw no place for me on the magazine and 
I was not fitted for the work. I was long- 
ing for the smell of printer's ink and cast- 
ing sheep's eyes at Cincinnati. 
_ But I reported to Long. He had taken 
in the slack. Hampton had resigned for 
another venture and Long was in supreme 
editorial command. I occupied my own 
office again and things began to hum. 
Long had made me associate editor, which 
meant I was his assistant, and we worked 
as we did in the old days on The Post 
Orff bowed when we met but said nothing 
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It was three 


Long, it developed, told him that if I was 
not given my job back he would resign 
They needed Long. 

The first magazine issued under Long's 
supervision created a sensation in the pub- 
lishing field. He had corralled the famous 
Dr. Cook, of Polar fame, and secured his 
“Exposure.” Newspapers smeared ex- 
tracts from Hampton's all over the front 
pages. The magazine sold like hot cakes. 

But things Long and I did not know 
about were happening in the financial end 
The business was waterlogged with debts 
and sinking while Long carried enthusi- 
astically on. Orff and his associates were 
doing some financing that invited the at- 
tention of the District Attorney, and one 
day, when we returned refreshed from 
lunch at Keene's chop house, we found 
the Sheriff and his boy friends sealing up 
the safe. The magazine was in receiver- 
ship. Orff was indicted and Long and | 


were out of jobs. 


| 
| 


| 


ISCOURAGED, we responded to the | 


resiliency of youth, rented an auto- 

mobile, and went off for a Roman holiday 
in the Berkshires. A week later we re 
turned to New York and began the de 
pressing hunt for a job. We stumbled 
into each other frequently storming the 
Park Row citadels 

The only newspaper in town that offered 
any encouragement whatever was The 
Evening Mail—a rather-weak sister in the 
field, but showing flashes of form at inter- 
vals. The managing editor was T. E 
Niles, a tall, stern-visaged and lantern- 
jawed gentleman who knew the newspaper 
game thoroughly. He was handicapped 
by a niggardly attitude on the part of the 
owner, in financing. But he managed to 
build up one of the best staffs in town with 
low salaries and much flattery. He was not 
overpaid himself. And “‘his boys’’ loved 
him 

The Evening Mail was in Fulton Street 
and I circled the block twice before mus 
tering courage to send in my card to Niles 
about whom I had heard good reports. He 
admitted me to his office and I told him my 
story 

He told me to come back next day which 
I did and he offered me a job reading news 
copy, but at $35 a week. I had been re 
ceiving $65 for a few months and more than 
$35 in Cincinnati, so it was a come-down 
My wife advised me to accept it and I re 
ported for work next day at six-thirty in 
the morning 

The copy desk was composed mostly of 
old newspapermen who had outlived their 
usefulness—pathetic and trembling crea 
tures, who lived in perpetual dread of 
the blue envelope. It was the most un- 
happy and depressing of my newspaper ex- 
periences, and I cannot today pass the spot 


where the old Evening Mail stood without | 


a sinking feeling 
he old fellows were kindly souls 
a graduate of Yale and another who had 


One | Im bottles: Wh 


been Cable Editor of The Herald in the | 


glorious days of the younger Bennett 
They did much to help me fit into my new 
and melancholy surroundings. Mine was 
the only smooth face about the copy desk. 

The head of the copy desk was a black- 
bearded fellow we called ‘Black Mike,"’ 
the most excitable man I have ever seen in 
a newspaper shop. He literally ran around 
in circles. He was really a good and kindly 
soul but merely became terrorized at the 






No wonder the 
young wife 
is troubled — 


often there is no one to whom 
she can turn 
© TOO often the first happiness 


of married life is marred by shad- 
ows of doubt. Even when her mother 
tries to be helpful, the daughter's fears 
are not put at rest. 
The matter of feminine hygiene has long 
been a source of worry. Women feel the 
necessity for antiseptic cleanliness. But 
hesitate to accept the caustic and poi- 
sonous compounds so frequently used. 

Zonite is safe and effective 

for feminine hygiene 

Until recently feminine hygiene was a 
difficult problem. Much as physicians 
sipibead the practice, they frowned 
upon bichloride of mercury and car- 
bolic acid in its various forms. They 
knew the irreparable harm done to 
delicate internal membranes. 

But fortunately, with Zonite, all risks 
have disappeared. Zonite is not poi 
sonous. Yet it is powerful and germ- 
killing, far stronger than any dilution 
of carbolic acid that may be allowed 
on the body. 

Free book answers questions 
Frank information about feminine hy- 
giene is given in our booklet. See 
coupon. Zonite Products Corporation, 
250 Park Avenuc, New York, N. Y. 
Use Zonite Ointment for burns abrasions skin in- 
fections or chapped shin. Also as a powerful deo- 
dorant in greaseless cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 
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230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below 

The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

Use of Aatiseptics in the Home 
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What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“Two years ago 
I was bald all over 
the i of my head. 

“I felt ashamed 


for people to see 
my head. I tried 
different prepara- 
tions, but chey did 
so good. [ re- 
mained bald, un- 
til I used Kotalko 

“New hair came 


almost immedi- 
ately and kept on 
growing. In a 


short time I had a 


hair, 
been perfect ever 
since—and no re- 


turn of the bald- 





ness.” 
This verified statement is by Mr. H, A. Wild. 
He is but one of the big legion of users of 


Kotalko who voluntarily attest it has stopped 
falling hair, eliminated dandruff or aided new, 
luxuriant hair growth. KOTALKO is sold by 
busy druggists everywhere. 


FREE Trial Box 


To prove the efficacy of Kotalko, for men’s, 
women’s and children’s hair, the producers are 
i Use coupon or write, to 


iving Proof Boxes. 

OTAL CO., F-486, Station O, New York 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 
Name. 


Address 


$100 a Week 
With Nash’s 
New Tie Line! 


line is 





Yes, Sir! My new 


TAILORING now ready! I want to 

SALESMEN start you in the neckwear 
Nash has a real offer] business FREE so that 
for you! Write today you can collect $5 to $10 
for full details. Neck an hour right from the 
wear outfit FREE tof start, spare time, and dou- 
ed a a ble that for full time. Cet 
. your FREE outfit and step 
will pull together like into the bie pay clase. No 


a team of good horses 
Write TODAY! 


CAPS, TOO! 
Nash is now offering « 
complete line of Peer 
less, made-to- measure, 
rain-proof caps for 
men. Outfit FREE! 


experience needed Costs 
nothing to start. I'll fur 
nish everything. Mail name 
and address today for full 
equipment 


Samples FREE to You 
Mail Name and Address 
I will supply you with a complete line of 
samples. Tubular Knits, Krinkle Crepes, Fancy 
Knits, etc Men jump at the chance to 
buy when they see the snappy patterns and col 
ors and hear the low factory-to-wearer prices. 


ACT NOW! 
Rush name and address to me for full equipment 
nd FREE selling outfit. Everything included 
necessary to a high priced selling outfit. No 
to invest No obligation 











Swiss 


money 


NAWCO NECKWEAR CO. 
Dept. Y-190, COVINGTON, KY. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 













10¢ 
3-25¢ no stamps’ BIG Fu 
You apparently see thru Clothes, 


BOY Wood, Stone, any object. See Bones 


in Flesh. FREE Pkg. radio Picture Films, takes pic- 
tures without camera. ‘You'll like em". (1 pkg. 
with each 25¢. order.) 

MARVEL MFG. CO., Wept. 85, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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splendid head of | 
i which has | 


| thought of losing his job. Niles seemed 
to take a special interest in me and called 
me into his private office several times a 
day, to talk things over. 

Burns Mantle, who was then, and is 
now, one of the most capable of the dra- 
matic critics, was The Mail's reviewer, and 
in addition to my copy reading duties I was 
made assistant to Mantle, editing copy and 

reparing the layouts for the full page of 

Saturday's dramatic news. Mantle saw | 
was a little out of place among the gray- 
beards and suggested I resign. But Niles 
had been making little promises which I 
am certain he intended to fulfil but, the 
truth is, he had no rea! authority. 


MONG those Niles had drawn to The 
Evening Mail was Grantland Rice, 
who had come upasa young Sporting Editor 
|from Atlanta and who is now the good, 
gray and capable poet of the sporting world 
and one of the most widely syndicated. 
I have never heard anyone speak of Grant- 
land Rice in any way but high praise and 
| deservedly so. 

Another was Franklin P. Adams, who 
ran his column ‘‘Always in Good Humor."’ 
He is today the F. P. A. of The World's 
“Conning Tower,’’ and the best known 
perhaps of the paragraphers, for the good 
| reason that he is one of the best. Many 
|of his poems have been issued in book 
| form, and have a big sale among the faith- 
ful. Adams and I have frequently had 
tilts in print but I admire him and we 
are friends. 

Still another was the irrepressible and 
|impish Rube Goldberg, whose hilar ous 
cartoons are known wherever cartoons are 
published. He came out of San Francisco, 
|as an $18-a-week comic artist, and rose 
|to a $50,000-a-year cartoon job on The 
| Evening Mail, which was indeed an ac- 











complishment. He has continued to rise 
and his salary is upwards of $150,000 a 
year. Rube is a millionaire but stiil the 
| same lovable, good-humored fellow he was 
on The Evening Mail. It is pleasant that 
F the shifting about Goldberg and I are 
at this writing attached to the same syndi- 
cate organization and my office—which I 
|have not, incidentally, visited in three 
years—adjoins his 

Charles L. Edson, who will be heard 
from some day in a big way, was another 
staff member of The Evening Mail of those 
days. A shoeless boy from the Arkansas 
hills, he began writing a column about 
Broadway called ‘‘The Man From Arkan- 
sas,"’ succeeded F. P. A. when he went to 
|The Tribune and has recently written 
|several books including the anonymous 
“Autobiography of an American Ass," 
which hell exis a sale. 


ILES had subtly hinted I might 
eventually become city editor of 
the paper but what I really wanted was a 
|raise in salary. Even in those days one 
could not support a wife in New York 
decentiy on $35 a week. Our small nest 
egg salvaged from the Cincinnati days 
was dwindling. : 
I was able to lighten the burden some- 
what by joining three old shopmates of 
The Cincinnati Post days in a cooperative 
|apartment they had established in West 
| One Hundred Forty-cighth Street, in up- 
|town New York. These shopmates were 
H. T. Webster, now the famous cartoonist 
on The New York World; R. M. Brinker- 


hoff, also celebrated as the originator of 
the comic strip ‘Mary Mixup”’ on The Eye 
ning World, and Ray Rohn, a splendid 
magazine illustrator now living in Phil. 
delphia. 

Mrs. McIntyre acted as a sort of super. 
visor of housekeeping, and with a negro 
cook, Polly, we managed to live cop. 
genially and be well fede I had to leay 
every morning for the other end of the 
island at six o'clock and this necessitated 
my rising before daylight. I swore the 
that some day I would spend my mornings 
sleeping and for ten years I have seldom 
arisen before noon. I love the charm and 
mystery of night. And, too, I'm lazy 

A new city editor—the post I coveted— 
was coming to The Evening Mail every 
few weeks while I remained on the copy 
desk with my stationary salary. I needed 
clothes and so did my wife. We had about 
$250 but feared to touch it. I was becon- 
ing thin and irritable and it was only the 
loyalty and encouragement among our co- 
Operative experimentalists in housckeep 
ing that kept me on the job. My wife 
urged me to quit and try something else 
She even taunted me in the hope I would 
But the truth is I was afraid. I was having 
the most poignantly depressing reaction 
in all human experience—the feeling of 
failure. Only those who have felt it know 
its power to make existence barren and 
depressing. 


OHN, eight years younger, was freé 
lancing for Life and Sudan and making 
from $50 to $100 a week. Webster had 
landed on The Globe at $200 a week, and 
Brinkerhoff was making near that sum on 
The Evening Sun. I remained a $35-a- 
week copy reader among the venerable 
copy reading “‘has beens’’ on The Evening 
Mail. 

In the meanwhile Niles was beginning 
to ‘blow cold"’ on his enthusiasm for my 
werk. He did not send for me to come 
into his office any more. My mental state 
was not conducive to first-class effort. I 
made several bad bungles and was trans 
ferred to the make-up—making up the 
early edition and the baseball extra. Web- 
ster, Brinkerhoff and Rohn with their in- 
creasing prosperity were naturally tiring 
of the dinky little Harlem flat. I beat them 
to the “‘punch’’ and moved back to West 
Seventy-second Street, in a little family 
hotel called the Hargrave. They professed 
great sorrow but it could not be otherwise 
that they were anything but glad, al 
though they were and still are three of my 
dearest friends. I had become a profes- 
sional gloom. 

How my wife stood for the constant 
daily moaning and snarling is more than! 
will ever be able to comprehend. But she 
did, bless her. Indeed, she was cheery 
We had no funds for amusement. She was 
always interested in church work and this 
gave her the only surcease from my chronic 
melancholia. In the evening we took long 
walks in Central Park in the moonlight, 
and maay nights I have sat on the benches 
until nearly dawn staring at nothing what- 
ever while she with her head pillowed on 
my shoulder gently slept. A policeman 
who knows me wel! today often recalls 
seeing us there. ‘‘I used to keep an eye on 
you,” he said. “I used to think you might 

one of those nuts who would jump @ 
the lake."’ He doesn’t know how neatly 
right he was. 
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In those days, somehow, I hated to go to 
bed. The love for the night again. I 
wanted to stay up and dream. Now and 
then would come a desultory [etter from 
my father in Plattsburg. We had resumed 
correspondence but with little warmth on 
either side. His prediction was coming 
true. I would come to no good end 

Finally, in desperation, I went to Niles 
and told him I must have more money or 
look for something else. His attitude had 
entirely changed. ““That will perhaps be 
better,’ he said. ‘You have slumped in 
your work lately. You haven't the ideas 
you used to have and you do not seem to be 
interested.’ 


CONFESSED that this was largely true 
but that it was my mental state due to 
my low finances. Heart-sick describes it 

“Try me out,"’ I pleaded, ‘‘for one week 
at $50 a week and if I don’t seem to you to 
be worth it I will step out.” 

I am sure he wanted to make that ex- 
periment. He told me so a few years be- 
fore he died, when he was marooned on an 
inconsequential paper in Providence, R.L., 
and when I was beginning my more pros- 
perous years. We sat side by side at a 
dinner to Lloyd George in the Hotel Bilt- 
more. Things had not been going so well 
for him despite the fact that in my opinion, 
rightly handled, he was one of the most 
capable managing editors America ever 
produced. His hands were always tied 
until he reached the stale period that comes 
to every hard working newspaper man. 
Then it was too late 

My wife was begging me to quit. She 
had, and has, that remarkable ability 
never to accept discouragement but I was 
trying her dreadfully 

Ray Long, in the meantime, had become 


editor of the Red Book magazine in Chi- 
cago at $20,000 a year and made such a 
record that he was raised to $30,000. And 


I could not rise above my $35 a week sti- 


pend 

I reported for work one morning to find 
still another city editor—a real live wire. 

He was Robert Emmet MacAlarney, 
now a well known editor and short story 
writer. He seemed to like me and gave me 
the biggest stories to rewrite. I regained 
a little pep but he could not raise my sal- 
ary 

Then the Titanic went down—the big- 
gest story Park Row had ever had up to 
that time. [War was to be declared later, 
the biggest story of all.] The Carpathia 
was bringing in the rescued. MacAlarney 
put me in charge of the reporters to meet 
her and I handled them capably. I came 
back to the office and wrote the lead which 
won his unstinted praise. After two days 
without sleep I went home to my wife 
bright eyed and happy to tell her all. How 
happy she was. Her eyes grew moist for 
there was not much of happiness in her life 
those days. I slept the clock around = 


at the office Niles called me in and it 
to 


me on the back. My spirits rose on 
topple to the depths again shortly. 
"Maybe we will get that raise after 

all," he said with a wink and a thumb jerk 
upstairs where the glum boss sat en- 
throned. But MacAlarney could not 
stand the pace of The Evening Mail. He 
was preening himself for bigger things and 
in a week or so resigned os has continued 
to distinguish himself 

His successor after a few days left this 
terse note on my desk, “‘I shall have to 
dispense with your services Saturday."’ 

I was fired again. The real lean days 
had set in 


Sc 


Singing Arrows 


Continued from page 59 


Feather’s tent, and began a long, nerve- 
wracking wait. The squaw sat in her 
corner, her posture precisely the same as 
when Dorothy had left her an hour before. 

Would Fast Water keep the tryst? An 
intuition all her own, peculiarly feminine, 
and stronger than judgment bade her be- 
lieve in him still 

This faith was not misplaced. Presently 
the youth entered the wigwam, carrying an 
arm-load of firewood. To any curious 
spectator, he was merely providing fuel for 
a feeble squaw, a task usually performed 
by younger squaws, but at which all the 
men took a hand from time to time. As 
he dropped the wood and faced Dorothy, 
a tremor passed over his frame. 

She began the parley at once. “‘Ask 
him if he will help me,"’ she directed the 
squaw. The old woman did not under- 
stand, at first, but by speaking slowly, 
Dorothy made her meaning clear. The 
sentence was duly translated 

Fast Water spoke, and even before Black 
Feather coul interpret the vernacular 
words, Dorothy knew the answer. The 
youth's tone was low, but it boomed ex- 
ultantly-in the tent, and he gestured elo- 
quently with both hands. He would help 
the white girl to the bitter end. 
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“He say,’ the squaw translated freely, 
“he your dog.” 

The parley went on. Dorothy labored 
stubbornly to make her wants known. 
Black Feather tried hard to understand, 
but the task was almost too much for her 
meager knowledge of the English tongue, 
and often she made grotesque mistakes 

Though the girl bit her lip from nervous- 
ness, and often her voice broke in a gasp, 
despairing, she would not give up. And at 
last she got the message through. Her 
own mind and the unschooled mind of the 
savage were in communion 

When night fell, and the cooking fires 
twinkled in the dark, Fast Water was to 
steal into Stormy Mountain's tent. Watch- 
ing his chance, he must procure Cornish's 
weapons, and bring them to Dorothy. 

Fast Water nodded and went from the 
wigwam 


A THE night lowered, the wild invaded 
the village. The little circle of fires 
could not keep it out. The air was a-throb. 
The wind crept from tree to tree, whim 


pering 


A thousand centuries before the first 


stone was piled on another to build a house | 
or a city’s wall, human beings thus built | 
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This hand- 
some full size, 
professional ten- 
or banjo is poo. 
We want to make one 
thousand new friends 
thismonth. Wewantto 
oeeeent, One of these won- 
derful delightful instru- 
ments as a gift to each of 








one thousand readers of this 
magazine—and here's why. 
ore becomi: a professor 
and a lover of music, particular- 
ly the tenor banjo, Prof. Six 
yearned and yearned for the 
sssession of a genuine, pro- 
essional instrument, the same 
kind used by the big, successful 
professionals of the world. Now 
we want you to succeed, We 
want to help every music-lover 
that we can, attain success, and 
this gift offer is made to pave the way for you, and no 
Drevious | musical knowledge is necessary, 
dy rprise Ser x al Not ty Swe 
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earn in: inutes 
With My Picture Method 
Arthur Brisbane, the highest paid 
| journalist in the world, once said 
that “‘a single picture is worth a 
thousand words.”’ He was right, for 
it stands to reason, when you take 
your instrument in hand along with 
the actual photographs of the pro- 
fessor in action as your guide, it is 
easy to imitate and do the right 
thing. But that ie pot on. - 
e also furnish 
nographic as an additional 
Records Given guide, phonogr aphic records of the 
»rofessor’s playing of the piece you are 
| learning, along with our thorough, printed and illustrated, 
easy-to-read course. Does on t £ that sound eas easy? It is easy. 
If you could sit here te ne 
| high would be comes ii d tsa we we ia a the rine simpleat. yet 
| De 't Senda Si tl Cent 
Investigate offer today. Don’t put oft until tomorrow 
because you might forget and miss this wonderful oppor- 
cuaity. It might be the turning point in your career. 
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ere to go 
around for the million or more readers of this This met 
obligate you in any way. Therefore do not hesitete—pat in your reser- 


| vation now, this very minute. You will seon 
nished tenor 


- New York Acodoms of Music 
Studio 34039, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please rush free, information relative to 
your Tenor Banjo Course and reserve a 
gift banjo for me. This obligates me in 
no way whatever. 


| happy army of enthusiastic fi 
banjo musicians. 
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Why not live ina modern new home of your own instead of inan old and 
shabby rented house that is cost pia fortume every ye ou can 
build a new home on the STE "Ne PL AN ‘or it with your 
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want us to ship you 


rent-money—as low as $8.10 per month for a 6-room house je even 
advance cash to help you build, if you own a weli located « + jot 
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We ship you any home you selec 
lumber cut to fit ReIGHT 
N iscounts for cash 
Send 25c in coin a for Beautiful Color Book 0! 
‘Sterling Home Plans and select the home that you 
International Mill & 
Tim o. 
9318 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, 
Mich. 
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Thousands—Both Sex—Rejoice ! 
READ FREE OFFER 


\ HAT would you say if you awoke some 
morning——looked in your mirror and saw 


t new, youthlike, clear skin on your face, 
ind the ugly blemishes all gone? 

You would jump with joy—just like thou- 
sands of people have done who have learned 
how to perform this simple treatment them- 
selves—the same that beauty doctors have 
charged enormous prices for 

and, what was considered impossible 
before the banishing of pimples, blackheads, 
freckles, large pores, tan, oily skin, wrinkles 
and other defects—can now be done by the 
patient himself, or herself, in 3 days’ time at 
home, harmlessly and economically 

It is all explained in a new treatise cz'led 
‘“‘BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS,”’ 
which is being mailed absolutely free to readers 
of this magazine So, worry no more over 
your humiliating skin and complexion. Simply 
send your name and address to MARVO 
BEAUTY LABORATORIES, Dept. W-26, 
No. 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 
vou will receive it by return mail, without 
charge. Ii pleased, tell your friends about it. 


Don't delay! 











20 inches. Same price for ful! length or bust 


16x 

form, groups, landscapes, pet animals, etc., or enlarge- 
ments of any pert of group picture. Safe return of your 
original \photoquarannesd, fe don't need the negative 
SEND NO MONEY : = mail photo or snap- 
ot (any size) and ina 
week you will receive your life like enlargement size 
16x 20 in,, guaranteed fadeless. Pay postman 98c plus 

postage or send with order and we pay postage. 
FREE Beautiful hand colored miniature of youren- 
largement included F REE with each order 
Take advantage now of this amazing offer—send your 

photo today. 
ures PORTRAIT COMPANY 
652 Ogden Ave., Dept C-519 Chicago, Il. 
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the cooking-fires in the whispering dark 
A dim figure squatting beside a low, 
yellow flame A ruddy gleam on a 
dusky skin A leaping shadow, as a 
wood-chopper swung his ax of stone. 

As Dorothy watched, scarcely breath- 
ing, a girl came to the door of the tent. 
She handed in a bowl] of food and disap- 
peared in the darkness. Dorothy shared 
the meal with Black Feather, both of them 
eating in silence 

Immediately afterward the squaw lay 
down and drew the caribou robes over her. 
For her, the day was done; what it yet con- 
tained for Dorothy the latter hardly dared 
imagine 

Would Fast Water never come? Had he 
failed his trust, or hal he encountered some 
unexpected resistance? Presently she de- 
cided that he was merely waiting for a 
darker, less guarded hour 

At last she heard a stealthy footstep just 
outside the wigwam. At once she spran 
up, trembling with excitement. She did 
not doubt that Fast Water had come. The 
faithful soul was keeping the tryst, Cor- 
nish's precious weapons in his hand. The 
tent door was stealthily drawn aside. 

With a low cry, Dorothy drew back 
The man in the firelight was not Fast 
Water. The furtive, yet eager figure, the 
yellowish, evil face, was that of the quar- 
ter-breed, the magician of the Lakota 


people! 


IKE a cornered rat's, Dorothy's gaze 
darted around the tent. Frantic, she 

was secking any means of escape that pre- 
sented itself, no matter how extreme, but 
there was no rear entrance to the wigwam 


The strong hides were pegged and fast- 
ened down with banks of earth 
Although the squaw was awake, she 


did not turn her head. She would not in- 
terfere with the follies and the fancies of 
her former lord. She would not staad in 
the way of his exalted ambitions. She 
was old and worked out, and it was only 
natural and proper, she felt, that she should 
be cast aside. She felt no resentment, aad 
indeed, she was no longer greatly inter- 
ested in his affairs 

Dorothy was unarmed, yet it was a 
strange fact that this very realization of 
phy sical helplessness soon tended to steady 

She could not stake everything on 
violence, so she fell back on craft. Al- 
though Yellow Fox was three-fourths 
white, and cunning as a wolf, yet his mind 
was in no way the equal of hers. Some of 
the cells of his brain were altogether In- 
dian, and these colored his thought-proc- 
esses and his reactions. She might bluff 
him, trick him, out-manecuver him. 

She had been about to scream for help. 
Gasping, she had filled her ay with air; 
the cry was taking form in her throat. 
But with a magnificent effort of will, she 
choked it baci. The time to summon Cor- 
nish was not yet at hand. That must be 
her last, desperate resort. She could not 
forget that her comrade had been stripped 
of his weapons 

Yellow Fox, on the other hand, wore his 
flint knife; ready to his hand was his deadly 
hatchet of stone. And, surely, the breed 
would be pleased to receive Cornish at this 
time. He would welcome him with ardor. 
| Cornish was by far his physical superior, 
but Yellow Fox, himself, was wiry and 
strong, and unless he were taken by sur- 


eo | prise, he could easily fell an unarmed man. 


It would be a satisfactory event. Before 
the tribe he could claim self-defense. 

On the other hand, if sometime his 
hatred and lust should run him amuck, in 
which state he should fall upon the white 
man and be rid of the sight of him, he 
would have to explain to the chief. 
Through a primitive sense of justice com- 
mon to all men, and for the sake of the 
sport that would be offered, the braves in 
the council had decreed that Cornish 
should be permitted to display his archery 
before the tribe, and although Yellow 
Fox was the tribal magician cafe figure of 
great power, he dared not violate this de- 
cree without good reason. 


ERHAPS Dorothy sensed all this 
“What do you want?"’ she demanded 

By some miracle of latent strength, her 
voice held steady. Her cold tone depressed 
him. 

He lost his ardor for some of the bold 
things he meant todo. Yet he wanted the 
girl as never before. Her conquest would 
atone for all that he had suffered; it would 
be his crushing answer to the white man’s 
insults and scorn. 

Yet her voice and her bright eyes 
seemed to stigmatize him. His accursed 
sense of inferiority arose in him again 
“Yellow Fox, he no hurt you,"’ he con- 
ceded quickly. “‘He just come make talk 
Yellow Fox, he heap big fellow. He big- 
gern chief. He help you, you and him get 
along fine. He like you heap.” 

The girl's heart sank. ‘‘What do you 
want, then? Tell me, and go.”’ 

He seemed to sense her growing fears, 
because he moved closer to her. ‘White 
girl, she no be afraid of Yellow Fox. He 
no hurt her. He take care of her, no let 
other Indian hurt her.”’ 

“T'll be very thankful to you if you'll 
make the other Indians be good to me, and 
help me back to my own country."’ 

“Oh, you no go back to own country.” 
Yellow Fox spoke in solemn tones. ‘‘You 
stay here always. Never see paleface no 
more. Moon, he come, he go. Snow, he 
fall, he melt. Cottonwood tree, he grow 
green, turn yellow. Moose, he drop horn, 
grow horn again. Pretty soon, you no 
want to go. White girl stay here, with 
Yellow Fox, get along fine. Have plenty 
fur. No work hard. No be lonesome 
Boss other squaws.”’ 

Dorothy forced away the mists of terror 
and despair that were clouding her brain 
She knew, now, where this talk was lead- 
ing. Frantically she rallied her courage 

“Do you think I'd stay here with you?” 
she asked, in infinite contempt! 

The magician 's eyes began to look smoky 
red. ‘Y ou no get mad!"" he warned 
quickly. ‘Maybe Yellow Fox get mad 
too, and you have plenty bad luck! Yel- 
low Fox, him fine when he no mad, laugh 
heap, make joke, give presents. But he 
bad when he get mad. White girl, you no 
be fool. You take Yellow Fox, be his 

uaw. Then I let white man go back to 
his own people.” 

‘I understand.’ The girl spoke with a 
moving clearness, and the short hairs 
stirred strongly on the quarter- breed's 
scalp. ‘But it’s not worth it, Yellow Fox. 
Even his life is not worth such a price. 
Now [ want you to go. 

The quarter-breed's lip twitched sharply. 
“Me no go!"" he answered sullenly. “Me 
stay here, in own tent.” Then, more 
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tly: “White girl, why you make trou- 
fice Trouble & no good, you marry 
Yellow Fox anyway. If you say yes, no 
fight, you save white man. If you say | 
n0, fight heap, make Yellow Fox trouble, 
you kill white man, marry Yellow Fox | 
just the same. You better be wise white | 
girl.” 

Dorothy smiled grimly. Not for a| 
moment did she consider such a sacrifice 
She might give her life for Cornish, if the | 
need arose—lately her love for him had | 
filled all her heartr—but not this. Her | 
sense of values, so sharpened during these | 
last sad days, would not tolerate such | 
wicked, extravagant folly; her grasp of 
realities made her scorn the idea. 

The brain of Yellow Fox was warped 
and abnormal, but was not the brain of a 
fool! Along with his other knowledge, 
he was weil-informed as to the Northwest 
Mounted Police. If the men in the red 
coats ever learned that a white girl was a 
prisoner in his wigwam, no range or no 
river would ever keep them away. No 
hiding place this side the Happy Hunting 
Ground would ever conceal him 

Cornish would be assassinated on the 
trail. Then the Lakota people could dwell 
in their old security; and no alien would 
know of the magician's white bride, and 
she would be his to have and to hold to the 
evil end 

It had seemed a crafty scheme. Yellow 
Fox had been proud of the cunning that 
had prompted it. But now he saw that it 
had failed Even if he could doubt her 
words—emphatic though they were—he 
could not doubt the little, contemptuous 
smile that curled her lips. That smile 
stung him like a whip-lash. It made him 
fling his caution to the winds. His face 
dark with passion, his big teeth bared as if 
they would actually tear her flesh, he 
dared to leap forward and seize the girl's 
shoulders 

Dorothy cried out sharply. It was not a 
loud cry, but poignant with woe and fear 
Help must come now 


ELP did come. It came with the rush 
of a whirlwind. It manifested itself in 
a swirl of movement that made the breed's 
attack seem like play. The man who had 
been lurking behind the tent and who had 
heard her cry possessed an unfathomed 
“ey for just this kind of thing. 
¢ appeared to burst through the wall 
of the tent. As a matter of fact, he had 
torn it up and swept under it, but the jerk 
had whipped the tent poles like a gale, | 
making the taut skins reel and shimmer, 
and the whole effect was of destructive, | 
blasting violence. 

Yellow Fox had no time to wield his | 
stone ax. His hand whipped to his flint 
knife, but an irresistible force smote him 
and overwhelmed him before he could raise 
his arm. The next instant he was hurled | 
headlong, banging into the further wall | 
of the wigwam and almost knocking it 
over. 

But Yellow Fox was agile himself, sin- 
ewy as a wolf. Also he possessed a frantic 
bravery that made him hard to conquer 
Instantly he sprang to his feet. Saseching 
up his ax that had fallen to the ground, he 
rushed his enemy. Art the same time his 
yell of fury wakened the braves sleeping in 
nearby wigwams. 

There was death in this tomahawk. If 
the white man had to meet it with his! 
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The Red Bomber Combat 


Here's the Red Bomber Combat Model Plane, a twin 
propeller model that flies amazingly. And you can have it free! Boys everywhere are 
flying model planes. Now is the time to get yours. This sensational plane will fly 600 
feet easily, often further. Wings made of special fibre, two powerful rubber motors, two 
cleverly fashioned propellers. Not a glider—a real model plane 


Assembled in Two Minutes tion, sport, ranch life, high adventure on land and 
seu 


. mystery and daring. Great serial stories 
Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing interesting articles, jokes and humor. International 
This plane can be put together ready to fly by any 


} ccerespennense , stamp department and THI 
boy in less than two minutes—positively! Two E 


OPEN IAD PIONEERS Nationwide club for 
minutes after the postman delivers your plane, you boys, ¢ Somoents galore for all “GOLDEN ME- 
can send it into the air diving and dipping, zoom- DALLION,” mystery serial smash now running- 
ing, banking. then soaring to greater heights. breathless reading! 

Every boy will envy you. Order your plane right 

now! 


Positively a sensational offer. 








Regular subscription price to THE OPEN ROAD 
for BOYS is $1 per year. We will send you the 
Red Bomber Combat Plane and a subseription for 
a whole year—-12 fat issues——both for $1 Send 
the coupon now 


Thrilling Boy’s Magazine 
THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS has 53O pages or 
more every month crammed with stories of avia- 


Issues Both for Onlys ioe use unis 


A Year “ie mene 


J eer EVAN 

§ OPEN ROAD For BOY’S MAGAZINE, 

i 130 + -- St., 

Boston, Mass 

] By all means I will grab this offer Enclosed is $1 Pitase rush me 

{ the Red Bomber Combat Model Plane which I understand is free 
Enter my name to receive a year’s subscription—12 issues—to The 

| Open Road for Boys Magazine beginning with the very next number 


Name 
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naked hands, likely he would go down. 
Even if he could deflect the blow from his 
skull, the heavy flint would likely break 
the bone of his arm. But when Yellow 
Fox had reckoned his foe was unarmed, 
he reckoned wrong. As Cornish had 
lurked outside the tent, he had picked up a 
short, stout club. As Yellow Fox Sprang 
| toward him, he swung it in the air. 

He was none too soon. The ax was al- 
ready sweeping down. The club was too 
short to reach the breed's head, so Cornish 
aimed at the outstretched, descending arm. 

| Even so, the blow fell short. It missed 
|the wrist—the bone of which it surely 
| would have broken—and struck the handle 
| of the tomahawk. 

The weapon flew from the breed's hand. 
At once he sprang aside, fearful of a second 
blow from the terrible club, and ducked 
back toward the tent door. Yet if his 
enemy had been quick to follow, he could 

xt possibly have escaped. Cornish would 
have overtaken him in the open, endin 
the battle with one full-length, sdneenel 
blow. 

But the normal white man, though a 
savage fighter, is curiously reluctant to take 
life. If the chance offers, he will spare his 
worst enemy. When Cornish saw that 
his foe was on the run, he paused with up- 
raised club. 

Instantly Dorothy spoke. Her voice was 
thrilling-clear in the strange silence that 
followed the crack of blows. *‘Kéll him!’ 
she directed. 

But Cornish would not heed her. Like 
most men, he would temporize to the last. 
He ran to the wigwam door, but his in- 
tention was not to overtake and slay the 
magician. He was simply guarding against 
treachery. 

And this treachery was imminent. A 
dramatic scene met his eyes. The night's 
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plots and projects were nearing their 
crisis; two trains of events had converged 
ot the threshold of the wigwam. Towering 
in the moonlight, at a distance, was Fast 
Water, Dorothy's ally. Confronting him 
was the medicine-man, his face livid with 
passion, his voice raised in clamor, his 
hands clutching frantically at certain ob- 
jects which Fast Water had been on the 
way to deliver to his goddess. 

These objects were Cornish’s weapons— 
his bow, his ax and his knife. What use 
Yellow Fox had for them was all too ap- 
parent. Would Fast Water surrender them 
up, to be turned against their owner, 
or would he keep to his trust? On this 
question might hang Cornish's life—and 
as yet he did not know the answer. 


OROTHY never knew how Fast 
Water was tried. In those few 
seconds in the moonlight, the magician 
put such pressure upon him as even Stormy 
Mountain would have found hard to with- 
stand. Yellow Fox was one of the two 
most powerful figures in the tribe. Indeed, 
he inspired more fear than the village 
chieftain. True, -he was shifty as a snake. 
He almost never took an arbitrary stand, 
aod got his way by palaver and veiled 
suggestion. 

But when his voice did ring out in com- 
mand, it carried- enormous weight. — It 
meant that his back was to the wall, and 
high vengeance would overtake those who 
opposed Fim. Yellow Fox had demanded 
the weapons from Fast Water in the strong- 
est language he could employ. He had 


used a native idiom which threatened 
eternal enmity, the challenge of a blood- 
feud, if he were not obeyed. 

Yet Fast Water resisted him. His big 
hands clung to the weapons with a grip 
that would not break. His allegiance to 
Dorothy—an ideal so radiant thar it 
transfigured him—overcame his primitive 
terror of the magician ... And now it 
was too late. Cornish was on the scene. 
Threatening Yellow Fox with his club, 
he stepped close to Fast Water, and quictly 
cook the weapons into his hands. 


Y NOW the tribesmen were rushing 

from their tents, but they paused, 
stark figures in the moonlight, to hear what 
Yellow Fox was saying. He was not ad- 
dressing the paleface. One arm was raised 
to the sky, the other extended toward 
Fast Water. 

He was calling down upon the youth's 
head the Curse of the East Wind—that 
dread pronouncement which legends say 
was the gift of Manitou to the first medi- 
cine-man, when they smaked the Peace 
Pipe in the Four Way Lodge of the gods, 
and which certainly was old in Sioux 
mythology when the Lakota people still 
dwelt on the shimmering plains, beside the 
sky-blue waters. 

Fast Water's bones would rot in his 
body. His eyes would darken in their 
sockets. The good meat would change to 
wolf dung in his mouth, and the cold 
waters of the springs would burn his throat 
like fire. When he hunted in the forest, 
his arrows would fly wide of the mark 
and pierce the breast of his father, his 
brother and his friends. The gods of the 
earth, the water and the air were hence- 
forth his enemies. 

Fast Water shrank back. Dorothy saw 
the movement, and though she understood 
not one of the magician’s words, she 
guessed what had happened. Nor was 
her heart so full of her own concerns that 
she denied pity to this stricken youth 
before her. 

She was not only touched, but instantly 
stirred to action. The mists of terror 
cleared from her brain; her blood began to 
cascade through her veins. Now was the 
time to match her strength against that 
of the medicine-man. She understood 
human nature quite as well as Yellow Fox 
himself; she could play upon it just as 
skilfully. As she accepted the challenge, 
a new vigor seemed to sweep over her; 
almost a new hope. 

“Let me talk to Fast Water,’ she whis- 

redto Cornish. Her shining eyes startled 

im. “‘Try to get all the other men away.” 

Cornish's own heart bounded up. For 
no reason that he could analyze, rene-ved 
courage came to him in this moment of 
need. 

With an air of confidence, almost mas- 
tery, he turned away from Yellow Fox 
and confronted Stormy Mountain. Beck- 
oning toward the chief's wigwam, he in- 
dicated he wished to go there. Plainly he 
was demanding a palaver. As the chief 
nodded assent, Cornish turned and beck- 
oned to all the other men. 

Nor did the magician dare interfere. 
Cunning as ever, he knew he must not 
clash openly with Stormy Mountain. 
When the chief and his warriors started to 
follow Cornish, he fell in with the rest. 

The other actors in this drama played 
tueir parts with inspired skill. Fast Water 
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did not move forward with the others, but 
remained, evidently a stricken man, in the 
silvery moonlight. That he remained here, 
instead of following the chief, did not 
surprise the braves. From now on he was 

actically an outcast. The Curse of the 
Est Wind was on his head. 

When Stormy Mountain reached his wig- 
wam, he ordered his squaw to build up the 
fire. Then the men squatted on the ground, 
their faces red as copper in the lurid blaze. 

Turning to Yellow Fox, the chief spoke 
in his own tongue. Quickly the magician 
translated. “‘Chief Stormy Mountain, him 
say what you want? Why for you make 
vatk?”” , 

Cornish’s eyes had a cold shine. ‘‘Tell 
him I want to know why he hasn't kept 
his promise. He told me I was to have a 
chance to show how I could shoot a bow, 
to prove that I killed Bear Tooth in a fair 
fight, but instead, my bow and all my other 
weapons were taken away from me.” 

“But you got him back.” 

“Yes, I got them back, but it wasn’t the 
chief's fault. I had to take them back 
myself."’ 

“Fast Water, he steal ‘em. But I fix 
him plenty. What you say to Fast Water, 
make him rob chief?”’ 

‘He didn't rob the chief. He took back 
only what belonged to me. Fast Water is 
ajustman. He believes in giving me a fair 
chance, and doesn’t want me to be mur- 
dered beforehand, without even a knife 
to defend myself. He knew that I had 
enemies who would try to kill me before I 
ever came up for trial.” 


HE chief interrupted this discourse with 

a long tirade in bis own tongue. Again 
Yellow Fox translated. “‘He say, again, 
what you want? What you ask Indian 
to do?”’ 

‘I want to keep my bow, so I can defend 
my life against murderers. I want a chance 
to show the tribe that I killed Bear Tooth 
in a fair fight. I want the chief to give 
orders that no one is to enter the white 
girl’s tent without her permission.” 

Most of Cornish's words were duly trans- 
lated to Stormy Mountain. There fol- 
lowed a long, excited palaver. At last the 
chief gave his decision. 

“Chief say, you keep bow tonight,” 
Yeliow Fox interpreted. “‘Chief, him fool, 
but that what he say. He let you keep bow 
to spite Yellow Fox. Tomorrow, when 
light come, we go out with bow. You 
have fair chance, show whether you heap 
good shot. If you win contest—shoot 
better’n Bear Tooth shoot—chief maybe 
him believe you kill Bear Tooth in fair 
fight. If you no win—you have heap 
plenty bad luck.”’ 

“Did you ask him to give orders for 
every one to stay out of the white girl's 
tent? 

“He say no. 
own tent any time he dam’ please. 

Cornish looked at the man, and knew he 
was lying. Stormy Mountain would have 
never granted this boon to his rival, at 
least at the present state of affairs. Prob- 
ably the magician had failed to repeat 
Cornish’s request. 

“Which one of the hunters am I going to 
shoot against tomorrow?" the white man 
asked, 

The lean, yellow face took on a look of 
g- “You wait! You shoot against 

hunter in tribe."’ 


He say Yellow Fox go in 
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“And if I win, will I be allowed to go] 
to my own people?”’ 

**He no say that. If you win, you no be 
killed right away. Chief, he tell you then 
what you do, what you no do. And if you 
lose—Yellow Fox he feel heap sorry for 
white man.” 

In the meantime, Dorothy had taken 
Fast Water into Biack Feather’s tent 
As she stood before him, her hand on his 
arm, he looked at her like a whipped dog 
Yet he straightened under her touch, and 
she felt him tremble. 

“I did it for you,’’ he told her in the 
vernacular. “‘Now you must save me if 
you can.” 

She turned to the squaw for an interpre- 
tation. Black Feather, who had been 
wakened by the fight in the tent, answered 
hoarsely. ‘He say, he help you. Now 
you help him.”’ 

“Tell him I will help him!" the girl 
cried. ‘“‘Ask him what it is that has 
frightened him so. Is it the men in the 
tribe, or is he afraid that Yellow Fox will 
work magic against him?”’ 

After much palaver, the answer came 
back. ‘‘He say, men in tribe kill him may- 
be,"’ the squaw reported calmly. ‘‘He 
scared to die, but Yellow Fox medicine 
scare him heap more." 

“But you tell him I will say a charm 
greater than Yellow Fox's charm. Tell 
him my magic is greater than his magic 
Tell him if he does what I say, no harm 
will come to him, and no bad luck, and 
he will see Yellow Fox's dead body while 
he is still young and strong. Tell him 
that.”’ 

It took a long time to get ghis message 
through. Yet Fast Water understood at 
last, and some of the ashen shadows, re- | 
vealed by the firelight through the tent 
door, faded from his face. He spoke im- 
ploringly to the squaw. 


““TYAST WATER say, white girl speak | 
magic now," Black Feather re- 
peated. 

Dorothy nodded solemnly. She knew 
she must accept this challenge. To satisfy 
Fast Water, she had to get up some kind of 
hocus-pocus on the spur of tee moment; 
if she hesitated or put him off she would 
lose his confidence. She had given him 
a promise that must be kept. 

Dorothy had no great histrionic gifts. 
Necessity, however, was again the mother 
of invention: her brain was working at 
lightning speed, and she improvised a 
childish mummery. Quickly she un- 
braided her hair and let it shake about her 
shoulders. While Fast Water watched her 
with wide eyes, she ran out to the fire, | 
seized a burning branch, and brought it | 
into the tent. Lifting the torch high, | 
she began a slow chant 

She spoke the first words that came into | 
her head. Her tongue hit upon the old 


nursery rhyme: 








One, two, 

Button my shoe, 
Three, four, 

Shut the door, 
Five, six, 

Pick up sticks .. . 


At the end of the verse she lowered the 
torch until the flame touched Fast Water's 
hand. But he did not shrink, and the sharp 
pain on his skin cured the woeful agony in 
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his heart. He stood like a form of stone, 
save for his eyes: these were glowing like 
| fireballs under his black brows. 

Evidently her magic had been of a thrill- 
ing bigness. Yet it was the Indian way to 
want some material protection against his 
| enemy's powers. He turned and spoke 

humbly to the squaw. 
| “*He say, will you give him charm? He 
mean, charm to wear—' 

What could she give him? At once she 
| was visited by inspiration. In the pocket 
|of her tattered and dirty flying suit lay 
| the one object she had saved from the air- 
| plane wreck—her compact case. It was a 
| beautiful bauble, in silver and enamel; 
and Fast Water gasped at the -_ of it. 

Dorothy was now thoroughly aroused. 
A kind of mad humor took hold of her. 
She opened the case, took out its little 
woolen pad, and rouged her cheeks. 
Driven by some wild impulse, she came 
up and applied the pad to Fast Water's 
gaunt, brown cheeks. To complete the 
grotesque effect, she made his lips carmine 
with her lip-stick. Then she showed him 
his face in the little mirror that formed the 
inner cover of the case. 

Fast Water shook in every joint. 








Surely, 


|this was the biggest medicine that was 


lever made! The looking-glass was an 
article unknown to the Lakota people, 
and Fast Water had never in his life seen his 
own image save in a dark 

Quickiy Dorothy shut the case and put it 
in his shaking hand. Then, with a shadow 
of calmness, she began to rebraid her hair. 

Her revels now were ended. She had 
won a complete victory. Fast Water was 
her captive, ready to face death for her 
least wish. Never again would he grovel 
before Yellow Fox! Never again would he 
fear the paltry magic of the Lakota medi- 
cine-man! 

He spoke eagerly to the squaw. Quickly 
she interpreted. ‘‘Fast Water say, what 
you want him to do now?” 

Clear and strong came the girl's answer. 
“I want him to go to Pelly Banks, and 
show the charm I gave him to a man in a 


red coat.” 


| 


| 


HE next day was the day of Cornish’s 
trial. After breakfast, all the men in 

the village gathered at the chief's wigwam. 
Cornish joined them, his long bow in his 
hand, his manner that of supreme confi- 
dence. But he was not nearly so self- 
assured as he pretended. He did not know 
|'who would be his adversary, or what 
form the shooting match would take. 
He only knew that the chief's selection 
would be an archer tried and proved, and 
if he were to win, he must rally all his 
powers, summon up his last degree of skill, 
and pray humbly to his gods of luck. 

Cornish’s one hope was the superiority 
of his own nervous and physical organiza- 
tion. If he could keep calm when his op- 
ponent was flurried, if he could shoot his 
absolute best against his foe's second best, 
| he might win 

It would not be easy to keep calm. 
|Cornish must shoot for dear life. Either 
jhe must clear himself of the charge of 
_murder which Yellow Fox had laid against 
him, or else face the Red Man's vengeance. 

Presently Stormy Mountain stepped out 
from his braves. He pointed to himself, 
then to Cornish. And now the white man 
knew his adversary—no less a person than 
the chief of the tribe. 


Cornish had not counted on this. He 
had taken it for granted that he would 
shoot against one of the chief's warriors, 
and a man of ordinary mold. He had 
measured them all with his eye, and there 
was not one among them whom he would 
not gladly face rather than the chief him- 
self. Stormy Mountain, to the contrary, 
was a giant. His bow was at least cighty- 
five pounds’ weight, and possibly more. 

His fine, aquiline features and wide. 
apart eyes indicaced an intelligence su- 
perior to any of the other full-bloods—and 
this would be a tremendous factor in the 
engagement. Cornish did not forget that 
this was a match of minds as well as of 
muscles. The chief seemed as cool and self- 
mastered as himself. 

If Cornish won the contest, he would 
also win the enmity of the tribal chief. 
Perhaps it would be wiser to let himself be 
beaten by a narrow margin. 

Yet this was a poor expedient. Cornish 
would only jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire. If he allowed himself to be de- 
feated in the match, certdinly Yellow Fox 
would claim his life as forfeit. To Cornish 
it seemed to be a case of “‘heads they won, 
tails he lost." 


} gtd resently this problem solved 
itself. Fortune suited wich unfamiliar 
brilliance. Through no cunning or con- 
triving of his own, Cornish was given 
right-of-way to win 

When he had fought Bear Tooth, he had 
faced arrows which had been previously 
charmed and conjured by the tribal medi- 
cine-man. Stormy Mountain knew this, 
and logically enough decided that the 
paleface must shoot against charmed ar- 
rows again today. Otherwise his skill 
would not be put to a full and equal test 
And perhaps the wise chief played even a 
deeper game 

e held out his quiver to the magician 
hapatlously he ordered, for the honor of 
the tribe, the biggest medicine that Yellow 
Fox could make. With none-too-goc! 
grace, the latter touched each of the chief's 
arrows with a little talisman of carved 
ivory that he wore on his bear-tooth 
necklace 

At the same time he invoked the sun, 
the ground, the wind and the spirits of 
the air to give good light for the arrows’ 
eyes, good wood to their shafts, good 
flight to their feathers and good luck to 
their aim. 

Now if Stormy Mountain lost, he would 
have a good excuse. Obviously the fault 
would lie with Yellow Fox's medicine. 
And Cornish’s victory would have double 
value. Not only would it clear him of 
the murder charge, but would also go a 
long way to discredit his worst enemy. 

o the white man’s great amazement, 
they did not go to regular shooting 
grounds. They aot no well-paced butts, 
such as are used in the meets of America. 
Rather the contest was nothing more of 
less than the ancient English game of 
roving. Marks to shoot at would be 
selected as they went along. 

This is the most primitive form of 4 
shooting contest. No doubt the Cro 
Magnon men had practiced it, out from 
their caves. The marks would be shot at 
in varying lights and distances, thus de- 
manding great versatility ia the bowman. 
Cornish thanked his stars that he was 0 
mere butt-shooter, but a hunter of big 
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me. Past experience would help him. 

In the broken woodland behind the 
encampment they approached a small bank 
of red earth. Stormy Mountain stopped 
in his stride, and let fly an arrow. Since 
the target was absurdly easy, the shot 
was an unimportant one, yet it opened 
Cornish’s eyes. The chief had almost 
perfect form. Apparently he had taken no 
pains, yet the ‘‘five points of Ascham” 
gleamed clearly through his easy move- 
ments. 


HIS was an archer! And Cornish was 

not in the least surprised to see the 
arrow plunge straight into the center of 
the target. 

Cornish took greater pains with his shot 
He did not wish to risk a bad miss early in 
the game, thus upsetting his form. Even 
so, his arrow did not fly as straight as the 
chief's, and the tribesmen nodded exult- 
antly at one another. 

The two antagonists walked on, picked 
up their arrows, and searched for a second 
target. This proved to be a tree, a good 
hundred yards off. The chief took the 
first shot, hitting the trunk not far from 
the center. Cornish made an equally 
brilliant shot, and they walked on again 

Roving, they shot at bushes, fallen 
trunks, moss banks, and any other target 
that took their fancy. Sometimes they 
shot marvelously, sometimes wretchedly 
Cornish was fully at home now, calm as 
when he faced the butts in the tourneys at 
home; the chief showed not the slightest 
sign of that nervous instability to which 
the seeming phlegmatic Red Man is so 
given. So far, the honors were fairly even 
The chief shot better in the dim light of 
the woodlands, but Cornish out-aimed him 
in the open 

By now Cornish was lost in the game 
He forgot the stakes he was shooting for, 
the darkness and the horror that had cul- 
minated in this tight, hard strife, and 
simply, happily surrendered up his spirit 
to the sport 

They came to a round hole in the level 
ground where a bear had dug out roots 
Drawing back a distance, the chief indi- 
cated that he would try to shoot an arrow 
high into the air and make it fall into this 
hole. He expected to see his opponent 
object, but to his great surprise, the white 
man nodded happily 

As a matter of fact, Cornish was well 
— at this trick. It is called turtle- 

ack shooting, because the Indians of the 

Orinoco River are said to employ it in kill- 
ing the big turtles of their country. It is 
one of the most spectacular and difficult 
of archery feats. 

Stormy Mountain made a splendid shot 
The arrow landed within six feet of the 
hole. Cornish tested the wind, and raised 
his bow to the sky. Long practice told 
him just how to hold; besides, his trusty 
bow seemed to possess an intelligence of 
its own. He was not conscious of compli- 
cated mental calculations. He simply let 
the arrow point where it seemed to want 
to go 

The shaft flew high, a noble sight, rock- 
eted in the air, turned with the grace of a 
sea-bird, and darted down. It fell in great 
leaps. And when it struck the very edge 
of the four-foot hole, the Indians gasped in 
awe. 

; Stormy Mountain had maintained a grim 
silence until now, but now he spoke an- 
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grily to his medicine-man 
finding fault with his Siwash magic. Then 
he turned and addressed Cornish 

Yellow Fox translated. ‘‘Chief, he 
say you make good shot.”’ 

‘‘Don't I know it! I had all the luck in 
the world.”’ 

‘But him show you pretty quick.” 

The next event was flight-shooting 
This was merely a test of range—the man 
who could shoot his arrow the farthest 
won the point. At the opening of a long, 
natural meadow, green and straight as the 
fairway of a golf course, the chief took his 
stand. 

He drew his great bow until it seemed he 
would crack the wood; the arrow sped 
into the skv. Far, far across the meadow 
Cornish saw it arching down; then his eye 
lost track of it. Certainly the shot was a 
noble one—not to be scorned by even the 
far-shooting Turks, whose horn and ivory 
bows were the terror of the Crusaders 

He stepped back, after shooting, and 
Cornish took his place. The white man 
selected a twenty-eight inch pine arrow, 
weighing about two hundred and eighty 
grains, nocked it, and laid his body in the 
bow. When the yew seemed to be fully 
drawn, he summoned up an extra pound 
of muscle-power that he himself did not 
know he possessed, and the pile of the 
arrow seemed almost to touch the round 
belly of the yew. Then he loosed; and the 
string twanged like a harp 

The arrow leaped up and outward. On 
and on it soared, as if it had escaped from 
the earth forever. When its upward climb 
was finally arrested, it seemed to skim on 
the wind. Then it arched down, to dis 
appear in the distance 

Quickly the warriors paced the cast 
The chief's arrow had flown two hundred 
and eighty yards—actually a sixth of a 
mile. While this was only two-thirds as 
far as the marvelous quarter-mile cast 
which is considered the world's record, 
it would likely win any ordinary flight- 
shooting contest Cornish’s shot was 
five yards further than the chief's—the 
longest he had ever made 

Now one of the Indians came up, lifted 
Cornish's bow, held it reverently in his 
hands, and smelled of it. With a grunt he 
passed it back to its owner. Plainly this 
was medicine of colossal bigness. And 
Cornish smiled when he thought of Jim 
Burgess, he who had called the longbow a 
“child's toy.’ 


GAIN the chief reprimanded Yellow 
Fox for his failing magic. Again he 
addressed Cornish, and now he had a gen 
uine air of confidence that the white man 
could not interpret. “‘He say, you wait,”’ 
Yellow Fox translated. ‘You shoot heap 
ood so far, but now he show you. He 
Ge you sure now.” 

“What kind of shooting is he going to 
do next?’’ Cornish asked. 

“You wait see. Only Indian do this, 
white man no do it."’ 

“You tell the chief, with my compli 
ments, that I'll try anything once,” 
Cornish answered cheerfully—in the glory 
of his youth and power. His eyes glit- 
tered. “Tell him I'll take him on in any 
way he names."’ 

The chief's answer was to remove four 
arrows from his quiver. Three of these he 
handed to a follower; the fourth he nocked. 


The braves began to nod and grunt. i Dept. C-10 
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Plainly they knew what was coming—a 
feat of archery beyond any shown so far. 
That Cornish would be worsted they did 
not doubt. The feat was one in which the 
Sioux took particular — and which 
surely only the great chiefs could accom- 
diish. 

Launching a high, strong shot, the chief 
snatched a tote arrow from his follow- 
er’s hand. This he quickly notched and 
|launched. While nis first arrow was still 
in the air, he sped away his third, then his 
fourth. Simply, he had kept four arrows 
in the air at once. 

In many ways this was a wonderful feat, 

considering his methods. Yet it was noth- 
ing new to Cornish. Among American 
jarchers, it was known as ‘‘Hiawatha 
| Shooting,’ in as much as the Ojibway hero 
| was supposed to be its past master. The 
| white man almost laughed aloud. 





ROM his quiver he drew five arrows. 
But he did not pass them to a confed- 
erate: rather he placed them in his left 
hand, the same hand that held his bow, and 
arranged ready to nock. The grunts of the 
Indians died away, and they gazed in 
startled silence. 
| Surely, any man who tried to keep five 
arrows in the air at once had either eaten of 
the loco weed, or else he was a sorcerer 
True, they had heard of ancient heroes who 
could equal and better the feat. There were 
tales of tribal chiefs who could keep up ten 
arrows, even as Michabou himself, the 
prototype of Hiawatha. But this was long 
ago, ct ad men wore enchanted mittens 
and ten-league boots, and all hunters were 
heroes. . As far as they knew, it had not 
been accomplished since the great migra- 
tion from the plains. 

Cornish launched his first arrow high 
into the air. With motions swift and 
smooth his right hand leaped forward, 
snatched a second arrow out of his left 
hand, nocked it, and launched it. Actually 
his facility in this feat was no greater, and 

thaps less, then Stormy Mountain's, but 
fe had the white man’s efficiency. By 
holding the arrows in his left hand, an idea 
that had never occurred to the primitive 
native, his speed was immeasurably in- 
creased. Nocking, drawing, loosing 
|nocking, drawing, loosing—the operation 
went on with machine-like regularity. 

He made no frantic motions. His hand- 
movements looked no faster than the 
chief's. Yet one after another the arrows 

| took the air, and before the first had darted 

to the ground, the fifth had left the bow. 
| It had been his easiest victory of the day. 
If his arrows had been especially made for 
| Hiawatha shooting, with wide nocks, he 
might have kept six of them up at once; 
if he had been really expert, he might have 
'achieved seven. The latter feat has been 
performed not once but many times by a 
world-famous archer of the Pacific Coast. 
But surely it was big medicine to the In- 
dians. They were too astonished even to 
grunt, and they gazed at Cornish and his 
bow with wide, fearful eyes. 

No doubt this man could have killed 
Bear Tooth in a fair fight! In the sight of 
all men, he had cleared himself of the 
charge of murder. And now would the 
tribe let him go to his own place? As the 
warriors came up to smell and handle his 
bow, he sensed a new attitude toward him. 
| In spite of the awe they plainly felt, some 
' of them seemed to warm to him, and to for- 





get the race hatred they had harbored 9 
long. 

But there was one of their number who 
would not, who would never, forget 
This was Yellow Fox, the magician. As 
he stood fingering his talisman, his face 
was black from his raging blood, his eyes 
were septilian, and a voice in his ears said 

“Kill!” 


‘i magician of the Lakota people was 
named for the fox, but he did not 
resemble this animal in appearance 
Rather he looked like a rodent, his ratty 
eyes, big teeth and short lips all con- 
tributing to this impression. But his 
nature was neither that of the rat nor the 
fox. In the soul of him, the baffling mix- 
ture of strength and weakness that made 
up his personality, he was a coyote—the 
wild cur-wolf of the plains and forests that 
the Indians call Running Feet. 

Coyote-like, the Lakota wizard had 
schemed Cornish's murder, Dorothy's 
conquest. 

Cornish’s back was*to him. Yellow 
Fox looked hungrily at the prey. His 
hand went to the haadle of his tomahawk 
But, already, tlie strength was ebbing from 
his wrist. And when the chief turned and 
addressed him, cutting short his moment 
of opportunity, he felt secretly relieved 

The chief spoke plainly regarding Yellow 
Fox's medicine. i was not big, but weak 
and false; otherwise he would have out- 
shot the paleface. Indeed, it did more 
harm than good. And when the magician 
started to answer and explain, he was 
silenced by an imperious gesture. His 
vain and lying words would be heard at 
some later time, if at all; at present Stormy 
Mountain would speak to the paleface 

Yellow Fox interpreted the message 
“Stormy Mountain, he say you shoot 
plenty good. He say maybe you kill Bear 
Tooth in fair fight." 

‘Then can the white girl and I go to our 
own people?"’ Cornish demanded. 

“He no say that. He say you stay here, 
show Stormy Mountain how make five 
arrow fly at once. He say you keep bow, 
hunt with warriors, live in tribe. Girl, 
she stay, live in Black Feather’s tent, no 
Indian try get her. When fall him go, 
when winter him go, when spring him 
come again, maybe you and white girl 
go to own place.’ 

Then the fight was not yet won. 





HEN the braves returned to the 

village, Yellow Fox retired to the 
medicine-lodge. Here, he said, he would 
meet his totem, and find out why the 
charmed arrows of Stormy Mountain had 
gone astray. Here he would make new 
medicine, bigger than the paleface medi- 
cine, whereby no man w il Gene question 
his power again. 

Just as he was drifting ‘off into his 
strange, bloody dreams, he happened to 
remember Fast Water. It occurred to 
him, in a flash, that he had not noticed 
the youth at the shooting match, nor 
he seen him since his return to the village. 

Yellow Fox cried aloud in his = 
Siwash tongue. At once he got up, 
began to stalk through the village ‘He 
went first to Fast Water's wigwam, but 
the youth was not there; neither was he 
keeping lonely, tragic vigil beside a dying 
fire. 

Stealthily the magician peered into the 
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tent where Dorothy slept. He saw the 
girl's figure, and the recumbent form of 
his cast-off squaw, but the man he was 
searching for he did not see 

Yellow Fox was shaken. He wondered 
if he had made the worst inistake of his 
life. He had been too gentle with the 
traitor: his magic was strong, but death 
was stronger. Trembling now, he crept 
back and wakened Stormy Mountain. 

To the startled chief he told of Fast 
Water's disappearance. It was altogether 
probable, Yellow Fox said, that the youth 
had crept into the woods to dic To 
die of the medicine that had been made 
against him Yet perhaps he had 
carried a talisman, given him by some 
lesser medicine-man, which would modify 
the dread effects of the curse, and prolong 
his life for several weeks. In this time 
he could easily reach Pelly Banks, and 
bring disaster to the tribe. 

Stormy Mountain was greatly disturbed. 
He wanted no tale-telling at the trading- 
post. He had never seen a Northwest 
Mounted Policeman in his life, but he 
had heard vague, garbled tales that had 
somehow trickled in from distant villages, 
and he felt sure that the sight of a man 
in a red coat would be bad medicine 

He was a wise chief, so he knew what 
must be done. “‘Yellow Fox, who is the 


swiftest runner in the tribe?’ he asked 
in his own tongue 
The magician knew well. He men- 


tioned a young man whose name, trans- 
lated into English, was Painted Tent. 
“He is also a skilled tracker,"’ Yellow 


Fox exulted. 

“Then tell Painted Tent to take up his 
weapons and follow Fast Water's trail.”’ 

‘*And what shall he do when he over- 
takes the traitor?”’ 

“He shall leave him 
him.”’ 

‘T hear, great chief."’ 

“I say to you, Yellow Fox, go spedk 
to your totem, and make medicine against 
the paleface. Make so big medicine that 
your honor, and mine, are satisfied. Make 
him to lie still with open eyes staring at the 
sky! And if you fail in this, another 
hunter shall go to the medicine-lodge in 
your place, and you shall work with the 
Squaws to cut meat, draw water, to 
keep fire.”’ 


where he finds 


AWN, bright day and twilight. The 

cooking-fires twinkling in the deep 
dark, and then the first blue-white star of 
morning. Hope in the sunrise, security 
under the noonday sun, despair and fear 
in the dusk. Thus the days passed for 
Dorothy and Cornish. The moon waxed 
to the full, and began to wane 

Had Fast Water gotten through to 
the settlements? The two prisoners dis- 
cussed the question bravely, imagining his 
progress day by day, assuring each other 
of his strength, his fleetness, his stead- 
fastness, but when they were alone they 
lay for long hours, wide-eyed in the 
breathless dark, counting the odds against 
him. 

One morning Yellow Fox went to 
Stormy Mountain's wigwam. ‘I went 
to the medicine-lodge. I called loud and 
strong to my totem. Then I sat down, 
and closed my eyes, and my totem sent 


visions. Fast Water runs no more on 
the trail. He is dead!"’ 
It is good. Fast Water will not bring 
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trouble to the Lakota people. And what | 
medicine do you make now, Yellow Fox?"’ | 

“What you told me to make. Fast 
Water is dead, and there is nothing more 
to be feared. Now I go to make war with 
the paleface. ! shall prove <o all that my 
medicine is greater than his medicine 
I shall work magic upon him, which even 
the magic of his mighty bow and arrows 
can sot resist. He shall soon lie still, 
with open eyes staring at the sky!” 


ORD that Yellow Fox and the 
aleface would fight a duel to the 
death flew through the village. The medi- 
cine-man was to use magic, the white man 
his bow and arrow 
Already a delegation of braves had come 
to lead Cornish to the dueling grounds 
They looked stolid enough, but their voices 
sounded excited, and their dull eyes had 
nervous surface lights new to the white | 


man. No doubt some mighty business 
was impending 
Would Cornish take Dorothy with 


him? Yellow Fox had advised him to 
do so. Was the trap set for her as well 
as for him? 

“We'll go together, Dorothy,” he} 


decided at last ‘I don’t know what| 
they've got up their sleeves, and I'm sure | 
it will be no fun but, whatever it is, I've | 
got a better chance to protect you if you | 
are at my side.”” 


“Of course we'll go together,’’ the girl 
answered in a low voice. ‘“‘We're pals 
to the finish, aren't we, Andy? But 


wouldn't it be better to put them off a 
few days, on the chance that help might 
come?”’ 

Cornish shook his head. 

So they started away with the escort 
Stormy Mountain himself showed them 
where to go—a wooded sidehill, over- 
looking a ravine, back of the village. On 
the opposite side came Yellow Fox, with 
his friends. Now the two men faced each | 
other at a distance of fully two hundred | 
yards. 

Cornish was startled and confused. He | 
had not counted on shooting at such a 
distance. His arrows might carry even 
further, and carry death in their broad- 
head points, but they would not fly 
straight 

But how did the medicine-man hope to 


gain? Sauce for the gander is sauce for 
the goose. What long-range magic could 
he employ, to strike down his enemy at 


such a distance? Cornish wondered if the 
breed had some novel kind of bow, held 
in superstitious reverence by the tribe 


T PRESENT the magic instrument was | 
concealed in a long parcel, wrapped | 
in caribou skins. And now, as he waited 
for his foe to complete some sort of hocus- | 
pocus to his gods, the white man turned | 
for a brief word with his companion 
He found her standing just behind him, | 
her long eyes dark with prophetic shadows, 
and gazing off at visions hidden from his 
sight. Her face was so pale as to frighten 
him. To hearten her, he smiled and laid 
his hand on hers. “‘You must drop back,"’ 
he told her gently. “‘Arrows will be 
flying here in a minute more.” 
Tears flooded her eyes and coursed down 


her thin, pale cheeks. ‘“‘I'll do anything 


you say I just wanted to tell you} 
good-by 
‘““Good-by? This isn’t good-by. It's ' 
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| wide, frightened eyes. 


2 duel to the death, but I don't intend to 
be the Victim."’ His eyes blazed with a 
ferocity never revealed before—perhaps 
the outcropping of an ancient, innate 
savagery which this savage life had 
recalled. “‘L intend to kill that filth across 
there, and be done with him for good! 

“T'll fight as I never fought before. If 
I win, we'll go on together. If I lose, 
| don't give up, but see the thing through. 
“a will surely come to you in the end." 

Their lips met. And then, as if she 
were acknowledging him before some 
| high court, her na moved solemnly upon 
|his. “My pal...my man... my 
| mate se 

| Then, as she withdrew into the safety 

| of thick timber, he turned to face his 

| adversary. 

On the opposite slope, Yellow Fox had 
finished his hocus-pocus, and was now 
removing the covering of his long parcel. 
Soon Cornish would know what kind of 
‘magic’ he must engage. 

That it would be big medicine, he did 
not question. The tribesmen evidently 
felt the same, because they had drawn 
back grunting into the timber, and were 
watching the unfolding of the roll with 
Yet the white man 
was utterly unprepared for the weapon 
that was finally revealed. If some sixth 
sense had divined the truth before now, 
it had failed to transmit it to his conscious 
mind 

Yellow Fox's weapon was not a cross- 
bow. In making this guess, Cornish’s 
imagination had not leaped far enough, or 
else it had over-leaped the far more obvious 
truth. The article now revealed was not 
a bow of any kind, nor any primitive 
device of wood and sinew. As the last 
of the scabbard of skins was taken off, 
the sun glittered on steel 

Cornish knew this sinister shine. Ten 
years before he had beheld it across a 
more perilous gulf, under the skies of 
France Yellow Fox's medicine was 
nothing less than a high-powered rifle; 
and how he had got it, from what disaster 
he had salvaged it, and for what wicked- 


|ness and triumph he had hoarded it in 


| steady against the trunk 


this lost village where the white man’s 
goods were taboo, was a tale that Cornish 
would never hear told. 


ILD-EYED, drawn and haggard in 

his frenzy, Yellow Fox s'ipped 
nimbly behind one of the scrub trees on 
the hillside. The trunk was only six 
inches in diameter but, by standing side- 
ways, he was fairly well-protected against 
a chance arrow. Nor Sia the position 
interfere greatly with his shooting. Slip- 
ping his rifle forward, he held the barrel 
Then he took 
deliberate aim 


Cornish had seen the movement, and 


| had leaped for cover. He too took shelter 


= behind 


one of the scrubby tree-trunks. 

The first bullet whistled by, six inches 
from the white man’s shoulder. He heard 
it before he heard the rifle roar on the 
opposite hill. And at this latter sound, 
so explosive, so violent in the stillness of 
this glen, a mysterious advent occurred 
in Cornish's being. 

It was like a reincarnation. The man 
who suddenly leaped out from behind 
the tree was not Andrew Cornish, as the 
world and Dorothy knew him. Rather 
it was a creature who harked far back in 


Teutonic history—a white man even then, 
with a fiercer heart and more warlike 
spirit. 

His untamed soul took form before 
Dorothy's eyes—the soul of the white 
barbarian, the intelligent but blood- 
thirsty savage that made Andrew Cornish 
the hunter and the adventurer he was 
This was his basic ego. 

It was the man himself, minus the veneer 
of civilization. It was the killer which 
is the prototype of the whole Nordic race 

Again Yellow Fox took aim—it seemed 
to him a careful aim. Again he pressed 
the trigger. But the glad sight of Cornish 
pitching down in ruin on the slope did 
not greet his eyes. Somehow, he missed. 
His fingers raced; a third shell leaped into 
the chamber. The rifle leaped again to 
his shoulder. 

But the bullet flew wide. 

Cornish came on howling, his bow held 
high in the air. In Yellow Fox's rifle 
but one cartridge remained. 

Cornish was still a hundred feet awav, 
and a fairly steep slope, lay between 
Yellow Fox had only to wait till his foe 
was fifteen feet below, point the gun like 
a stick, and shoot him down. 

Yellow Fox had held his aim too long 
Now he must either waste his last cartridge 
or find new aim. In the split second, he 
tried to arrest the pressure of his finger 
against the trigger. Yet his brain would 
not act intime. Perhaps the little burned- 
out connection in his mervous system 
tricked him again. The rifle spoke with 
a roar 

The bullet grazed Cornish’s side. He 
felt it pass like a whip-lash. And now 
his wild rush was checked, and he stopped 
short in the trail 

He was still fifty feet below his enemy. 
The slope between was steep and rough 
Before he could cover the distance, Yellow 
Fox could reload. Already his hand was 
groping in his pouch. And by the time 
the bolt shot home, Cornish would be 
so close that even Yellow Fox could not 
miss killing him. 

So Cornish would not attempt to climb 
these heights. He would send zn envoy 
to transact his business for him .. . an 
envoy that could fly up the slope like a 
falcon, that could carry his greetings 
swift as the wind, that would sing melo- 
diously in the air. . . 

Unlike Yellow Fox, Cornish did not 
try too hard, nor were his movements 


hasty. He took his stand. He nocked 
his arrow. He aimed. He drew. He 
loozed. 


ORTALLY wounded, Yellow Fox 

was catfried back to his medicine- 

lodge on the shoulders of his tribesmen 

Cornish returned to Dorothy, to find her 

sobbing and delirious. Somehow he 

uieted her, and they made their way to 
lack Feather’s tent. 

His own wound proved to be no more 
than a scratch. The wound of the girl's 
spirit was far more serious. She had seen 
her lover's charge across the shot-spattered 

If, and the sight would haunt her 

reams for the remainder of her life 

“If he had killed you, I would have 
killed him,’ she told Cornish, over and 
over again. ‘I don’t know how, but I 
would have done it some way. He 
wouldn't have lasted long.”’ 

Cornish believed this. In her eyes wa: 
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acold fire that awed him. ‘I think he’s 

nished for his sins,"’ Cornish told her. 
“He can't live out the day with that 
wound. And what's going to happen now | | 
J can't imagine. At least our situation | 
isn't any worse, and maybe it will be! 
better.”” 

Meanwhile the council of the tribe had 


assembled. Presently a group of Indians, 
led by Chief Stormy Mountain, came 
stolidly to Black Feather’s tent. They 


entered, and the chief stepped out from | 
the group. With many gestures, he began | 
a long speech in the vernacular. He did 


— 
not seem to realize that Cornish could not | Fastest Mi , 
' 


understand one word of it 

When the chief finished, Cornish turned | 
to Black Feather. “‘What did he say?" | 

“He say you bring bad luck to tribe. | 
He say you and white girl get out of| 
village quick.”’ 

“We'll gladly get out of the village 
Ask the chief to send one of his men to 
how us the shortest way to our people.” | 

Black Feather repeated the request, but | 
as Cornish watched the chief's face, his | 
heart sank. The big, fierce lips closed | 
in a tight line. Solemnly he shook his 
head. 

“Chief say, paleface go alone,"’ Black 
Feather brought the answer back at last. 
“No Indian talk to him no more, make 
sign no more, no even take one step by 
his side.”’ 

Cornish 
could 

“We won't go under those conditions,’ 
he said. ‘‘Winter is coming on, and we'd 
die on the hills. If he won't send a guide | 
with us, we'll stay here and make bad 
medicine for the tribe."’ 

When Black Feather translated, the 
chief shook his head vigorously. He 
answered in a burst of rage, his hand on 
his quiver 

“Chief say, you die on hill if you dam’ 
please. He say he no send guide. And 
if you no gone by eat-time whole tribe 
shoot you with arrows. Maybe you kill | 
one of them, maybe two, but they sure 
kill you.”’ 

This was the ultimatum 








steadied himself the best he | 


| 





HE braves departed, grunting. The 

squaw dropped back to her former 
lethargy. The two palefaces were left 
alone. 

Cornish stood motionless so long that 
the girl was terrified. She ran to him, and 
clasped his hands. ‘What is it, Andy?"’ 
she asked gently. 

He answered brokenly. 
what they said.” 

The girl looked at him with suddenly 
gleaming eyes. ‘‘What about that rifle!’ 

He started violently. “Of course. We've 
got to get hold of it. If we can get the 
rifle, we'll take a chance on the woods.’ 

So they went together to the medicine- 
lodge. In a corner, where the tribesmen 
had reverently placed it, they found the 
weapon. But it was useless without 
ammunition and, at first, they could not 
locate Yellow Fox's pouch. — 

Presently the girl pointed to the still 
figure lying on a bed of caribou skins. 
Stealing up on tiptoe, Cornish saw that 
Yellow Fox still wore his pouch on his 
side. He had no choice but to bend over 
the dying man and remove it. 

As he did so, Yeliow Fox's eyes opened. 

cy were strangely shadowy at first, 
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a day 


have the same story to tell—more 
money than they ever made before 
in their lives. And—get this— not 
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Butterfly Moth Bags. In other 
words I'm offering you every 
thing I offered them—and a whole 
ot more! There’s no reason on 
earth why you can’t take this line 
out and clean up $100 a week 

without working Aalf as hard as 
you do now I've been in the 
direct selling business for twenty 
years My agents have made 
barrels of money. But never, in 
ill my experience have I made 
them an offer that compares with 
the offer I'm making you 
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Don't send me a cent I don't 
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HIGH-GRADE INSTRUCTION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. Est. 
1892. College, Post-Graduate, 
Business Law and Bar Ex. Re- 
view Courses. Law has attracted 
more keen, brainy men tha 
any other calling. Send today 
for catalog. Low cost, easy 
terms. The only Correspondence School using 
standard text books. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF LAW 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church because they useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 

head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 
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“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
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a cent. 
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broadcloth shirts and sell direct through high-grade men 
thus eliminating expensive retail store profits 

You simply show the samples of broadcloth we send you 
free Take orders for $9.00 worth of shirts for $6.95 and 
make your profit of $1.50 on each order. We deliver im- 
mediately and guarantee satisfaction and repeat orders 
Are you the man | am seeking? 
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Bostonian Mfg. Co., Dept. C-32, 89 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
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but they glimmered a little, like the north- 
ern skies on winter hights, as he recognized 
Cornish. “‘You take my, shells?’ he 
mutgered. 

“I'm sorry, Yellow Fox, but I need 
them more than you do.” 

“You kill me, huh?" 

“If I did, it was to keep you from 
killing me. Maybe you'll get well.” 

“IT no get well. Arrowhead, she still 
inside. I go to Happy Hurting Ground 
heap quick. But you come along soon.’ 

ee. don'e understand."’ 

“T tell chief what to do, when he carry 
me*home from gully. Chief, he no let 
you stay in village. He drive you into 
hill, and winter meet you there. Heap 
cold, heap hunger, a lonely. You 
no find way to Pelly Bank. Rifle, he no 
help you, no shoot straight. You lie 
still plenty quick. 

“White girl, she lie still beside you. 
Yellow Fox show you, by God! You 
fix him, but he fix you. Yellow Fox hate 
you like hell.”” * 

His body quivered from head to foot. 
Blood rushed back into his cadaverous 
cheeks. His lips drew back in a wolfish 
snarl, showing his darkening gums. The 
surface-lights flamed in his eyes 

“Game to thé last, afen't you, Yellow 
Fox?’*’ Cornish observed quietly. ‘‘Well, 
it’s all right with me. If we meet in the 
Happy Hunting Ground, we'll shoot it 
out with our bows.” 

The two palefaces left the tent. For a 
moment they stood on the river bank, 
facing the ranges. Would Yellow Fox's 
prophecies come true? Would the winter 
meet them on the hills? Would cold, 
hunger and solitude break them down at 
last, upon some windy snow-swept pass, 
under the glittering summits? 

The odds against them were still too 
long. The most they could hope for was 
a long, ruinous war, the bows of the wind 
and the arrows of the sleet, with victory 
snatched at last by a finger’s breadth. 

But it might be that they need not wage 
this war. The girl suddenly lifted her 
head. She stood in this position for long 
seconds, a look of almost unbearable strain 
on her face. Then, stark white, she turned 
and clasped her companion's hand. 

‘Do you hear anything?” 

A, don't know . I can't tell.”’ 
low humming sound?”’ 

may be the blood in your ear-drums." 
low hum, with a steady beat?’ 
may just be your heart beating in 
breast.”’ 


“It isn't . . . It’scoming nearer .. . I 
can hear it plainly . Andy, Andy, what 
is it?’ 


They stood transfixed. Straining, Cor- 
nish made out a black dot in the air. It 
looked like a noble eagle with out- 
stretched wings 


HAT the Indians said and felt-as a 

big three-motored airplane circled 
over the wigwams, neither Cornish nor 
Dorothy ever knew 

Madly Cornish and Dorothy rushed to 
the big meadow behind the wigwams, 
which they felt sure would be the landing- 
place of the Fiane. 

Dorothy did not quite run into the 
propeller blades. Cornish held her too 
tightly. But she reached the ship before 
the first of its passengers tumbled out. 
In this case ‘‘tumbled"’ was the right word. 


And now she witnessed an emotional 
outburst unique in Indian annals. The 
tale that Cornish would tell of it, in the 
charmed security of his fireside on future 
nights, would be dismissed as_a joke by 
any guest who knew Indian nature. 
Phlegmatic Indians do not so behave. It 
is not in the cards. Yet one particular 
Indian did so behave. 

The first man out of the ship was Fast 
Water, Dorothy’s envoy. He simply fell 
out, and as soon as he got to his feet, and 
saw his familiar river lying beyond the 
woodland, he fell to the earth again. 
He flung his arms wide, as if he would hug 
the whole world. In utter abandon, he 
buried his face in the grass. Despite 
Yellow Fox's “‘vision’’ he had not perished 
on the trail. 

The second man out of the plane was 
Painted Tent, who had gone to ambush 
Fast Water. Since neither could talk 
English, and there was no _ interpreter 
present, Cornish would never know how 
they happened to be riding so peacefully 
side by side when, by the thief's injunction, 
they were deadly enemies. 

He heard later that they had arrived at 
Pelly Banks together. Evidently they 
hdd made a truce @prthe trail and, young 
bloods both, had décided to see something 
of the whitesman’s civilization. 

The third man was Corporal Todd, of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
The fourth and fifth men were sharp- 
eyed, efficient-looking fellows in charge 
of the ship. 

Their visit was explained in a few words 
For six weeks they had been searching for 
Cornish and his comrade. When hope 
was almost gone, and the pilot was 
preparing to leave his base at Pelly Banks 
and return to civilization, the two Indians 
had arrived in their canoe. 

“Did one of them have my compact 
case?’’ Dorothy asked. 

“Yes, but you'll have to kill him to 
get it back."’ 

“I don’t want it back. 
a barrel of rouge when I get home. 
soon can we start?” 

“Right away, I think."’ 

As a matter of fact, they started in 
less than an hour. Corporal Todd delayed 
them barely long enough to visit the 
Lakota tribe, until now not listed on the 
ethnological records of the province, and 
obtain some slight information for his 
department. They would fly straight to 
White Horse. From thence they could 
take the White Pass Railroad to Skagway 
and return by steamer to Alaska. 

““Good-by, lost, lonely, little village,” 
Dorothy whispered for no ears but her 


I'll send him 
How 


own. ‘You took away my youth, but 
you gave me something in its place. New 
understanding . . . new vision . new 
riches." 


The motors roared. The ship began to 
roll along the ground. | She gained speed. 


The great Ss were beating down 
the invisible, up-reaching hands of the 
earth. She took off. 


ES, Jim Burgess came to the wedding, 
and distinguished himself with a clever 
toast regarding a diminutive Greek archet 
with a composite bow—the Turkish 
reflex type, so admired by bowsmiths— 
who had shot the atrow that made the 


match. 
THE END 
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OILED CLOTHING 
for SPORTSWEAR 





Cloth 
“ ain” alloom md PON ies, Ha full to 7] 
Te Golf Blouse: ’ expecially matnings yd “nde *onvertinn, On over 
gportsweet» rored, lid ents Zinn tt arms roll ey 
u outdoor 8 Finely te free move- waterproos 'oht Pe. *8 to nd hang 
For a. it goll rite room Pa comes Without injand van. ,,@eione, “whey or 
porrpcight witted unde p "raveling A ldeqy {dea commutes 
nit en act, 
ment aterprool 1 on Green Color 9 eu omobition® 
in ¥ lor “Forain” Smart Coat ° Green 
or 
Women, Misses and Girls 
Colors——-Red and Blue 
V Light in Weight 
Absolutely Waterproof 
\ “Forain” garments are made by H. M. Sawyer & Son, manufacturers of waterproof 


oiled clothing since 1840. 
These waterproof outer wraps are made of “Balloon Cloth”, the strongest cloth 
known for its weight, and rendered waterproof by the H. M. Sawyer famous process. 
Frog Brand “Forain” clothing is expertly tailored with ample room for free move- 
ment and so soft and pliable that they can be rolled and folded into a very small space 
when not in use. 
There are models for street and sportswear cut on smart Raglan lines. Very com- 
fortable when worn over street ciothes 
The “Forain’” Golf Blouse, Sport Shirt, Sportsman’s Suit and Fishing Shirt are 
expertly designed to meet the requirements of the wearer’s outdoor activities, and 
very popular because they are so light in weight and take up so little space when not 
in use. 
If your dealer has not yet received his supply, 
write to any of our offices for full particulars 





OFFICES 


New York City St. Louis, Missouri 
93 Worth Street 923 Washington Ave. 


H. M. SAWYER & SON 


EAST CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Chicago, Illinois 
$35 So. Franklin St. 
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“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet” 
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“Luckies are 
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my favorite cigarette” 
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